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Building Restrictions Accentuate Necessity for Retail 
Lumbermen to Take on New Lines 


Whether the retail lumberman considers himself chietly a lumber 
merchant and makes lumber his chief stock in trade, or whether 
he advertises as a dealer in building materials and earries brick, 
cement, chimney linings, plaster and a general line of building 
materials, the fact remains that his business usually caters very 
largely to building construction, and the present enforced cessation 
of building construction is therefore a serious blow. Careful 
attention must be given to any outside opportunities for mer- 
chandising profit which are not too heavily handicapped by at- 
tendant disadvantages. 

It will be noticed that the Realm of the Retailer this week— 
pages 38 and 39—is devoted to this subject and tells of the actual 
experiences of a number of retailers in adding merchandising 
lines which in some eases are allied to lumber and in others have 
no apparent direct relationship. The man who has added fire- 
wood as a side line did so without the special incentive that exists 
at this time to save coal as fuel. There are many communities in 
which this particular opportunity is open just at this time. The 
lumber merchant’s farmer customers in many cases can supply 
firewood that his town customers will be glad to buy. Among the 
other merchandising lines named in the department quoted are 
feed, silos, ensilage cutters, portable corn elevators; the addition 
of hardware by the purchase of a small stock from a young man 
who wanted to enlist; the carrying of tires and other automobile 
accessories; certain specialties in farm machinery, such as dump 
attachments for wagon boxes; water tanks and tank heaters; port- 
able electric lighting sets for farmers’ use; gas engines; power 
washing machines for the farmer’s wife; and even in one case the 
hatching and sale of incubator chicks. The last named line, however, 
was not profitable. It was too much like the Illinois lumberman 
who had to foreclose on a stranded cireus in order to collect a bill 
and found it worse on his hands than the proverbial white elephant 
inasmuch as it included a number of other animals with yw” Yous 
appetites whose feed bill nearly bankrupted him before he cova 
make a sale of the outfit. 


The list that is here given is an admirable one, and while by 
no means complete it is not the purpose here to attempt to add 
to it. Just what can be done in the way of trade extension is of 
eourse a local problem, but there are certain general principles 
which could be adhered to insofar as they coincide with the lines 
of least resistance. As far as possible any added activities that are 
undertaken should be made feeders to the already established busi- 
ness. They should constitute an added service to old customers or 
should form an added inducement to attract new customers. Very 
rarely do the established mercantile institutions of any ordinary 
size community cater fully to all of the consumptive demands of 
the population. There are additional trade opportunities both with 
the farmer trade and with those who live in the town or village. 


While the exigencies of war have cut off the building trade it 
may be that they have in some instances created other opportunities 
for service at a profit. It must be remembered that ordinary 
building construction serves two purposes. In the newer commu- 
nities it is largely a process of extension of construction to meet 
the needs of the increasing population. In the older communities 
it is largely a process of replacement. The demand for buildings 
continues even if the population does not increase. Old buildings 
become obsolete in style or actually wear out in time. It is obvious, 
therefore, that when this process of replacement is interfered with 
it will become necessary to conserve or improve existing buildings, 


which means large outlays for repair work. This, of course, can 
largely be stimulated by live salesmanship. An old and incon- 
venient building, whether a dwelling or a business structure, might 
be made much more convenient or useful by alterations or exten- 
sions and this investment would actually be highly profitable, but 
the man who is using the building often as not does not recognize 
this until it is pointed out to him. 


One thing which of course should have consideration is whether 
added merchandising lines bring the lumber dealer into competition 
with some other merchant of the town. That it is possible, how-. 
ever, to give this too great weight was emphatically indicated in 
a letter from a prominent retail lumberman which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published in its issue of Aug. 31. This man for 
twenty years had refrained from carrying flue linings, fire brick, 
wall coping, builder’s hardware, paint, wire fencing ete. because 
he believed that other business men in the town who handled these 
things would be grateful for this restriction and would recipro- 
cate upon occasion. Later another lumber yard started up in the 
same town and handled all these lines and was able to compete 
with the older yard on even terms for the patronage of these other 
business men. As a matter of fact, this retail lumberman had been 
giving himself credit for keeping strictly to his own line but could 
not realize upon it when apparently the other merchants would 
not have had the slightest objection had he pursued an opposite 
eourse. One merchant may be accepted as a competitor with entire 
complaceney while another might arouse bitter opposition merely 
hecause of the merchandising methods used. The sort of com- 
petition that is fair and above board and that includes a reasonable 
profit in its selling price does not ordinarily create strife and 
heart burnings. 


Lumbermen are not usually quitters, but there may be some 
retail lumbermen at the present time who are asking whether it 
will pay to try to keep going under the present conditions. Such 
a lumberman should remember that the question is not entirely a 
personal one. If his community has needed him in the past it will 
need him again in the future. If by some special qualities of adapt- 
ability and ingenuity at this time he can so eke out his income as 
to remain in business he will be on the ground and ready for the 
lifting of the war cloud—which may take some time or may per- 
haps come sooner than any of us now expect. 


This question of taking on new side lines in this time of 
restricted sale of building material is a problem worthy the best 
thought of the industry, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will wel- 
come letters from dealers giving their ideas of their experiences 
along this line. The attention of this paper has been called to 
the experience of one lumber dealer who purchased in his town 
a flour mill that was not prospering and by putting new energy 
and additional capital into it has found it to be a profitable adjunct 
to his lumber yard in this time of restricted building operations. 
Others are augmenting their business not by purchasing another 
line but. by paying especial attention to repair work and to build- 
ing small conveniences and farm equipment that are not under 
the ban. 


This whole question of side lines to take up the slack caused by 
restricted building and to help carry the business over seasonally 
dull periods is one that should afford a fruitful field for interesting 
and enlightening discussion at the coming annual conventions of 
the retail lumbermen’s associations. 
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economy we offer in 


Weed Quality Doors 


Big savings are 
offered buyers of 


STOCK SIZES 


in doors. Where trade permits of buying in 
carload lots or mixed with windows, bevel 
siding and lath, you'll be interested in the 
natural high quality, uniform millwork and 


When your old White Pine customers learn that 
Weed Doors are made from California White Pine— 
the wood that has no substitute—you'll find your 


sales half made. 





Write your nearest wholesaler for 
prices on straight carloads of doors 
and windows, or to Chicago Lumber 
Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., 
Selling Agents for Weed Lbr. Co., 
Mixed Carloads. 














These doors do not warp, sag, check nor shrink and 
therefore offer your customers long wear for their 
money. Make up a trial order now and let us prove 


the superiority of Weed Quality Doors. 


Leading Jobbers Sell Weed Doors. 


Weed Lumber Lo., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 























Menominee i. tage 
Reservation Stock 


Hemlock 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 
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that stock 
can be 
milled. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 
extending the time. Grades are standard 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 


WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. 


scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 


*“Wisconsin’s 
Very Best’’ 


association and 
































Car 
Cargo 
Shipments 


In addition to having direct 
connections with the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana and Michigan 
Central Railroads, we also ship 
by cargo to lake points. 


Boyne City Lumber Co. 






Here’s 


Dry Stock 
Ready to Ship 


Every item listed below is 
manufactured and graded in ac- 
cordance with our established 
standards of quality and _ offers 
buyers exceptional value. 


Wire Us Your Order Now. 


MAPLE 


200,000’ 4/4 FAS & Common Maple 
60,000’ 6/4 FAS & Common Maple 
60,000’ 8/4 FAS & Common Maple, Green 
50,000’ 10/4 FAS & Common Maple 
50,000’ 12/4 FAS & Common Maple 
50,000’ 16/4 FAS & Common Maple 
500,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Maple 
900,000’ 4/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


BEECH 


100,000’ 5/8 No. 2 & Btr. Beech 
150,000’ 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Beech 
250,000’ 6/4 No. 2 & Btr. Beech 
40,000’ 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 


BASSWOOD 
250,000’ 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
350,000’ 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
30,000’ 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
25,000’ 10/4x6 & Wider No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
60,000’ 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 


- Boyne City, Mich. 
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THE FepeRAL Trade Commission is investigating 
the cost of production of wood chemicals, 





THE lowly wooden barrel hoop is one of the 
wooden articles that are having a reincarnation be- 
cause of the soaring prices of iron and steel. 





AutTHO for sometime wide grill openings have 
been in favor the sliding door is coming back into 
fashion again so that one room may be heated 
while the adjoining room is shut off. 


A CORRESPONDENT states that farmers are buying 
portable metal corn cribs in considerable quantity. 
What has become of the older and undoubtedly more 
durable kind constructed of vertical hardwood strips 
woven together with wire? 





By THE way, how many of the retail lumbermen 
who are advocating the use of storm sash to con- 
serve fuel have their own lumber office windows 
fitted out this way? An ocular demonstration is the 
most effective advertisement. 





BECAUSE of the scarcity of shipping for the 
moving of Jumber supplies from Norway and Swe- 
den the plan of rafting large timbers is to be tried, 
probably on lines similar to those that have been 
successfully used upon our Pacific coast. 





Tue INDIANA State Board of Forestry is moving 
to have forestry made a regular study in all of the 
schools of the State. That would be an excellent 
idea for any State and even more emphatically for 
the prairie States than those which are more boun- 
tifully supplied with woodlands. 





Many farmers in Texas are out of a job because 
dry weather has ruined the season’s crop; but lum- 
bermen in the eastern part of the State suggest that 
there is plenty of cordwood to cut and cut-over lands 
to clear of stumps. Incidentally also there are 
plenty of railroad ties to be manufactured, an item 
that is extremely short at the present time because 
of the scarcity of labor. 





THE ‘‘motion study’’ work of efficiency experts 
has received a great deal of attention in industrial 
circles in the last few years and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN greets with interest its introduction 
into lumber retailing. Expert surveys of lumber 
yard operations, costs of delivery ete. have been 
and are being made in various sections of the coun- 
try, usually by joint codperation of lumber dealers 
in a section. The Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 
district has recently employed a lumber expert for 
this purpose, 


Owine to the scarcity of flour in Sweden a 
process has been developed by which bread is baked 
with two-thirds grain flour and one-third spruce 
wood flour. It would be assumed that the function 
of the wood flour in such a case would be merely 
a mechanical one to increase the volume of the food, 
but it is stated that careful experiments have indi- 
sated that fully one-third of the wood flour is ae- 
tually digested. Perhaps, however, the, Swedish 
stomach has unusual capabilities in this direction. 


Straw is now being largely used in England to 
reinforce short supplies of paper wood pulp. The 
Government has long used a yellowish paper much 
like our railroad manila for official forms and it is 
found that 20 to 40 percent of straw pulp can be 
used in paper for this purpose. Inasmuch as few 
of the paper mills any longer possess the equipment 
required for the old boiling treatment of straw to 
produce pulp a new cold process has been devised 
which requires only iron or brick tanks in addition 
to the ordinary paper mill machinery. 





WHILE most people will regret that the Govern- 
ment’s need for walnut will greatly deplete our 
supplies of standing timber, hay fever sufferers will 
probably be somewhat consoled by the fact that it 
now appears that walnut may be to a considerable 
extent responsible for the spring variety of hay 
fever. This has been scientifically proved to be 
the case in California with the California variety of 
walnut, and it is surmised is largely true of the 
eastern black walnut. This is the only tree that up 
to the present time has been suspected of producing 
pollen with hay fever possibilities. 





ONE oF the novel expedients connected with our 
ship building program to which little attention has 
hitherto been called is that which was adopted 
at Hog Island in the construction of two buildings 
intended to represent in complete detail the boiler 
and engine rooms of the ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ types of 
ships being built at that yard. These were erected 
as permanent specimen installations from which 
template and other measurements could be made in 
fitting the pipe and other equipment for the power 
installations upon the ships themselves. This de- 
vice has been found very useful in familiarizing 
the working crew with these details. 


Lumbermen Back of the Firing Line 
Do Effective Work 


When the history of this war is written no 
small share in its glorious achievements will be 
attributed to the various organizations that have 
looked after the welfare of the soldiers, in the 
training camps and on the battle lines, and to 
the men of large affairs who, not permitted to 
join the fighting ranks, gave up their business 
in order to devote their time to this welfare 
work. In this work lumbermen have played no 
small part, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad 
to devote space in its pages to stories of what 


they are doing. In the ranks of the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., the K. of ©. and other similar 
organizations are many lumbermen who cheer- 
fully are devoting their time to looking after the 
welfare of the soldiers and helping to maintain 
the morale without which no army can do effee- 
tive service. 

_ Letters such as that of H. A. Templeton, printed 
in a recent issue of this paper, and of Philip 8. 
Gardiner, printed in this issue, and the story of 
what is being done for the soldiers in the logging 
camps of the West ought to be an inspiration and 
help to open with an unquenchable enthusiasm 
the drive soon to begin for funds for the com- 
bined welfare organizations. 
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Government Recognizes the Merits 
of an Efficient Soldier 


The promotion of Col. Brice P. Disque to the rank 
of brigadier general, mention of which is made in 
the news columns of this issue, is a recognition by 
the War Department of a splendid, patriotic serv- 
ice and devotion to duty that will meet with the 
hearty approval of the lumber industry. Altho am- 
bitious to join his comrades-in-arms who are win- 
ning honors on the battlefields of France, Colonel 
Disque, good soldier that he is, accepted with good 
grace the detail to the more prosaic, but in every 
way as important, duty of providing the spruce 
without which America and the Allies could not 
gain mastery of the air. By his splendid genius 
for organization he converted the Pacifie North- 
west from a hotbed of I. W. W. activity and dis- 
loyalty into a center of patriotism of a high order 
and increased the production of airplane material 
over 1,000 percent. He has brought about a feeling 
of friendliness and a spirit of coéperation between 
employers and employees that had not hitherto pre- 
vailed and, in place of the I. W. W. with its sab- 
otage and sedition, has organized the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen, with patriotism its 
creed and the Stars and Stripes as its symbol. He 
has accomplished a great .work, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in saluting Gen. Brice 
P, Disque. 


Activities of National Association 
Largely Are to Be Curtailed 


In its final results the meeting of the directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Chieago last Friday was a distinet disap- 
pointment to those who had expected this confer 
ence to mark the beginning of a new era of enlarged 
usefulness to the industry of that organization, 

For more than a year the National has in a meas- 
ure limped along, practically marking time, while 
awaiting the consummation of plans for a program 
that would make it possible for the organization to 
become, as it was intended to be, of the greatest 
usefulness to the industry. 

With the funds available and as far as it could 
under its limitations the association has done some 
excellent constructive work and it was hoped that 
at this meeting necessary funds would be provided 
and an enlarged program authorized that would en 
able the work to go forward in a way caleulated to 
assure the greatest benefits to the entire industry. 

Unfortunately, this hope was not realized. 

With a competent, highly trained and experi 
enced secretary-manager at the helm, an executive 
of the highest standing in the industry ready to de 
vote his genius for organization and a great part 
of his time to the work, and all the machinery pro- 
vided for producing maximum results, the where 
withal to oil the machinery and keep it running 
smoothly was not provided, hence the organization 
can not function as had been planned and its activi- 
ties will be heavily curtailed. 

In planning a restricted program in keeping with 
the limited funds available the directors necessarily 
have had to cut off that part of the work that they 
thought could be spared best under present condi- 
tions. 

The work of the government relations committee 
is highly important at this time, as upon the results 
obtained thru that work may depend the very life 
of the industry. This work will be continued, but 
on a less elaborate scale than had been intended. 

The work of the bureau of economics is caleu- 
lated to be of the greatest value and it is necessary 
if the industry is to be made efficient and be in po 
sition to make a satisfactory showing in its dealings 
with departments of the Government. This work, 
however, to a large extent, will be held in abeyance 
until funds are available for carrying out the en- 
larged program. 

The Government is restricting and discouraging 
building operations just now and for this reason 
the trade extension activities of the association 
largely will be discontinued. This is regrettable, 
to say the least. While present markets are re- 
stricted, the need for exploitation and promotion 
work for wood never was greater. Competitors of 
wood are not going to cease their activities and in 
the period of reconstruction after the war may oc- 
cupy a commanding position. With the trade ex- 
tension activities of the National association lan- 
guishing, full benefits from the work already done 
will not be realized and the field will have to be 
cultivated again and wood will suffer because the 
preliminary work has not been followed up vigor- 
ously. 

Of course, with the National curtailing its trade 
extension work the regional associations probably 
will increase their activities along this line in self 
defense. 

While this restricted program will make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the president and secretary- 
manager of the association to reach the re- 
sults that they have a laudable ambition to attain, 


the industry may feel assured that its interests 
could not rest in more capable hands and that in- 
sofar as it is humanly possible to do so with the 
limited facilities available these men will safeguard 
the industry and maintain its integrity thru the 
storm and stress of war and guide it thru the pit 
falls of harmful legislation and vigorous competi- 
tion to a haven of safety. 

But the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation never can become the power for good to 
the industry that it was intended to be until the 
manufacturers determine to get together, wipe out 
all-sectional disagreements or suspicions and pro- 
vide the funds that are necessary. The goal was in 
sight at last Friday’s meeting. Much work may 
he necessary in order to reach that point again. 


A Rate Classification That Would 
Be Fatal to Lumber 


The position of lumber in freight classifications 
has been anomalous for many years and lumber- 
men have permitted this because lumber did not 
actually move on the class rates thus established— 
or at least in any volume. Special commodity 
tariffs provided for the great bulk of lumber move- 
ment along its main natural routes. Where this 
commodity rate structure had gaps in it lumber 
could still move upon exceptions to the classifi- 
cation. In the Southern Classification, for exam- 
ple, lumber was nominally in class A but lumber 
from southern mills to southern destinations actu 
ally moved as class P under an exception. 

Comes now a movement (in itself excellent) to 
do away with the three regional classifications 
that have hitherto prevailed, replacing them with 
a new, consolidated classification for the entire 
territory. The first announcement was that this 
would not disturb the exceptions above noted and 
that no testimony would be taken regarding them; 
but this announcement is found not to have in 
eluded the lines of the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration, which announced that on such lines the 
consolidated classification without exceptions of 
any sort would cover both interstate and intra- 
state class rates. 

The lumbermen awoke at the eleventh hour and 
are ably presenting evidence at the hearings. The 
instance, however, will illustrate the danger of hav- 
ing an exorbitant lumber rate anywhere within 
the tariff structure even tho it may be for the 
present a practically dormant rate. Why should 
it be there at all? Why should not the lumber- 
men insist as a matter of principle that the class 
rate on lumber always and everywhere should have 
a reasonably intimate relationship to the rate on 
which lumber actually moves, and at which it is 
possible for it to move? 

The instance also illustrates a weakness in the 
present method of holding rate hearings. The 
southern lumber consuming establishments to which 
the lumber rate would be practically tripled by the 
consolidated classification as originally proposed are 
usually small institutions, They may bulk large 
in the aggregate but can not be expeeted to bulk 
large in the showing which they can make at any 
one hearing even tho held in the most convenient 
place. Under such circumstances the merit of an 
argument can not and should not be judged by the 
number of shippers who come forward to support it. 
It should be more generally recognized that it is 
the duty of the Government to protect the indi- 
vidual shipper in such matters and of its own ac- 
cord to as large an extent as practical ascertain 
for itself the facts and be guided by them. The 
Government in many directions has shown quite an 
ability to ascertain facts of its own initiative thru 
investigators; why should it be necessary on a rate 
matter for it to sit back and wait for small ship- 
pers at considerable individual expense to come 
forward, or to fail to do so at their own peril? The 
fact that it costs $162.50 to move a 50,000-pound ear- 
load of lumber from Jacksonville, Fla., to Chicago 
and would cost under the proposed class A $192.50 
to move it from Jacksonville, Fla., to Milledgeville, 
Ga., is one that could be stated by letter for 3 cents 
postage, and one the inconsistency of which is evi- 
dent in the statement. The present method of de- 
veloping such information thru hearings which must 


‘be attended in person is expensive, cumbersome and 


inadequate in a large degree. There are of course 
cases in which such hearings are the best means 
of developing the record. There are other cases in 
which a business man using ordinary business meth- 
ods could inform himself more fully and quite as 
accurately at a mere fraction of the expense in- 
volved in the hearing plan. 





THERE is a possibility that soon lumbermen who 
sell material to the railroads will receive their pay 
in trade acceptances. The National Association 


of Credit Men has petitioned Director General Me- 
Adoo for the adoption of the trade acceptance 


plan in paying for purchases by the Federal rail- 
roads, 





A Practice That Manufacturers Are 
Urged to Discontinue 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heretofore has com- 
mented upon the forward steps taken by some of the 
lumber distributers’ associations in endeavoring to 
correct some of the evil practices extant in the trade 
—notably the cancellation of orders on a declining 
market. Now one of the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, is urging its members to re- 
frain from quoting on Navy Department schedules 
when they are not in position to handle the busi- 
ness. Some manufacturers have made it a prac- 
tice to quote on all inquiries in order to be re- 
tained on the mailing list, and where the business 
was not desirable or the stock was not available 
to name a price so high as to assure the order not 
being placed with them, This has resulted in a wide 
range of prices and, as pointed out by the manager 
of the association named, is an injustice to manu- 
facturers who really are in position to handle the 
business and is harmful to the trade. While in this 
particular instance only Government business is in 
question, it has long been a question for discussion 
among manufacturers as to whether it were better 
to quote on all inquiries in the general trade and 
when order files were loaded and stocks short name 
a price sufficiently high to discourage the business, 
or frankly to advise the customer of actual condi- 
tions and refrain from quoting. 

Possibly the question never will be settled, as it 
is one that each manufacturer must decide for him- 
self, but it is a problem that the associations might 
discuss with profit. 


State Council Strict in Interpreting 
Restricted Building Order 


As will be noted on pages 69 and 70 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the non-war con- 
struction bureau of the Illinois State Council of De- 
fense expects to be rigid in its interpretation of the 
order of the War Industries Board restricting build- 
ing operations and to hew close to the line in consid- 
ering applications for permits. To this stand, as 
long as good common sense is used in passing upon 
applications, no exception can be taken, and there is 
no reason to fear that with proper codperation any 
permit will be refused that really should be granted. 

While the order of the War Industries Board 
does not require permits for new farm buildings up 
to $1,000 or for repairs to existing buildings up to 
$2,500, builders regard it as advisable to secure the 
approval of the local councils of such improve- 
ments, as otherwise they find the dealers doubtful 
as to their right to supply the necessary materials, 
the dealers not wishing to take chances on their 
supplies being cut off because of any violation of 
the building order. In order to make it easy for 
such permits to be secured the State council is sup- 
plying its local representatives with blank appli- 
cations covering those features, on which the local 
hoard may take final action without reference to 
the State board. 

As may be noted from the instructions issued by 
the State chairman, while the State council has au- 
thority to refuse permits after thoro investigation 
it can not issue a permit upon an application ap- 
proved by it, but its endorsement must go to 
Washington for final approval or rejection. When 
an application for a permit is refused by the State 
council the applicant has the privilege of appeal to 
the national council. The instructions issued to the 
county non-war construction committees by the IIli- 
nois State chairman are printed on pages 69 and 70 
of this issue and should be read carefully by all deal- 
ers and kept for convenient reference. Presumably 
similar instructions are being sent out by the State 
councils generally. 

In this connection also it would be helpful and 
good business if lumber dealers would coéperate 
with the State councils in organizing the local com- 
mittees and thus see that level headed business men 
of good judgment are placed on these committees, 
with whom dealers and builders may work in confi- 
dence and in harmony. 

The modification of the original order that per- 
mits the construction of new farm buildings up to 
$1,000 is a concession that is worth much to the 
lumber trade, especially as most of this class of 
work will be done by the farmer himself and his 
farm help, hence little of this aggregate cost will 
be taken up in labor. 

With sensible, patriotic codéperation between the 
local dealers and the councils of defense, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that this matter of 
securing permits soon will adjust itself and the 
injury to the lumber trade will not be nearly so 
great as at first was feared. And whatever injury 
may result, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows that 
it will be borne cheerfully because it is adding 
strength to the arms of Uncle Sam and helping to 
win the war. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


DURABILITY OF TAMARACK 

Recently we had some tamarack fence posts offered 
us. They were recommended very highly for lasting 
qualities. We were assured by the salesman that they 
would outlast white or yellow cedar and that they 
would not rot at the surface of the ground, as fre- 
quently occurs in many kinds of fence posts. We have 
had no experience with these posts and would like to 
know what their reputation is for lasting qualities.— 
Inquiry No. 80. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
dealer in the State of New York. 

Tamarack is a larch and there is very little dif- 
ference between the larches and the cedars as re- 
gards durability in exposure to moisture. In both 
the heart wood is materially more durable than the 
sap wood, the latter, however, being usually com- 
paratively thin. There are several varieties of 
tamarack or larch in the United States, differing 
little, however, in durability. Hastern tamarack, 
or ‘‘hackmatack’’ as it is often called in the Kast, 
may be used for fence posts with every assurance 
that it will show excellent durability —EpiTor. | 





‘*RED BAY’’ IS NOT TUPELO 

Answering your favor of the Ist, we beg leave to 
advise that the information as prepared for your Query 
and Comment Department under No. 66 is not the 
correct information. You have given us information 
regarding bay poplar or tupelo, but the wood we are 
seeking information on is what is called “red bay” and 
resembles magnolia, with the color and texture closely 
resembling ash, tho it is soft textured.—INquiny 
No. 66. 

[In the issue of Oct. 5 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
replied to a former inquiry taking it for granted 
that the wood referred to was tupelo. If, however, 
that is not the case it is quite likely that what is 
meant is a southern member of the laurel family 
closely akin to sassafras. Its botanical name is 
Persea borbonia. The fruit is small and of dark 
blue color, with thin flesh. The wood is heavy, 
hard, very strong, somewhat brittle and of a bright 
red with a thin lighter colored sapwood. 

This wood is of no commercial prominence at the 
present time. Back in the eighteenth century a 
considerable amount of it was exported from the 
Carolinas and it was then regarded as a fine furni- 
ture wood; in fact, being esteemed more highly 
than mahogany, and some pieces of furniture 150 
years old, and manufactured from this wood are 
still to be found occasionally in the South. It also 
at one time was used considerably by ship builders, 
but as far as is known is no longer employed in 
boat building. It is manufactured into wood novel 
ties of various sorts at some southern points. It 
might be possible to interest some furniture special 
ists in the wood—meaning by that builders of odd 
pieces of furniture. Manufacturers of furniture on 
the factory plan would not be interested, as it is too 
much trouble for them to introduce an unknown 
wood.—EbDITOoR. | 


—— Buy Liperty Bonps >—— 


WANTS FIR AND REDWOOD CONNECTIONS 

1 want to get into direct touch with suppliers of 
Oregon and redwood suitable for this country. 

I am connected with an old established firm of tim 
ber merchants. As time goes by death removes one 
partner after another, until the position now is that 
I am for the present carrying on the business as the 
executor of the last surviving partner, with his only 
remaining son managing it. 

Some years ago there were direct importations by 
our merchants; some still do it, but generally the 
practice now seems to be for lumbermen on your side 
to get into touch with agents on this side; these 
agents become principals and sell C, I. I. E. 

I don’t object to an agent earning his profit, but 
when he starts merchanting a good many different 
aspects crop up; hence I would be glad if you would 
hand this letter over to a reputable supplier on your 
side, with a view to direct business between us.-—- 
Inquiry No, 63. 








[The above inquiry comes from a small but old 
established and reliable firm of timber merchants 
in Melbourne, Australia. It is in no particular 
hurry to enter into fresh connections inasmuch as 
it has more than a half million feet in each wood 
purchased to arrive. There is, however, an excel- 
lent opportunity of establishing a connection here 
for future business. The address will be supplied 
upon request.—EKDITOR. | 


~ 


HEART GRADES NOT STANDARD 

Please mail us one uptodate yellow pine grading book 
and define for us what is called 90 percent heart grad- 
ing.—INquiry No. 74. 

[The only standard grade of the Southern Pine 
Association in which the proportion of heart is 
specified is the merchantable grade that requires 
two-thirds or more heart surface on one of the wide 
faces in sizes 9 inches and under and two-thirds or 
more on both wide faces in larger sizes. Where 





sticks are square the best face, or the two best op- 
posed faces, shall govern. 


Heart showing the full 


length even if not two-thirds of the area meets the 
requirements of this grade. 

The rules further provide that all timber speci- 
fications except merchantable, specifying heart re- 
quirements, will be considered special contract. It 
is also necessary to indicate whether the heart re- 
quirements refer to cubical contents or to the 
surface measurements of the piece. A 90 percent 
timber rule might merely require that 90 percent 
of the total cross section shall be heart or it might 
require that 90 percent of the total exterior sur- 
face shall show heart. The latter would, of course, 
be the more rigid rule, as a timber having 90 per- 
cent heart contents would in almost every case 
show more than 10 percent sap wood upon its four 
surfaces.—EDITOR. } 





ANOTHER LUMBER TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


We are enclosing you a copy of our trade acceptance 
which we are just putting out and which might interest 
some of your readers as to general makeup ete.——-B. W. 
SCHAFER, president Schafer Lumber Co., Chicago. 
No. 78. 

[ The trade acceptance accompanying is very neat- 
ly arranged and follows other forms specially 
adapted to the lumber trade in providing space for 
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indicating the invoice number, car number and 
freight deduction. It is made in duplicate, allow- 
ing one copy to be retained by the acceptor, and 
the back of this second copy carries the following: 

_In line with the present conservation policies and 
with the recommendation of the Federal Reserve Board 
we urge the use of trade acceptance. 

This trade acceptance is made out for the amount of 
our attached invoice less estimated freight, and we 
would thank you to sign at the left-hand side in the 
space provided, returning the original to us and pre- 
serving this duplicate for your files. 

The signing of this trade acceptance adds no further 
obligation ; it simply places a definite maturity date 
upon a present obligation. 

This is an excellent form and it will be noted 
that the provision of the acceptance form at the 
end of the draft prevents any defacement or ob- 
scuration of the body of the draft by the text of the 
acceptance.—EDITOoR. | 


DOGWOOD LUMBER WANTED 
Please advise us the names of any manufacturers 
who could furnish us with dogwood lumber.—INnquiny 
No, 88, 


" oer , . ; 
| The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania; the 
address will be supplied upon request.—Eb1Tor. | 











MILLIONS OF FEET FOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7.—The War Depart 
ment announced on Saturday that the big Gillespie 
shell loaaing plant at Morgan, N. J., near South 
Amboy, largely destroyed wy fire and explosions 
Friday night and Saturday, will be reconstructed 
at once, 

This plant covers approximately nine square 
miles. It is the biggest establisnment of its kind 
in the world. When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
Washington representative visited Morgan in July 
he found a great wooden city stretching away for 
miles, 

Many millions of feet of lumber will be required 
to rebuild this plant. A contractors’ organization 
was on the ground at the time the catastrophe oc 
curred and started the work of reconstruction the 
moment it was certain the last explosion had oe 
curred, The contract, as a matter of course, was 
awarded to T. A. Gillespie, Sons & Co., which con 
cern built the original plant and operated it for 
the Government. 

While the loss is serious, Uncle Sam can worry 
along without the Gillespie plant pending its re 
construction. The work will be done one unit at 
a time so that the operation of shell loading may be 
resumed on the instalment plan. When finally 
unished the original plant was designed to load up- 
ward of 50,000 shells of various calibers every day. 

the Oliver and California loading companies 
have large plants near by and it was feared for a 
time tnat they also might ‘‘goe up,’’ but they es 
caped and are still loading shells with which to 
smash the Huns. In addition, several private com 
panies are turning out many thousands of shells 
every day. 

This disaster illustrates the manner in which the 
Government can move when faced by a big emer 
gency. At the present time it is impossible to esti 
mate fully the cost of reconstruction, but it will be 
-etween $5,000,000 and $10,000,000. 

Because of the emergency nature of the work, it 
is likely that arrangements will be made to take 
over all stocks of lumber in retail yards within easy 
reach of South Amboy, to be replaced later by mill 
shipments thru the lumber emergency bureaus. 
This has been the prevailing practice. Not an hour 
is to be lost in the work of reconstruction. 

The temporary character of the many buildings, 
of course, will make reconstruction easier. Ground 
was broken for the original plant in January of this 





PLANT RECONSTRUCTION 


year and shells were being loaded in the first com- 
pleted unit a few months later. With much of the 
piping and other work still virtually intact, it is 
expected that some units will be in operation again 
before the end of the year. 

The War Department also announces plans for 
additional construction in camps under the super- 
vision of the construction division, as follows: 

Buildings for motor school at Camp Taylor, the esti- 
inated cost of which is $182,233. The buildings will 
include quarters and barracks, administration office, 
class rooms and a motor school, 

A Liberty theater for Camp Kearney, Cal., which will 
cost $21,000, 

Six two-story ward barrack buildings will be added to 
General Hospital No, 14 at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. The 
estimated cost is $122,084. 

A proving ground for Clear Springs, Md. The con 
struction of buildings will cost $60,000 and the provid- 
ing of equipment will cost $15,000. All the buildings 
will be one-story structures, 

Buildings are to be provided at the musketry school 
which is being located at Columbus, Ga. There will be 
temporary accommodations for about 1,200 men, The 
estimated cost is $100,000, 

Additions and improvements to existing buildings at 
the base hospital located at Camp Stuart, Va., will be 
provided at an estimated cost of $448,200. The new 
buildings will consist of additional officers’ quarters, 
laboratories, storehouses and alterations to the adminis- 
tration building, receiving ward, nurses’ infirmary and 
nurses’ quarters, 

ee en es 

THE MOUNTAIN trails which are under construe- 
tion in national forests constantly by the Forest 
Service are often picturesque and quite as often 
rather expensive to construct. On the eastern slope 
of the Cascades, where the undergrowth is light 
and the slopes ordinarily smooth or rolling, the 
cost ranges from $20 to $100 a mile. On the west- 
ern side, however, the range is from $75 to $350 a 
mile. The recently constructed 281% miles of 
Rogue River trail thru the Sisikiyou national forest, 
however, averaged about $500 a mile in cost be- 
cause of difficult rock work. Class A or main 
trails are built 15 to 48 inches wide and kept under 
15 percent grade with 10 as a standard. On these 
trails switch backs are avoided. On Class B trails 
12 to 48 inches wide a maximum grade of 20 per- 
cent and switchbacks are allowable altho the legs 
are kept as long as possible. Class © trail needs 
to be only 12 inches wide and any grade that a horse 
can get over, these being branch or spur trails. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER ‘TRADE CONDITIONS 


Altho the sudden turn in the European situation 
during the last week has had a pronounced effect 
on public sentiment, and altho the highly sig- 
nificant war developments have been quick to re- 
flect in some markets, conservative business inter- 
ests show no disposition to disregard the facts that 
the end of the war is not yet in sight and that there 
are still difficult times ahead; but the leading in- 
dustries, to the contrary, seem all the more eager to 
increase their production of war essentials. The 
industrial life of the nation is concentrating more 
and more each week on the vast and urgent Govern- 
ment requirements, and civilian wants are not only 
promptly sidetracked whenever the occasion requires 
it but in instances they receive no consideration 
whatever. There is a growing scarcity of goods for 
commercial consumption, the list of commodities off 
the market growing weekly, and there is no pros- 
peet of any early relief from such a situation, with 
war work monopolizing manufacturers’ attention 
and the general shortage of labor and materials 
rendering imperative further shiftings of these to 
the more essential industries, which of course means 
that the less essential plants are in danger of being 
closed down. Yet the restriction on domestic dis- 
tribution to civilian trade is not wholly due to a 
scarcity of supplies; conservatism and a strict sense 
of economy prevail thruout the country, and the 
fourth Liberty loan, now open to subscription, also 
absorbs a lot of the money that under other circum- 
stances would be expended on the market. Another 
week has passed with money rates remaining un- 
altered, on a strictly 6 percent basis, and easier 
money conditions do not seem likely to be an early 
possibility. 

* * . 

The commercial movement of southern pine 
has been very little affected by the embargo and 
permit system, for the reason that only abso- 


lutely essential requirements 
SOUTHERN have any chance of being consid- 
PINE ered. The Government of course 


continues to monopolize practi- 
eally the entire production of the mills; but 
while it is bringing every possible pressure to 
bear on the lumbermen to speed up their pro- 
duction to meet the urgent war needs their out- 
put shows a general decline because of a further 
accentuated labor shortage. Furthermore, Span- 
ish influenza is raging with intensity thruout 
some parts of the South, threatening to make ad- 
ditional inroads on the meager supply of labor. 
Some sections report an acute searcity of cars. 
Dimension is still in very strong demand and the 
supply is very short; most lumbermen not being 
satisfied with the prices offered for this material, 
are cutting boards and other 


more remunera- 
tive items instead of the usual amount of 
dimension. During the week ended Oct. 4 


’ 
150 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation produced a total of 70,086,077 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 93,628,468 
feet. These mills made shipments totalling 62,- 
253,171 feet and received orders for 71,406,117 
feet. The average percentage of this amount 
that enters into Government and other strictly 
essential uses is ascertained thru a statement 
made during the week at a meeting of the Ala- 
bama-Mississippi Emergency Bureau, to the ef- 
fect that during the last three months fully 80 
percent of the shipments had been made on such 
accounts, and that the remaining percentage 
hereafter will be greatly reduced thru the grow- 
ing labor shortage. 
x * 

Altho business in general has felt the effect of 
the fourth Liberty loan campaign and affairs must 
be expected to move slowly until it is concluded, 

North Carolina mills booked a vol- 


NORTH ume of business last week that 
CAROLINA compares very favorably with that 
PINE of the previous week. Most of the 


demand still has its sources with 
the Government and its contractors, and with the 
box manufacturers, but a general increase in com- 
mercial buying is expected shortly, now that the 
price base is certain. The manufacturers were 
somewhat disappointed at last week’s ruling by the 
price fixing committee, which continued the old 
maximum prices into effect until Dee, 31, with the 
exception of a few glaring inconsistencies that will 
be remedied in conference, they believing them- 
selves entitled to a higher base by virtue of the 
greatly increased production costs. However, the 
disappointment over prices may to some extent be 
offset by an increased demand, now that the situa- 
tion is clear. Many buyers, and especially box 
manufacturers, have held back theiy orders for 
some time, awaiting the price fixing committee’s 
decision, and now that the indefinite aspect of the 
situation has disappeared a greater volume of 
orders is expected. Standard operations of course 


show no disposition to give concessions, but some 


small mills still seem eager to unload their stocks by 
this convenient method. The embargo is not worry- 
ing the manufacturers greatly, most of their busi- 
ness being of an essential character. New business 
from the Government is not so large at present, but 
more such business is in prospect. 

* * * 


There is a continued large demand for hardwood 
lumber, but shipments are rather slow because of 
delay in the receipt of permits covering shipments 

into the restricted territory. The 
HARDWOODS demand is largely for specials for 

Government work of various kinds, 
and for railroad material. Box factories are also 
reported to be liberal buyers, they using up prac- 
tically all the common stuff that can be had. Fac- 
tory demand independent of Government orders, 
however, is very slow, and virtually no business is 
coming from retail yards, altho the recent modi- 
fication of the building restrictions should result 
in an eventual revival of country yard trade. Some 
sections report weaker quotations as a result of the 
embargo and building permit system, and altho the 
trade has practically adjusted itself to the new 
conditions, which actually have proved far less 
severe than they appeared at first glance, the sud- 
den check of activity following the announcement 
of these orders has not yet been fully offset. The 
market, however, is quickly regaining its equilib- 
rium, and manufacturers seem well satisfied with 
their lot and have no fear of the immediate future, 
plenty of business of essential character appearing 
in sight. 

* * * 

General trade in northern pine is inactive for the 
time of year, a natural consequence of the restric- 
tions on building; but there is a brisk factory de- 
mand, chiefly for war work. Most 
of this demand comes from eastern 
points, as the industrial plants 
nearer home have not as yet gotten 
their share of war work, excepting some orders for 
boxes. Retail trade is dull, but the outlook for a 
greater movement this fall to country yards is good, 
now that the Government has modified its building 
restriction order so as to permit farmers to carry 
on without permits construction valued up to $1,000 
and repair work costing not more than $2,500; but 
this expected trade is slow in opening up and in 
the meanwhile the railroad situation grows serious. 
Mill stocks are reported as large, tho not abnormal. 
But the winter cut will be greatly restricted by 
labor conditions, with the result that northern pine 
may become quite scarce and old stocks good prop- 
erty. 


NORTHERN 
PINE 





—-+—~ Buy Liperty Bonnos >—— 


Eastern centers report the demand for western 
pines as generally poor, with practically no move- 
ment other than of some boards for container and 

packing purposes at war manufac- 





WESTERN turing plants. The mills complain 
PINES that their business has been serious- 


ly cut into by the recent Govern- 
ment restrictions on new building and by the 
embargo on lumber shipments east of the Missis- 
sippi River. This situation has awakened western 
pine manufacturers to the desirability of having 
essential and Government business on their books 
during these times, and they have decided to make 
serious bids for war business. They are especially 
eager to secure box contracts under war specifica- 
tions on a more extensive scale than they have in 
the past, and at a meeting at Spokane, Wash., last 
week decided to bring their case before the Govern- 
ment authorities. Prices on some items are re- 


ported to be weakening somewhat, under the 

pressure of present unfavorable market conditions. 
* * * 

The west Coast situation revolves chiefly 


around the meeting of representatives of the 
Douglas fir industry and the price fixing com- 
mittee at Washington scheduled 


WEST for Friday of this week. The in- 
COAST dustry has been working on a 
PRODUCTS _ theoretical $26 base, but has not 


secured it. Lumbermen generally 
say that a continuation of this $26 base would 
be satisfactory to them, provided they get it; 
for at such a price they can prosper, even under 
the heavy stress of Government regulations and 
an aggravated labor situation. But the price 
situation is only of secondary consideration in 
the industry; the disposal of the tremendous 
quantities of side-cuts from select Government stock 
is of primary importance. Altho the mission of 
the representatives now in Washington suppos- 
edly is to reach an agreement with the Govern- 
ment on prices their real object is more to se- 
cure Government aid in solving this problem of 
accumulation of the common stock, which by 
most manufacturers is held to be more important 





than prices. In placing contracts for box mate- 
rial, construction lumber etc. it is argued that 
preference should be given those mills cutting 
ship schedules and airplane stock; and the pro- 
ducers feel that unless the enormous side-cut of 
this select stock is moved—which can effectively 
be done only thru Government codperation—at 
least in reasonable volume there is serious dan- 
ger that the Government’s war program will be 
seriously interfered with. In the meanwhile, the 
west Coast mills are operating to as near ca- 
pacity as present conditions will allow, cutting, 
of course, mainly on Government orders. The 
railroads take a certain amount of the common 
stuff and the housing projects in the various 
Joast cities consume their share. Further, the 
placement of orders aggregating 60,000,000 feet 
of lumber, including a large number of ties for 
western railroads, is expected. All this relieves 
the side-cut situation that much; but when it is 
realized that enormous quantities of select stock 
are cut and that only a small part of each log is 
suitable for this stock it is readily seen that it 
is not much more than a few drops in the bucket. 
During the week ended Oct. 2, 120 mills report- 
ing to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
produced a total of 73,371,542 feet, or 4.09 per- 
cent below normal; shipped 68,003,206 feet and 
received orders for 54,266,570 feet. 


* * * 


Government business with the southern cypress 
mills shows a steady increase, indicating the 
growing favor with which this wood meets as a 
manufacturing material. A bet- 
ter call from ordinary commercial 
sources is also reported, now that 
the permit system for shipments into embargoed 
territory works more smoothly. Country yards 
also take an increasing quantity for farm con- 
struction and repair work. But in the face of 
this growing popularity of cypress production is 
steadily being decreased as a result of the labor 
shortage, which fact makes cypress stocks in- 
creasingly valuable to holders. Prices remain 
firm. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


The lumberman who believed that with the 
completion of the Government’s program of 
camp and cantonment, dock and initial ship con- 

struction the war demand for lum- 
CURRENT ber would automatically cease, 
FACTORS leaving the lumber industry to 
flounder helplessly on a commer- 
cial market that was disrupted by war-imposed 
conditions, was very much mistaken. That the 
beginning of the end of the Government’s vast 
lumber requirements is not yet in sight is amply 
testified to by recent developments. For exam- 
ple, some time ago the impression got abroad 
that the wooden ship building program had to be 
abandoned because, it was said, such a serious 
shortage of engines existed that it would be use- 
less to build additional ships of this type. <A 
statement just made by Federal Shipping Board 
authorities to Congress, in requesting further 
funds, says that engine production facilities have 
been increased and now it is the intention of the 
board to contract for more ships than before an- 
nounced. Plans now call for at least 244 addi- 
tional wooden ships, the bulk of these to be of 
the new ‘‘ National’’ 5,000-ton type, substantially 
larger than the types heretofore constructed. 
That this means much in the way of future ship 
schedules to be cut by the sawmills of the coun- 
try is easily comprehended. Nor will Government 
requirements stop with this greatly increased 
amount of ship material. The great T. N. T. plant 
upon which catastrophe descended late last week 
will be completely reconstructed. This will mean 
additional millions of feet of lumber. Washing- 
ton dispatches this week announce the construc- 
tion of five more great war plants, and many 
more contracts of this nature are understood to 
be on the way. Several great army hospitals are 
also in prospect, Indianapolis, among other cities, 
to have one of 4,000 beds, valued at $5,000,000. 
All this means more work for the lumber manu- 
facturer. On top of this are the great industrial 
housing projects in which practically every great 
industrial city in the country is absorbed. In 
Portland, Ore., for example, 2,000 dwellings are 
to be built, and at Seattle, Wash., 8,000 houses 
are imperatively needed, to be constructed at the 
rate of 1,250 a month. And then the immense 
requirements of the railroads, present and future, 
must not be overlooked. Verily, enough business 
is in view to keep every lumber mill in the coun- 
try in operation to the full capacity its labor 
facilities will allow, until the end of the war per- 
haps; and after that there is reason to doubt 
td the lumber industry will be a serious suf- 
erer. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Regardless of the real motives underlying Ger- 
many’s request for an armistice and the peace 
parley, bankers generally agree that instead of 
executing any slowing down in war loan subscrip- 
tions the effort should be rather to speed up sub- 
scriptions to the fourth Liberty loan. The Ameri- 
can people have completely lost confidence in Ger- 
man officialdom and added to this is the feeling 
that there can be no justification for a peace parley 
so long as the Teutonic armies occupy French and 
Belgian territory and continue wantonly to burn 
and devastate French and Belgian cities as they 
leave under compulsion of the allied advances. 

Considerable concern was felt over the appear- 
ance of Germany’s ‘‘peace offensive’’ on the eve 
of and during the fourth Liberty loan drive, but 
such apprehension as existed is rapidly being ex- 
pelled as the underlying attitude of the American 
people reveals itself. America apparently is in no 
mood for a compromise with the enemy, but rather 
is showing a determination that is backed up by 
popular sentiment to see the war thru to the end. 
What this means to the allied countries is difficult 
to measure, but the developments on the battle 
fronts since the turn of the tide, when the American 
troops began to take an aggressive part in the fight- 
ing, indicate a unification of purpose and effort to 
crush out Prussian militarism and autocracy. 

This spirit is manifesting itself in the business 
world and everywhere in the United States are to 
be found accumulative evidences of increased effort 
and a centralization of force on the one objective, 
the winning of the war. Business is straining in 
the effort to keep up with the Government’s re- 
quirements. As the needs of the Government ex- 
pand beyond all previous calculations the neces- 
sity for intensive productive efforts becomes in- 
creasingly apparent. The concentration of indus- 
trial activities on the requirements of the Govern- 
ment and the demand from other sources for the 
more essential products are causing manufacturers 
and dealers to hesitate to accept civilian orders that 
are not compatible with the Government require- 
ments. This is compelling a greater shifting and 
redirection of business from the less essential to 
war production. 

It is surprising, however, that this readjustment 
is being accomplished with so little business mor- 
tality. Caution and conservatism have been the 
watch words in all lines not catering to Govern- 
ment needs. A most concrete illustration of this 
is shown by the remarkable exhibit of commercial 
failures compiled by one of the large credit agen- 
cies. The R. G. Dun figures for August covering the 
entire country reflected the smallest number on 
record with the single exception of August, 1899. 
The indebtedness involved in these failures has been 
smaller only in four other years during August; 
namely, 1905, 1900, 1899 and 1898. Obviously 
this reflects not only conservatism on the part of 
business men but a better hanating of credit facili- 
ties and the mobilization of our banking resources 
effectively to protect legitimate business, even in 
the slowing down process and under conditions ordi- 
narily preceding increased business disaster. 

There has been some criticism of departure from 
the time honored custom of restricting the volume 
of business at the credit source thru increase in 
interest rates, which necessarily lays a burden 
on the less profitable lines of business and forces 
the process of elimination. Ordinarily this works 
out satisfactorily and is the normal way of recti- 
fying an overtrading condition. These critics, how- 
ever, fail to take into full consideration the fact 
that these are abnormal times; that the credit situ- 
ation of the entire world is abnormal and, not only 
that, but that there exist thruout the entire civilized 
world unprecedented conditions in every direction. 

These conditions result in such an excessive de- 
mand for those products that are essential in war 
times as completely to overshadow all else and re- 
quire a concentration of productive effort in order 
to supply the requirements, and this of necessity 
withdraws capital, labor and plant capacity from 
that line of production which the people of the 
world can get along without and not cause any 
serious hardship. 

The world’s requirements are so great in every 
direction as to call for the best effort and the best 
thought available. It is no easy task suddenly to 
expand the business of a nation many fold without 
serious confusion resulting. What has been ac- 
complished in this direction in this country is 
marvelous when all the elements are taken into 
consideration. That there should be experienced 
in this country, under conditions now existing, a 
period in which commercial failures number less 
than at any time since the recovery from the panic 
of the ’90s speaks volumes in support of the 
businesslike methods under which business is pro- 
ceeding to meet the problems growing out of our 
entrance into the war. 

To some extent the developments that have taken 
place such as the formulating policies of taxation 





have contributed to this. Uncertainty as to the 
effect of the provisions of the revenue laws on in- 
dividual business compelled caution and conserva- 
tism, while patriotic impulses forced essential in- 
dustries to speed up to meet the requirements of 
the American Government. Conservation of credits 
and of banking resources, mobilization of banking 
reserve, price fixing of basic materials, the control 
of means of transportation, provision for priority 
deliveries and other necessary war time restrictions 
and regulations have been factors unknown in nor- 
mal times, but effective in meeting abnormal con- 
ditions brought by our participation in the war as 
a belligerent. There are still problems to be solved, 
but they are being worked out thru the combined 
wisdom of the more farseeing minds of the country. 

The problems of taxation and providing the nee- 
essary fund thru Government loans out of which 
to meet the tremendous expenses of the war and 
to stimulate the credit of our Allies, who are big 
customers of American industry, call for conserva- 
tion of credit and the utilization of all available 
credit in a way to prevent unnecessary expansion 
or dangerous inflation. In this the Federal Reserve 
System is playing an important part. The expan- 
sion of circulating media apace with the increase 
of the volume of business, if it is predicated on 
that class of commercial credits representing the 
creation of wealth, is not inflation of a dangerous 
character, if it is inflation at all. There is being 
created thru the use of this credit new wealth rep- 
resenting new dollars, and it would seem sound 
finance and banking that there should be provided 
temporary circulating media to make possible that 
creation of new wealth. 


It is strange that criticism of the increase in 
the volume of Federal Reserve notes carrying a 
covering of gold in accordance with banking prac- 
tice of the century and predicated on the most 
liquid of commercial banking assets should be in- 
dulged in by men who have supported the national 
bank currency in the years gone by. The national 
bank currency has served its purpose well, but ad- 
mittedly it is not as scientific a currency as the Fed- 
eral Reserve circulating medium. The national 
bank currency is predicated on Government bonds 
of long time maturity and can be retired before 
that maturity only by the voluntary act or legis- 
lative requirements of the banks asking its issue. 
The Federal Reserve currency expands and con- 
tracts automatically, with the increase or decrease 
of the volume of the most liquid commercial credits 
in the portfolios of the rediscounting bank. 

Obviously, the Federal Reserve currency is the 
more scientific of the two and affords the better 
precaution against undue inflation. There may 
be a question as to whether the commercial credits 
of the country can be put in such form in a suffi- 
ciently short time to afford a necessary volume of 
liquid asset for rediscount should the war continue 
long, but after all this question best can be an- 
swered by the codperation of business men in ad- 
justing their own methods in handling commercial 
credits and utilizing the acceptance very largely 
in place of the open book account. Certainly the 
Federal Reserve system has afforded the country a 
method of avoiding inflation which could not have 
been prevented had the country been compelled to 
rely entirely upon the old bond secured currency 
to care for business requirements in this war period. 





MAXIMUM PRICES FOR 


Wasuineron, D. C., Oct. 7.—Following its denial 
of any advance in the maximum prices on North 
Carolina pine, with the exception of a few changes 
in the item prices, the price fixing committee has 
declared the following list effective from midnight 
Oct. 1 to midnight Dee. 31: 


These prices are for long- and shortleaf pine lumber 
delivered (freight allowed) to Norfolk, Richmond and 
other Virginia gateways. For shipments to destination 
points north of and beyond these gateways these prices 
are for such portion of freight allowed to destination 
points as will equal shipments originating in above 
gateways. For shipments to destination points south 
of these gateways the f. o. b. cars mill or f. 0. b. vessel 
rail mill prices shall be $2.50 a thousand less on each 
item than prices named on attached list. Except 83-inch 
and thicker sizes deduct $3.50 M: Effective midnight 


Oct. 1 to and inclusive Dec. 31, 1918. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 Cull 

1x3 & 3% flooring, kiln 

MEINE ose iene bsscece: 600.90 $43.00 $41.00 $36.50 $33.00 
1x4 & 4% flooring, kiln 

eT rr 42.00 40.00 87.50 33.00 
1x5 & 5% flooring, kiln 

WERE Sia cig nslcwie bie ae -»+» 87.60 34.50 
1x6 flooring, kiln dried .... ...- 38.50 35.50 
1x2% to 5% flooring, 

MIM GPICR oo. cieroes 86.00 32.00 $20.00 
14%x2% & 8 flooring, 

Mile GPIO we ccccccs 47.00 45.00 37.50 32.00 
14%x3% & 4 flooring, 

Ye Pee 47.00 45.00 87.50 382.00 
%”"x2%” to 3%” Cceil- 

ing, kiln dried...... 27.50 26.00 24.00 21.00 
7/16"x2%”" to 3%” ceil- 

ing, kiln dried...... 29.00 27.50 25.50 22.50 
%"x2%”" to 8%” ceil- 

ing, kiln dried...... 31.50 30.00 28.50 24.00 
5"x214” to 3%” ceil- 

ing, kiln dried...... 34.00 32.50 380.00 26.00 
% & 13/16” 2% to 3%” 

ceiling, kiln dried... 43.00 41.00 
18/16x2% & 3 parti- 

tion, kiln dried..... 43.00 41.00 37.00 34.00 
13/16x38%, 4 & 4% par- 

tition, kiln dried... 44.00 42.00 37.50 34.00 
18/16x5 & 5% parti- 

tion, kiln dried..... 46.00 44.00 38.00 36.50 
1x6” drop or O G sid- 

ing, kiln dried...... 45.00 42.00 37.50 36.50 
Bevel siding from 1” 

stock, kiln dried.... 30.00 28.00 26.00 22.00 
Bevel siding from 14” 

stock, kiln dried.... 32.00 380.00 28.00 24.00 





‘Add $1.00 a thousand feet for specified lengths. 
Deduct $1 a thousand feet for air dried. 








Kiln Dried Finish 82S No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
1x 4 to 12 random..... $43.50 $41.50 ware aaa 
3S S TAMBOM «0.5.00 «+. 43,5 41.50 
1x 6 random. 44.50 42.50 
1x & random.. +. 45.50 43.50 
BEIO TANGOM:. .cvcccvces 46.00 44.00 <s 
EMIS TANGOM...ccccsccs 47.50 45.50 caae sees 

5/4x 4 to 12 random..... 47.50 45.50 $39.00 $35.50 

5/48 @ PASIGOM. Tec ciciece 48.50 46.50 39.00 86.00 

5/45 S FARGOM... co cccccee 49.50 47.50 39.00 86.00 

D/GRLO PANOOM 66:0:06 00.0000 50.00 48.00 89.00 87.00 

5/4x12 random........... 51.50 49.50 42.00 38.50 

6/4x 4 to 12 random..... 48.50 46.50 41.00 86.00 

G/4% © FANGOM...sccccces 49.50 47.50 41.00 26.50 

G/4x & random.........s0. 50.50 48.50 41.00 36.50 

GEAS10 PARGOM 0 cccccccan 51.00 49.00 41.00 87.50 

6/4x12 random..........- 54.50 52.50 44.00 39.00 

8/4x 4 to 12 random..... 49.50 47.50 41.00 jane 

8/4x 6 50.50 48.50 41.00 

8/4x 8 51.50 49.50 41.00 

8/4x10 52.00 50.00 41.00 

8/4x12 53.50 51.50 44.00 

Molded casing & base 
from 1x4, 6 & 8” stock. 50.00 47.00 

Molded casing & base 
from 1x5 & 10” stock... 52.00 49.00 

Jambs from 4/4 stock.... 50.00 47.00 

Jambs from 5/4, 6/4 and 
B76 WIGS wi cccnccsccce 53.00 50.00 


The above prices are for S2S finish; for S4S add 50c 
a thousand feet; for specified lengths add $1 a thou- 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


sand feet; for rough deduct 50 cents a thousand feet; 
deduct $1 a thousand feet for air dried. 

Moldings, 1% width and smaller.......... 52% discount 
Moldings, 1%” and wider 47% discount 
Laths No. TEESE AMER RE $4.75 
SG IO Bek Eire cute env eer dans Cbrecs decweeees 


BOARDS 
(Air Dried) 


1x4 
1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 Ixl2 to 12” 
No. 8 S1 
or 28.$35.00 $36.00 $37.00 $37.00 $87.00 $40.00 $37.00 
Ss 


No. 4 § 
or 2S. 81.50 381.50 86.50 33.50 
29.00 





1x3 


84.00 34.00 


28.50 


35.00 
28.50 
Dunnage 
No. 1 & 2 bark strips & miscuts, S81 or 2s 
No. 3 & 4 bark strips & miscuts, 81 or 2§ 


For 1” No. 8 and No. 4 in specified lengths add 50 
cents, except 16-foot, add $1; rough 50 cents less than 
$2S;; S4S, D&M or shiplap 8” add $1 to S2S prices. For 
resawing or ripping add $1 a thousand: For 8”, 4” & 
6” D&M or D4S see flooring prices. 

Numbers 1 and 2 bark strips, when worked to parti- 
tion, add to above 82S price $2 a thousand feet. 

Boards when ordered kiln dried, add $1 a thousand 
eet. 
Beaded roofers add $1 to 82S price. 


DIMENSION 


10, 12, 
14416’ 18&20' 22 & 24’ Random 


au 2 BIGew cvikcess $31.00 $33.00 $34.50 $30.50 
2x 3 SIRS 600 ces 29.50 80.50 32.00 29.00 
2% 4 BIBID cicvces 80.00 82.00 83.50 29.50 
2x 6 SISIB ....... 28.50 29.50 $1.00 28.00 
2x 8 SIBiIB ....... 20.50 81.50 33.00 29.00 
2x10 81S1B ....... 80.00 $2.00 33.50 29.50 
pe) Bs |) 32.00 33.50 35.00 31.50 

Dimension when ordered kiln dried add $2 a thou- 
sand feet. 

Dimension D&M or shiplap add $1 a thousand to 


S1S1E prices; rough 50 cents less than S1S1E prices; 
848 add 50 cents a thousand to SIS1E prices. 

For dimension over 24-foot add $1 for each 2 feet up 
to 32 feet. 

For merchantable longleaf 10 inch and under wide 
add $3 a thousand feet. For merchantable longleaf 
12 feet and over add $2 a thousand feet. 

NOTE: All lumber not over 2 inches thick when 
ordered in odd or fractional lengths will be invoiced as 
of next longer length in multiples of 2 feet. 


TIMBERS 
10 to 20’ 22&24’ 26’ 28’ 30° $2’ 
8x 4 and 4x4.$33.00 $34.00 $35.00 $36.00 $37.00 $88.00 
8x 6 to 8x 8. 82.00 33.00 384.00 85.00 36.00 87.00 
8x10 to 4x10. 36.00 87.00 38.00 89.00 40.00 41.00 
5x10 to 10x10. 35.00 386.00 87.00 88.00 389.00 40.00 
3x12 to 5x12. 88.00 39.00 40.00 41.00 42.00 43.00 
6x12 to 12x12. 37.00 38.00 389.00 40.00 41.00 -00 
2x14 to 5x14. 43.00 44.00 45.00 46.00 47.00 48.00 
6x14 to 8x14. 42.50 43.50 44.50 45.50 46.50 47.50 
10x14 to 14x14. 42.00 43.00 44.00 45.00 46.00 47.00 


Add for timbers over 14 inches, $8 for each 2 inches 
over 14 inches. 

Add for timbers over 32 feet, $1 for each foot over 
32 feet. 

Prices above are for shortleaf dimension rough; for 
better qualities and various working apply the follow- 
ing differentials: 

For longleaf No. 1 common add $2 a thousand feet. 

For merchantable 10 inches and smaller add $8 a 
thousand to No. 1 longleaf price. 

For merchantable 12 inches 
thousand to No. 1 longleaf price. 
For prime rule of 1905 add $5 to No. 1 longleaf price. 
Add for dressing $1 a thousand feet. 

Add for T&G or shiplap $2 a thousand feet. 

Add for grooving $3 a thousand to dressed price stock 
and 4 inches thick. 

Add for grooving $5 a thousand to dressed price stock 
inches and thicker. 

Add for bevelling and outgaging $2 a thousand feet 
to dressed prices. 

Note: All timber when ordered in odd or fractional 
lengths will invoice as of next longer length a multiple 
of two feet. 


and larger add $2 a 
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FOREST FIRES CHECKED IN WASHINGTON 


Drenching Rains Prevent Further Destruction of 
Timber and Logging Equipment 


























































































TacoMA, WasH., Oct. 5.—Recent drenching rains 
put an end to the drouth that has prevailed in 
western Washington since Aug. 22 and checked 
the most menacing forest fires in this locality in 
years. Loggers estimate the damage for the sea- 
son will exceed that of any year since the early 
1900’s. Local weather bureau records show Sep- 
tember to have been the driest in the history of the 
bureay since 1884. One of the most serious fires 
wiped out the town of Lindberg located beyond the 
terminus of the Tacoma Eastern Railroad and named 
after Gustav Lindberg, of Tacoma. The town was 
a logging center for the West Fork Logging Co. and 
the Lindberg and L. T. Murray interests. It is 
estimated the fire covered about 4,000 acres, menac- 
ing the larger town of Morton, destroying seven 
logging road bridges, four donkeys and a ‘‘loki’’ 
and considerable logging equipment. About 250 
men fought the fire for several days and a call for 
100 soldiers from Camp Lewis was made. The 
West Fork company is getting out logs for Gov- 
ernment work and soldier-loggers of the 44th Spruce 
Squadron, under command of Lieut. J. G. Kennedy 
have been doing much of the Togging. 

The Simpson Logging Co., of which Mark E. 
Reed is president, also suffered considerable dam 
age in a fire along the Peninsular railroad, a log- 
ging line in the Mason and Thurston County dis- 
tricts. The Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co.’s camp 
was also in another fire zone, early reports giving 
seven donkey engines as being destroyed. In the 
Olympic forest reserve, the fire spread over an 
additional 2,000 acres and was reported due to 
careless fishermen. In the Chehalis County district 
early reports stated that five donkey engines, sol- 
diers’ barricks and considerable equipment had 
been destroyed. No semi-official report of the ex- 
tent of timber damage by the fires has been made. 





CLAIMS RECORD FOR BASS FISHING 


San AntTONIO, TEx., Oct. 7.—In addition to its 
salubrious climate, its hot tamales and Mexicans, 
its soldiers and senoritas, San Antonio is noted for 
having adjacent to it one of the greatest fishing 
and duck shooting places in the South, known as 
Medina Lake, and local lumbermen spend much of 
their vacation time in enjoying the fishing and 
duck shooting at this lake. This is a great arti- 
ficial lake formed by a gigantic concrete dam built 
by English capitalists for securing a water supply 
with which to irrigate a large body ef land they are 
exploiting, the lake extending about 21 miles back 
up into the rocky hills and crags, with coves and 
canyons diverging. The water in the lake ranges 
from 100 feet to 148 feet deep just behind the dam, 
and has various depths for miles back according to 
the formation of the valleys. 

The fishing here is exceptionally fine and usually 
is done from motor boats or row boats, of which 
there are great numbers, of all kinds and sizes. 














COLONEL DEUTSCH AND FISH CAUGHT AT ME- 
DINA LAKE, NEAR SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


One of the most enthusiastic fishermen among the 
ranks of the lumbermen in San Antonio is Col. 
Albert Deutsch, of the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt 
Co., who, when not at Oakdale, La., looking after 
the affairs of the Sabine River Lumber & Logging 
} Co., of which he is president, spends as much time 
as possible in piscatorial pursuits at Medina Lake. 
Colonel Deutsch claims to hold the record for bass 
fishing, and to prove his prowess proudly displays 
to his friends'a photograph showing four bass 























caught by him in Medina Lake that weigh a total 
of 39% pounds. The largest of these weighed 
1014 pounds, and this Colonel Deutsch had mounted 
and keeps it hanging in his room at the hotel in 
Oakdale, La., where he spends the greater part of 
his time. The four bass as shown in the accom- 
panying picture weigh respectively counting from 
left to right, 1014, 9%, 10% and 9% pounds or a 
total of 39% pounds for the four. These were 
landed with rod and reel and artificial bait and 
afforded a wonderful lot of excitement and expert 
manipulation before they were finally landed. 





NEW LUMBER COMPANY. IN ‘NEW YORK 


New York, Oct. 7.—A new concern has recently 
been organized, which is already furnishing a large 
amount of material for containers for Government 
shipments. This is the Excelsior Shook & Lumber 
Co., composed of interests well known and expe- 
rienced in the lumber industry. H. Vossnack, for- 
merly connected with the W. M. Storey Lumber Co., 
of this city, is vice president and general manager 
for the company, which has offices at 150 Nassau 
Street. Mr. Vossnack says that the company in- 
tends to handle lumber, especially North Carolina 
and southern pine, and box shooks of all deserip- 
tions, and that as the company is handling mate- 
rials for Government purposes, it will be possible 
for them to obtain permits for the movement for 
such materials. 





HIGH PRICE OF LAND HALTS HOUSING PLAN 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 7.—The Industrial 
Housing Bureau’s plan to erect, thru the Industrial 
Housing Corporation, from 150 to 200 modern 
houses for occupancy by workmen at the New Or- 
leans Naval Station, struck a snag last week in the 
shape of alleged excessive prices demanded for the 
lands required. George W. Person, of Memphis, 
serving as negotiator for the housing corporation, 
declares that some of the owners are asking three 
times the value of their land. Surveys of other 
tracts in the neighborhood of the station have been 
ordered, in the hope that sufficient sites may be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices. If that hope is de- 
feated, tne housing project may be abandoned, or 
the Government may proceed to condemn and take 
over the required land at its own appraisal, under 
a law passed last June. 





—~+—_Buy Liperty Bonos >—-— 


GOES OVER THE TOP IN FIRST WEEK 


ELizaBETH, LA., Oct. 7.—Going over the top in 
record time and exceeding the quota set for it seems 
almost to be second nature with this lively and up- 
todate lumber manufacturing city—the home of 
the Industrial Lumber Co. Assigned a quota of 
$40,000 for the fourth Liberty loan it raised—prac- 
tically entirely among the employees of the com- 
pany— $127,000, and expects that by the time the 
campaign closes the amount of the bonds purchased 
will exceed $200,000. It will be remembered that 
in the third Liberty loan campaign Elizabeth not 
only raised its quota but exceeded it by 100 per- 
cent, a record more than tripled to date in the pres- 
ent campaign, and of which undoubtedly R. M. 
Hallowell, president of the Industrial company, 
has cause to be justly proud. 





CLAIMS POTATO PRODUCTION RECORD 


Wineaar, Wis., Oct. 8.—The record for potato 
production is claimed by the Vilas County Lumber 
Co. here. It has several thousand acres of cut-over 
hardwood lands and most of the men working in its 
sawmill this year planted an acre or two of potatoes 
on this virgin land, making in the aggregate a po- 
tato field of considerable size. Mr. Winegar re- 
cently measured the production of one of these in- 
dividual plots and the yield was 405 bushels to the 
acre; and now he desires to know if there is any 
lumber concern in Wisconsin that can beat this 
record. 


MEETS THE HOUSING PROBLEM EFFECTIVELY 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Oct. 5.—James B. Kerr, seere- 
tary of Portland’s housing committee, announced 
here today that 1,000 homes will be built in Port- 
land within the next ninety days and another thou- 
sand thereafter. The houses will be of wooden con- 
struction and are to cost from $1,800 to $2,500. 
They will be offered for sale on easy terms or 
rented. The demand for dwellings is the result of 
the city’s rapid increase in population because of 
the activity of ship building and allied industries. 
The Portland Coéperative Homes Co. will take care 
of financing builders who find it necessary to bor- 
row money. To handle the affairs of the commit- 
tee several subsidiary committees have been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Baker of Portland and Ira F. 
Powers, chairman of the general committee. 
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A WAR WORKER PROMOTED FOR MERIT 


Head of Spruce Production Division Made a 
Brigadier General 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 5, 1918.—Of special inter- 
est to the lumber trade of the Northwest and of 
general satisfaction to all is an announcement 
this week that Col. Brice P. Disque, head of the 
spruce production division of the aviation corps 
of the United States Army, has been promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general in the army. 

The great work that General Disque has done 
in this section in the organizing of the lumber in- 





BRIG. GEN. BRICE P. DISQUE, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Promoted for Efficient Work with Spruce Production 
Division 


terests for the most efficient war service, the eradi- 
cation of the I. W. W. and labor disturbing ele- 
ment from the woods and mills, thru the organ- 
ization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen, and the generally improved conditions that 
he has made possible in the industry have endeared 
him to the laboring men as well as the employers. 

His was a hard task with an up-hill pull when 
he was sent to this district shortly after the out- 
break of war, to undertake the most important 
work of supplying spruce for airplane construction 
for the Army, but he never faltered. He had to 
face the almost impossible task of clearing the in- 
dustry of the menacing I. W. W., which had builded 
itself a strong organization; he had to adjust 
wages so that they were sdtisfactory to employee 
and employer alike; he had to adjust hours so that 
general satisfaction ensued. 

His efficiency in carrying out to a glorious vic- 
tory every matter he undertook made him a man 
deserving of no little credit toward the big job 
of winning the war, and it has made him friends by 
the literal thousands. 





WAR PLANTS FOR CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, OunIO, Oct. 7.—Authorities of Cin- 
cinnati, in conjunction with representatives of the 
Federal Government, are engaged on two surveys 
looking to the location of additional industries 
aimed to increase the output of munitions of war. 
One is a survey of labor and the other, of housing 
facilities. 

The housing survey is under the direct supervi- 
sion of the housing section of the Department of 
Labor, and is designed to ascertain what housing 
and rooming facilities the city can furnish. 

It is said that if Cincinnati can establish ae- 
commodations for additional hundreds or thousands 
of workmen, it will be accepted as a location for 
a number of war plants and that the Government 
will supply any deficiency of labor. 

A number of cities have already been rejected 
as not offering sufficient additional manufacturing 
opportunities. It is reported that the surveys here, 
so far as they have gone, are encouraging. 


STANDARDIZED MENUS FOR CAMPS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 5.—Standardized menus 
for logging camps in the Pacific Northwest will be 
suggested by the lumber and logging camp con- 
servation committee of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, for the purpose of reducing the waste 
of food. It is believed that the annual saving will 
run into 25,000 tons, the figure being based on a 
careful survey. 

To bring about the desired result, each camp 
will be required to submit a monthly report show- 
ing the number of meals and the amount of food 
served at each. The committee will make a tour 
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the War Department. 


of the camps for first hand information as to stock 
on hand and methods of distribution. 
After its extensive investigation the committee 


- charges that the food wasted annually in the forest 


camps and mills amounts to $5,465,000. It is al- 
leged that the men often are fed three or four 
kinds of meat and several different kinds of pastries 
at a meal, 

The committee is composed of Capt. Thorfin 
Tharaldsen, director representing the spruce divi- 
sion; S. C. Bratton, commissioner for Oregon; E. L. 
Pennock, representing the State of Washington, 
and W. H. Weber, representing the State of Idaho. 
The committee is directly responsible to the food 
administration at Washington, D. C 





ASKED TO SALVAGE SCRAP IRON 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 5.—AIl sawmills and log- 
ging camps in the Oregon district have been re- 
quested by the Fir Production Board, thru Chair- 
man H. B. Van Duzer, to make immediate clean- 
ups of their premises to salvage all iron scrap and 
turn it in for Government use. The bulletin making 
the request states:‘that the Government is in urgent 
need of cast iron scrap for use as a flux at local 
foundries serving the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Mixed scrap, including cable but excluding all thin 
sheet metal, tin and corrugated galvanized iron, will 
be accepted. 

The mills and camps are instructed to consign 
the scrap to the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
at Portland, which is working in codperation with 
the Government in this salvage campaign. The 
sender will be credited at Government maximum 
prices covering cast scrap, and highest market price 
on other grades of serap. 





ALABAMA-MISSISSIPPI BUREAU MEETS 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Oct. 7.—A special meeting 
of the lumbermen composing the Alabama-Missis- 
sippi Emergency Bureau was held in the Board of 
Trade rooms last Friday, with about 200 members 
present, for the purpose of hearing the report of 
the special committee appointed by the executive 
committee as to the results of its conference with 
the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board at Washington, Sept. 23, and to confer with 
Government representatives as to the essentialness 
of the operations of members of the bureau. 

The message the visitors from Washington 
brought the meeting was somewhat pessimistic, 
especially with regard to the use of lumber for 
other than essential purposes. It was specially 
stressed that the mills use care in making sales. 
However it was not indicated that there is danger 
of shutting down any of the mills, and the manu- 
facturers stated that during the last three months 
fully 80 percent of the shipments had been for 
essential work, and that owing to the labor short- 
age the remaining 15 percent would be greatly re- 
duced. 

Members of the Alabama-Mississippi Bureau are 
now shipping about 350 cars a week, or approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 feet of lumber and timber. The 
car situation was reported as fair, with plenty of 
box cars but a scarcity of flats. It was urged 
by the Government representatives that shipments 
be restricted to essentials, and that promptness be 
exercised in loading and unloading. It was pointed 
out by H. E. Hutchens, chairman of the Birming- 
ham district for the Railroad Administration, that 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. had reduced to one- 
third its car requirements for handling an equal 
amount of business by loading to full capacity and 
promptness in moving and unloading. He asked 
that the lumbermen also codperate with the Rail- 
road Administration in like manner, thus relieving 
the car situation. 

Reports from most mills in the district show that 
only about 40 percent of capacity is being cut at 
this time owing to labor shortage. In some in- 
stances small boys are being used about the mills. 

The Government’s representatives impressed the 
lumbermen with the fact that owing to the speed- 
ing up program of the administration the utmost 
cooperation of the manufacturers is necessary in 
order to keep construction work going. It was 
urged as a patriotic duty of the lumbermen, as well 
as a matter of business, and all mill representatives 
expressed a willingness to do their part. 

H. B. Wood, district manager of the Alabama 
Mississippi Emergency Bureau, was in charge of 
the meeting. Among those present to advise with 
the lumbermen of this district were Colonel Durant 
of the materials branch, construction division, War 
Department; W. J. Haynen, assistant lumber ad- 
ministrator, U. 8. Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; M. McCarty, assistant super- 
visor supply division, lumber department, Shipping 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, New Orleans, 
La.; H. E. Hutchens, chairman Birmingham dis- 
trict committee, Railroad Administration, and Cap- 
tain Bonar, traffic manager of the bureau under 





NORTHERN PLANTS SEEK ESSENTIAL BASIS 


Concerted Action Taken to Secure It—Wood- 
workers Meet Obstacles 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 8.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, attended a meeting in St. Paul which 
included regional district No. 16 of the resource 
and conservation section of the War Industries 
Board. The meeting was called by D. R. Cotton, 
local Federal adviser of Region No. 16, and was 
attended by about fifty representatives of local sec- 
tions from northern Wisconsin, northern Michigan, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana, including 
both lumber manufacturers and woodworking 
plants. The reports indicated that the woodwork- 
ers, who were in the majority, were not getting 
enough business to keep their plants going. It was 
pointed out that the woodworkers did not receive 
information in time to get their bids in, that pros- 
pective Government orders were accompanied by an 
insufficient number of blueprints and that the speci- 
fications frequently called for woods which they 
could not secure economically. It was asserted that 
if a little more time was given, the specifications 
might be altered so that an available wood equally 
suitable might be substituted. 

Mr. Swan reported the action taken by the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion following the visit of President G. N. Harder 
to Washington, when he sought to have the entire 
industry placed on the essential list. The ruling 
was, however, that each plant must prove its own 
case and the association is conforming to that rul- 
ing by means of a survey of the essential products 
for Government uses. It was recommended that the 
pine industry adopt similar methods and be classi- 
fied as an essential. It is probable that a commit- 
tee will go to Washington to obtain a ruling as to 
what essential products are, with the idea of placing 
the entire industry upon a war basis. 

Two new Federal offices have been opened in this 
city, one by W. W. Brown, production expert of 


detection, he bought an Anglo-French 5 percent 
bond with the draft, representing that it was in 
payment for timber land sold by himself and his 
wife. The alleged fraud was discovered by Mrs. 
Carl when she wrote to Moscow asking for her tax 
statement. She at once started the investigation 
that eventually landed Wall in jail at Portland, 
Ore. He will be returned to Moscow for trial. 


CUT-OVER LAND CATTLE WIN AWARDS 


FEkNWoop, Miss., Oct. 7.—Proving that the 
southern cut-over lands are ideal for the raising of 
hogs and cattle, and that they can produce these in 
competition with the sections most noted for qual- 
ity, the Enochs Farm show herds of registered 
Duroe-Jersey hogs and Hereford cattle have been 
awarded numerous prizes on their third annual cir- 
cuit of shows and fairs. The hogs and cattle have 
been raised on the famous model farm on cut-over 
land operated by the Fernwood Lumber Co., Fern- 
wood, Miss. The hogs recently were sent to the 
National Swine Show at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where 
they were awarded eleven premiums, and the Here- 
ford cattle were started on a tour of the western 
States fair circuit about the same time, and at the 
Mississippi-Alabama fair at Meridian, Miss., last 
week won several awards. 
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SEATTLE SOLVING HOUSING PROBLEM 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., Oct. 5.—In the accompanying 
illustration are portrayed three distinct types of 
the standardized dwellings that are being built by 
hundreds in Seattle, with the encouragement of the 
More Homes Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club. The immediate needs of the 
city have been stated to be 8,000 new residences 
and citizens have undertaken thru a system of 
pledges to build them at the rate of 1,250 a month. 
At the housing office formed to provide for workers 
in war industries the needs are declared to be acute. 

The three houses shown in the picture have been 
built at Sixty-fifth and Fifteenth Avenue North- 














TYPES OF STANDARDIZED HOMES UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN SEATTLE 


the Aircraft Production Board, and the other by 
KH. R. Frothingham, forestry expert of the United 
States Forest Service. Mr. Brown, who is now on 
the field, will endeavor to stimulate the birch veneer 
log production. He has sent a questionnaire to all 
log operators of whom a record is available. Mr. 
Frothingham returned from Minnesota, where he 
made a survey of conditions and has now obtained 
fairly accurate information as to conditions in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, to be used as a 
basis for further economic study. 





—— Buy Liberty Bonos >—— 


ALLEGED TIMBER LAND DEFRAUDER CAUGHT 


SpoKank, Wasu., Oct. 5.—The recent arrest of 
James F. Wall on a charge of using the mails to 
defraud ends the nationwide search for him insti- 
tuted by the Federal postoffice authorities. Wall, 
who formerly practiced law in Lewiston, Idaho, 
and was also in the abstract business in Spokane, 
is accused of forging a deed and other instruments 
to complete the sale of timber land near Bovill, 
Idaho, to the Potlatch Lumber Co. for $6,000, “The 
land is held in trust by Mrs. Elvira B. Carl, of Spo- 
kane, for her sister, Miss Sarah C, Brickley, of 
Glenwood City, Wis., the latter of whom Wall knew 
sixteen years ago in Wisconsin; later she came to 
Bovill to prove up on her timber claim. 


The information against him avers that he wrote 
twice to the Potlatch company, representing himself 
to be Mrs. Carl and offering the land for sale. The 
second offer was accepted and Wall obtained a com- 
plete abstract of the land from Moscow, Idaho. Ac- 
cording to the information, he executed seven in- 
struments, using five different notary seals, in order 
to furnish warranty and quit claim deeds to the 
land, after which the company sent a draft for 
$6,000 to the supposed Mrs. Carl. Later, to avoid 





east. Each of them has detail mantel shelf, tile 
mantel and hardwood floors, and distinct features 
include diversity of style, civic beauty and economy 
of construction. The houses are modern thruout 
except that they do not have furnaces. The plans 
were obtained by an arrangement with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. On the left of the 
picture is an 8-room story and a half structure, 
costing $4,000; in the center, a 5-room bungalow, 
$3,000; on the right, a 5-room bungalow, $2,800. 





LANDS FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS -AND SAILORS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 9.—D. W. Ross, engineer 
in the Department of the Interior, U. 8. Reclama- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C., and his assistant, 
L. G. Sinnard, have been in Memphis the greater 
part of last week setting in motion the necessary 
machinery for determining the quantity and char- 
acter of timbered, cut-over, cultivated or other lands 
in Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama and 
Tennessee suitable for purchase by the Government 
for the use of rewurned soldiers and sailors, 

Questionnaires are being mailed to owners of such 
lands thruout the southern hardwood producing ter- 
ritory by the Southern Alluvial Land Association 
and the farm development bureau of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, with the request that all 
questions therein be answered fully by Oct. 21. As 
soon as the answers have been received, the returns 
will be tabulated and selections will be made of 
the properties to be investigated. Investigations 
will be made thru a corps of experts working under 
A. P. Davis, director and chief engineer of the 
Reclamation Service. 

While the questionnaires are receiving attention, 
L. L. Hidenger, of the Morgan Engineering Co., 
Memphis, is compiling interesting data on drainage 
conditions in the alluvial land regions. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


SOUTHERN PINE MEETING PROHIBITED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 8.—On account of 
the influenza epidemic the health authorities have 
prohibited the mass meeting of southern pine 
manufacturers in Memphis on Friday. 





SIDE CUT PROBLEM IS BIG ISSUE 
{Special teiegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—R. H. Burnside, of 
Raymond, Wash., president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and other members of the 
west Coast committee have arrived here and are 
holding preliminary conferences in connection with 
the hearing Friday before the price fixing commit 

tee of the War Industries Board, 

Indications are that the gathering of fir men here 
will develop into an effort to have the Government 
find some means of relieving mills which are cutting 
aircraft and ship stuff of at least a reasonable part 
of the side cut, which is rapidly becoming a serious 
embarrassment. While the situation is not yet crit- 
ical, it is rapidly becoming so. 

For example, one big mill on the west Coast is 
piling up side cut at the rate of 4,000,000 feet a 
month. This represents, roughly, a cost of $100,000 
a month to the mill. The banks are not willing to 
advance more than 40 percent of the present mar- 
ket value in order to protect themselves in the event 
the war should end suddenly and the market take a 
sharp drop. Consequently, the burden of carrying 
so large a volume of side cut is extremely heavy. 

The fir men feel that there is real danger that 
the aircraft program may be interfered with unless 
fhe side cut is moved out, at least in reasonable 
volume. The Government is doing much emergency 
construction work on which this material could be 
used to advantage. The records of the west Coast 
men demonstrate clearly that fir lumber can be 
shipped to the Atlantic seaboard on an average of 
thirty-one days. The average covering a specified 
period was sixteen days to Buffalo and thirty-one 
days to Philadelphia. It required virtually as long 
to move the material from Buffalo to Philadelphia, 
on account of congestion ete., as from the Pacifie 
coast across the* country to Buffalo. In view of 
this fact the fir men feel that it is unreasonable to 
argue that the long haul makes for delay. 

If it comes to a showdown, as now seems prob- 
able, the fight will be made on the ground that 
Uncle Sam must move this side cut if he expects to 
maintain and inerease the output of fir aircraft 
stock. Only about 5 percent of the logs goes into 
airplane material. The other 95 percent is not ac- 
cepted for that purpose. This accounts for the 
rapidly mounting aggregate of the side cut that is 
piling up. 

In the view of some fir men the question of price 
is not nearly as important as that of finding a mar- 
ket for the side cut. Some Government officials 
have painted an even more gloomy picture of the 
situation than the fir millmen themselves. The fir 
men are understood to be perfectly willing to let 
present maximum prices continue in effect. In- 
deed, if a market is assured for side cut many 
mills would not complain at all if a reduction in 
the maximum price were ordered by the price fixing 
committee. 

It is argued that Uncle Sam should give prefer- 
ence to mills cutting airplane and ship stock in 
making his lumber purchases. 

The advisability of closing down some mills that 
are not contributing anything toward war work in 
order that the side cut may be taken care of, in 
the South as well as on the Pacific coast, is still 
under serious consideration here. 

The fir men greatly regret the absence from 
Washington of Robert B. Allen, who is ill in the 
Congress Hotel, at Chicago, where he went to con- 
fer with west Coast representatives last week. Mr. 
Allen was far from well when he left Washington 
and some of his friends urged him not to go. He 
thought it was important to be in Chicago for the 
National meeting and the conferences mentioned. 
His friends were concerned over his condition for a 
time, but later reports indicate he is improving. 

Others here for the hearing and various confer- 
ences are H. B. VanDuzer, of Portland, chairman 
of the Fir Production Board, and C. W. Stimson, of 
Seattle, one of his associates on the board; A. L. 

Paine, of Hoquiam, Wash., formerly president of 
the West Coast association; W. B. Nettleton, of 
Seattle, and others, 

One trouble has been apparent, that officials here 
have not visualized the side cut situation of the 
west Coast or realized how serious it has become. 
There are some exceptions, of course, but these 
today have not moved a great deal of the side cut. 

Intimations have reached the Washington office 


of the Fir Production Board that orders aggregat- 
ing 60,000,000 feet, including a large number of 
ties for western railroads, may be placed with the 
board this week. This would help somewhat toward 
easing up the situation. 





SUBSTITUTION OF WOOD FOR STEEL ORDERED 


Bulletin No. 16 of the resources and con- 
version section of the War Industries Board 
carries a message about substitution of wood 
for steel in which the entire lumber industry 
will be interested. The bulletin which was 
addressed by Charles A. Otis, chief of the sec- 
tion to all regional advisors, tells what is ex- 
pected from investigations as to the substitu- 
tion of wood for steel and reads as follows: 


‘*1, We wish to advise that an order has 
been recently issued by the chief of staff to 
the various purchase and engineering sections 
of the War Department forbidding the use 
of steel for the manufacture of articles that 
can be satisfactorily produced in wood. 


‘*2. The wood products section of the War 
Industries Board is handling this matter. 
It is codperating with the various purchase 
and engineering sections of the War Depart- 
ment, studying the requirements with the 
view of substituting wood for steel. 


‘*3. Whenever samples are perfected and 
specifications ready for circularization, each 
regional advisor will be informed as to these 
requirements and specifications. 


‘*4, It would be of assistance to both this 
section and the wood products section for you 
to advise your manufacturers having wood- 
working equipment concerning the foregoing 
requesting them to await the development of 
sample and specifications, and not burden us 
with letters and visits at this time. Every- 
thing that can be done to assist the wood- 
working industry is under way and we gare 
only hampered by many inquiries received, 
doubtless originating from rumors based on 
the information we have given you in para- 
graphs 1 and 2. If you will kindly codperate 
and do all that you can to assist us in pacify- 
ing the woodworking industries in your re- 
gion until such a time as we are ready to 
give them definite information it will be 
greatly appreciated.’’ 
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Bonami Longleaf Yellow Pine. Note the tensile 
strength. The tremendous pressure of the wind in a 
recent storm could not break the tree, even tho the 
top was bent to the ground. The only effect was to 
separate the grain lengthwise. This tree is on the 
holdings of the King-Ryder Lumber Co., Bonami, La. 





MAHOGANY FOR WAR MATERIALS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHinetTon, D, C., Oct. 10.—British ordnance 
experts have made extensive tests of mahogany re- 
jected for airplane propellers as a gunstock mate- 
rial and approved its use for this purpose. It has 
the necessary strength and lightness for gunstocks. 
While the American ordnance department has not 
yet given its approval for the use of mahogany re- 
jects in this way, it is probably only a matter of 
time before this will be done, thus adding substan- 
tially to the supply of gunstock material. 





PULP ON EXPORT CONSERVATION LIST 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The War Trade 
Board announces in a new ruling (W. T. B. R. 264) 
that wood pulp has been added to the export con- 

servation list effective Oct. 10, 1918. 





SEEK MARKET FOR SIDE CUT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The manufacturers 
of rock elm and birch in Wisconsin are making de- 
mands upon the War Industries Board for a market 
for hemlock and other products cut in connection 
with the production of elm and birch for essential 
war uses. Other manufacturers are taking some- 
what the same stand including the southern pine 
mills which are manufacturing ship stuff. The fir 
men are not alone therefore in strongly urging that 
a market be found for their side cut. When the 
entire situation is laid before the lumbermen, how- 
ever, they as a rule have no difficulty in seeing that 
the problem is anything but a simple one and that 
the War Industries Board thru the director of lum- 
ber is endeavoring to lighten their burdens wherever 
possible and that some preference must be given to 
those sections of the industry which are getting out 
material that is vitally necessary, primarily aircraft 
and ship stock. 

It is realized certainly in the office of the director 
of lumber that they must have a preference with 
few exceptions. All lumbermen who have come to 
Washington or taken up the matter by correspond- 
ence or otherwise have shown a splendid spirit when 
the entire situation was outlined to them. For this 
reason the hope was expressed today that the fir 
manufacturers and loggers will not find it neces- 
sary to make a fight for what they think is their 
due. The result of the fight made some time ago by 
some of the leading southern pine producers was 
most unhappy. 





AWARDS CONTRACT FOR DWELLINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The Department 
of Labor has awarded a contract to the H. P. Cum- 
mings Construction Co., Ware, Mass., for the eon- 
struction of dwellings, utilities and town planning 
as follows: Sixty-four buildings for 116 families 
at New London, Conn., and sixteen buildings for 
twenty-five families at Groton, Conn. 





MAY FAVOR SANITORIUM CONSTRUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—Indications are that 
Congress will act favorably upon a bill introduced 
by Representative Clark of Florida, chairman of the 
committee on public buildings and grounds, appro- 
priating $10,500,000 for a chain of fourteen sani- 
toriums for the care and treatment of soldiers who 
are suffering from tuberculosis or other serious dis- 
eases and have been discharged. Ultimately this 
plan contemplates an expenditure of $21,000,000. 
It contemplates the enlargement and improvement 
of existing hospital plants for the most part. 





LUMBER PERMIT OFFICIALS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 9.—In addition to W. 
L. Barnes, assistant manager of the car service 
section, United States Railroad Administration, 
Burlington Building, Chicago, the following offi 
cials have authority to issue permits for the ship- 
ment of lumber into embargoed territory: 


Il. B. Sargent, special representative, Union Central 
Building, Cincinnati, for Ohio; F. K, Dewey, South 
Station, Boston, for New England; R. R. Russell, 
chairman Freight Traffic Committee of North Atlantic 
Ports, 141 Broadway, New York, for New York; R. R. 
Blydenburg, chairman Domestic Section Frei ht Traffic 
Committee, Broad Street Station, Philade phia, for 
Philadelphia and Allegheny regions; Edwin S. King, 
chairman Freight Traffic Committee, Baltimore and 
Ohio, Central Building, Baltimore, for delivery in 
Baltimore ; E. 8. Willcox, Committee of Freight Traffic 
Control, Southern Railway Building, Washington, 
D. C., for delivery in Washington, and also controls 
traffic thru the Potomac gateway. 
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“VOLUNTEER” PURCHASING OF LIBE 


A curious fact in connection with the various civilian war activities is 
that more of compulsion has been advised and exerted than has been wise 
or necessary. For reasons that are not easy to discover persons placed on 
war boards, Liberty loan committees, and even persons of authority in Red 
Cross and Y. M. C. A. work, have thought it necessary to say ‘‘You shall 
or you must’’ instead of ‘‘ You will or you ought.’’? Under ordinary cireum- 
stances it is the custom to try persuasion first, and use compulsion only after 
persuasion has failed to accomplish the desired end. In the Liberty loan 
activities we have reversed matters, and after trying ‘‘hammer-and-tongs’’ 
methods we have come back to the more simple, more democratic and more 
effective appeal to the sense of duty and the obligation of patriotism. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to be connected in one way or another 
with every drive for money since the war began, and he has served also 
as registrar. These experiences have taught him that more can be accom- 
plished by quiet reasoning than by threats; and besides accomplishing the 
main purpose—that of raising money—the reasoning method has the advan- 
tage of affording an opportunity to make patriots out of these who were not 
patriotic and to make better patriots out of those who were previously 
lukewarm or indifferent. 

There is great advantage in the mass meeting method of securing pledges 
and subscriptions. When a solicitor urges the purchase of bonds or the 
pledging of money to the Red Cross upon the individual citizen by himself 
the transaction assumes almost a personal aspect; in fact, solicitors often 
speak in the first person, and instead of pleading the cause of the nation 
plead their own. Too often it is a matter of pride with them to secure their 
quota, and they are likely to adopt the tactics of the aggressive salesman 
vending his wares instead of those of messengers doing the bidding of their 
Government. 

There is no reason for secrecy about the purchase of bonds or the pledg- 
ing of money to the various war agencies. In fact, the amounts pledged by 
various citizens become generally known, and the fact that Smith or Jones 
did or did not pledge or purchase as much as he should becomes a matter of 
as common knowledge as if Smith or Jones had made his pledge or purchase 
in a public meeting. Sometimes Smith and Jones are done injustice, in 
that false statements are made regarding their pledges or purchases—some- 
thing that could hardly happen if the pledges and purchases were made in 
open meeting. 

Then the mass meeting, when properly conducted, affords an opportunity 
for utilizing the spirit of emulation and rivalry. More than that, if mere 
rivalry does not exist the influence of example operates to secure subscrip- 
tions that can hardly be got by direct solicitation. At a meeting in a little 
rural schoolhouse the writer observed that a well-to-do citizen who had been 
condemned as a ‘‘tight-wad’’ by solicitors filled out his application for 
$1,200 worth of fourth Liberty loan bonds. The same man gave $40 for 
the ‘‘ war chest’’ a week after having refused to buy more than a $50 bond 
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from solicitors. The writer took the subscriptions of three enemy aliens in 
succession, all of whdém have been accused of progermanism. One has two 
brothers in the German army and his wife has four brothers in that army. 
Another of the three is married and his wife and child are in Hungary. The 
third has given liberally according to his means for every war activity for 
which he has been solicited. The German, remembering recently that the 
Red Cross unit was to meet at the writer’s home, brought a fine basket of 
fruit for the workers to eat. He also brought a selection of pears for 
exhibition at the county fair, any premiums received to go to the Red Cross; 
and he has given beyond his actual means for all the war activities. 

These men do not need to be reminded of the difference between the treat- 
ment they receive in America and the treatment an American would 
receive in their own countries under similar circumstances. Of course, 
the change in the war situation doubtless has had its influence upon them, 
but they were equally generous and grateful while their people were vic- 
torious. Really, one is sometimes almost persuaded that aliens and for- 
eigners generally are more appreciative of American liberty and hospitality 
than are some Americans who do not know enough of conditions in less 
free countries to appreciate their own country. : : 

It is a significant fact that the cards made out for the fourth loan con- 
tain spaces for the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth loans, and the writer 
took occasion to direct subscribers’ attention to that fact. He also, in 
a little talk before a mass meeting, reminded his hearers that they had 
known for months that the fourth loan was coming and they had oppor- 
tunity to prepare for it. If-it is a duty of all citizens to subscribe for 
Liberty bonds there surely can be no harm in inculeating the habit of 
thinking that they must be prepared to buy them. If the buying of Liberty 
bonds is an obligation to be met and a duty to be performed, surely citizens 
should be urged in advance to get ready to perform the duty and meet the 
obligation. 

This suggests another matter that the Community Builder often has 
urged upon its readers: Patriotic meetings should be held oftener in every 
community. The singing of patriotic songs and the making of patriotic 
speeches are in order, of course; but there are aspects of the war that 
deserve something like the cool and orderly presentation that is more 
characteristic of the lawyer’s plea than of the politician’s harangue. The 
misunderstandings and downright ignorance regarding the war and 
America’s part and purpose in it are little less than appalling, and tho 
it may be neither necessary nor practicable to remove all of either, some- 
thing can be contributed to the support of the war by removing some of 
it. Most citizens have acquired their knowledge of the war from detached 
and apparently unrelated facts that they lack the time and perhaps the 
ability to place in their proper relations. A well informed and careful 
speaker can do much to assemble and marshal these facts in a convincing 
manner. 








A proposaL that city women volunteer their 
services in aid of the farm women during the 
busy season meeting no response from the latter 
caused some comment in the newspapers of Wis- 
consin. This brought a retort from a farm 
woman, which is published in the Northwestern, 
of Oshkosh. The letter contains a great deal of 
a very suggestive character, but lack of space 
prevents reproducing more than a few para- 
graphs: 

By the time the farmer’s wife has finished or 
partly finished the heavier portion of the work 
she is in no condition to get out her best linens, 
silverware, change her attire, and arrange things 


as she feels her city sister has been accustomed ' 


to and expects. Then a word for John—he must 
needs come to the table in his soiled clothing, 
tainted with barn fragrance, perspiration at lib- 
erty, unshaved and unpresentable before a city 
guest, and ten to one he would prefer to take his 
plate of dinner and go back of the hen house or 
any other place suitable for hibernation rather 
than be subject to the scrutiny of a city guest 
with one eye upon him and a twinkle in the other. 
Then occasionally a fly, who naturally takes up 
its abode on farm premises, will venture into the 
eating room and, lo and behold, the typhoid or 
other equally dangerous germs that that gentle- 
man insect may have brought with him will send 
the city friend into further fields, while the hard 
worked hungry farmer has no time even to give 
it a thought. Do not let me discourage the city 
friends, however, about farm life, for, believe me, 
it varies greatly. Many of our farms are modern, 
up to date affairs, and models of cleanliness and 
sanitation, work performed systematically and 
everything as desirable as it is possible to be 
upon a farm. Let me be frank in saying that we 
should have a decided preference were we to go to 
town and select our helpers. If we could place 
our hands upon the good, all around woman who 
would come to our homes, place herself upon the 
common family plane, and who was so cultured and 
elevated socially that she could be humble and 
free from all snobbishness and adopt herself gra- 
ciously and womanly to any circumstances, how 
we could enjoy her, and how much of a help and 
benefit she would be to ourselves and our homes. 
And we know that there are hundreds of just 
such women in Oshkosh, but we are unable to de- 


termine their whereabouts. There are also, I 
may say, hundreds of the snobbish element who 
would be worse than useless to us upon the farms 
and naturally we are cautious about accepting 
volunteer calls. 





AMERICA’S VOLUNTEERS 


In all probability the volunteer method of 
securing soldiers for the American army has 
been abandoned forever, the selective draft 
having proved to be more equitable and more 
effective as a means of providing for the de- 
fense of liberty. The volunteer system served 
its purpose in its time, and if it has been dis- 
carded for a better method it has merely gone 
the way of other systems that have become 
inadequate to changed conditions. 

But the principle of volunteering is still 
doubtless sound as applied to some forms of 
public service, and as a means of bringing 
out the higher-than-average courage it likely 
has its advantage over every kind of con- 
scription. Even in the ranks of an army of 
conscripts will be found men who are ready 
and eager for specially dangerous service 
that is deemed necessary but of a character 
that a commander hesitates to class with the 
ordinary routine. For selecting men to per- 
form such work the volunteer method serves 
admirably. 

That the volunteer method, supplemented 
perhaps by some form of compulsion in ex- 
ceptional cases, may be very effective was 
shown in the American food conservation 
campaign that kept England from starving 
last winter. Americans voluntarily refrained 
from the uses of wheat in order that people 
of another nation might have it, and in so 
doing they established a record for national 
self-denial previously unknown to the annals 
of mankind. The typical and true American 
is by nature a volunteer and a pioneer; he is 
ready to deny himself for others and he is 
ready to perform tasks that others have 
neglected to perform. 

it Is appropriate, therefore, that the vol- 
unteer method should be applied to the mak- 
ing of Liberty loans; and it is to be hoped 
that Americans, true to their ideals, will 
emulate the people of France in subscribing 
for the fourth loan, going ‘‘over the top’’ as 
the boys overseas are going over the top, 
with a force and determination that nothing 
can stop. 














JAMES W. DONAHUE, shortly after becoming 
mayor of Pe Ell, Wash., directed the attention of 
citizens to local ordinances providing for civic 
cleanliness and appealed to them to observe the 
ordinances. Incidentally he intimated that if the 
ordinances were not obeyed a means would be found 
to enforce obedience. 

* * + 


Rosert N. STANFIELD, of Oregon, said to be the 
largest wool grower in the United States, has de- 
clared that unless practically every farmer in the 
United States puts a flock of sheep on his farm 
there will be such a shortage of wool another year 
that civilians will be able to secure no woolen ecloth- 
ing. The nation’s wool supply for 1918 is about 
620,000,000 pounds short of what it should be, Mr. 
Stanfield said. The amount needed is 900,000,000 
pounds, but only 280,000,000 pounds were received, 
practically every pound of which will be used by 
the Government. The shortage must be met, he 
said, by the raising of medium sized flocks on all 
farms. To accomplish this end farmers must be 
educated in sheep-raising as they have been edu- 
cated in chicken-raising in recent years. 


* ” * 


IN THE larger cities the tendency is toward spe- 
cialization in libraries. One library, for example, 
will concentrate on genealogy, another on art, an- 
other on science, and so on. In the smaller com- 
munities only general libraries are to be expected, 
but something like coérdination and codperation 
among them when there are several in a single com- 
munity should be practicable and would be profit- 
able. ‘wo or three small libraries require as many 
forces of attendants and equipments, while to util- 
ize the facilities of one that are not possessed by 
another means additional labor and inconvenience 
for patrons. In this way expense would be re- 
duced and it would be practicable without addi- 
tional taxation to make the libraries more efficient 
educational institutions. .Too often the library in 
the rural community is merely a repository for the 
really good books, only the ephemeral and popular 
books being in active circulation. No doubt it is 
necessary and desirable that the school, particu- 
larly the high school, shall have its own library; 
but the public library should be not only readily 
accessible to but closely connected with the work of 
the pupils of the high school. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Side Lines Judiciously Pushed Are Money Getters—I]luminating Experiences With Firewood, 
Machinery, Electrical Appliances and Other Commodities for Rural Customers 


‘‘T find the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S position 
on side lines interesting,’’ writes a retailer, ‘‘be- 
cause of my own experience in handling these 
sales extras. I began with the conviction that 
lumber would be as much as one man could handle 
to any advantage, and | made up my mind to han 
dle lumber so well that it would make a man’s 
sized job of my retail yard. In this I succeeded 
after a fashion. But after all, do what you will, 
there is a limit to the amount of lumber that can 
be sold in any given community. Advertising 
helps if it is well done. Personal~search for 
business helps in building up a trade, but it has 
a good many drawbacks. You have to use it with 
a lot of care or you’ll lose trade by it in many 
cases, and you run the risk of getting the enmity 
of your lumber competitors. There is such a 
thing as being too much afraid of what compet- 
ing merchants will think of your ways of doing 
business, but there is also such a thing as care- 
lessly getting their ill will. You have to live in 
peace with them as well as with your customers. 
But this is aside from the mark. What I started 
to say is that in any given community you will 
eventually reach the limit of lumber sales. If 
you try to push them beyond this point you are 
going to run into a lot of difficulties and you’re 
going to get less and less returns for your extra 
selling efforts. 

‘*That’s what I found in my little community. 
It was a good little town with a fairly good 
farming section around it. The land wasn’t as 
good as the best, and a river and some bluffs that 
couldn’t be farmed at all cut out a large section 
right thru the middle. You know how it is. When 
a neighborhood has only a medium quality of 
farming land the men who work it seem to have 
only a medium quality of farming ideas. It 
would seem that in such a place the very best of 
modern agricultural practice would be needed to 
overcome the natural handicap. But it never 
works that way. The farmers with the push and 
energy get hold of better land. And besides that 
the very nature of a community seems to influ- 
ence the people who live in it. Good land will 
bring a big return for very ordinary handling. 
And as a man gets rich he finds he can afford 
better equipment, and he begins studying it. If 
he doesn’t get the income from the land he is in- 
clined to hang to the money he has and to get 
along with second rate buildings and correspond- 
ing machinery and horses. So you’ll find a neigh- 
borhood with good farms being handled by farm- 
ers of large ideas, and a neighborhood with poor 
farms being handled by farmers of small ideas. 
As boys they may not have been much different, 
but their later surroundings made the difference. 

Elevating a Farm Community 


‘*This rambling explanation is to indicate that 
while I was and am loyal to my town and com- 
munity I didn’t find it boiling over with enthu- 
siasm about new buildings or new equipment or 
new ideas. The land was not good enough to sup- 
port these things. I started in with a mission- 
ary zeal to convert the community to them. I 
argued that with better buildings and better 
methods the farmers could make more money. 
This is in a measure true. But there is a finely 
drawn line in this matter of additional invest- 
ment. It was too finely drawn for me to discover 
in my young enthusiasm. To determine how 
much a farmer can afford to invest in a barn and 
still make the most return on his investment is 
to do a very accurate piece of estimating. You 
have to consider the kind of crops he raises, the 
amount of labor he uses, possible changes in his 
ways of farming that could follow the building 
of a new barn and among other things the kind 
of manager the farmer is. A costly barn on a 
large farm may yield a handsome profit while 
it is possible that a few hundred spent on the 
old barn on a small farm may not increase the 
earning power of the farm a single dollar. 

‘*It’s too long a story to tel! of the efforts I 
made and the mistakes I fell into while I was 
learning these things. I think now I know the 
neighborhood and the farmers well enough to give 
them advice of some value about building. I 
know the neighborhood is more progressive than 
it was when I began selling lumber in it and I 
like to think that I helped bring this change 
about. But I soon found out that my fair hopes 
of boosting the sales of lumber by means of edu- 
cation administered to my customers had _ its 
limits and its dangers. The income from the lum- 
ber business alone at that time, while it sup- 








ported me easily, did not promise to reach a size 
that I felt would satisfy me as the measure of 
my earning power. 

‘This matter worried me a good deal, and for 
a while I had almost decided to sell out and move 
to another town. But | was making some money 
and I knew a good many people and dreaded 
beginning over again in some other place. IL 
think a good many men feel that way. They are 
not satisfied where they are, but they are making 
a living and don’t have the courage to break 
away. I felt this way for a couple of years. I 
had almost stopped trying to extend the lumber 
business by advertising and the like, for 1 was 
developing in myself a morbid feeling about the 
whole business. 


Firewood as a Side Line 


‘“‘One fall I was feeling this way more keenly 
than usual. In fact, I had begun in a half hearted 
way to look around for a yard in a richer neigh- 
borhood; but | was telling myself that it was a 
poor season to make a change. One day the 
grocer came in just by chance and talked about a 
number of things. Just before he left he asked 
me why I didn’t handle firewood. He said it 
came nearly enough in my line to get by and that 
I could sell quite a bit if 1’d take it on. I told 
him the grain elevator handled all the fuel and 
he’d better see the manager. He replied that 
the elevator man was trying to induce everybody 
to use coal instead of wood and refused to handle 
it. I said that 1 didn’t want to get in bad with 
the elevator people because it was a codperative 
affair with farmer stockholders. If they got sore 
at me I’d probably lose lumber sales. 

‘‘That was about all there was to it at the 
time. I dismissed the idea. But a day or two 
later | saw the elevator manager and casually 
mentioned the subject. He said he had all he 
could do handling coal and didn’t care to bother 
with wood. Most of his customers were farmers 
and if they burned wood they cut it themselves. 
I sort of jokingly said I guessed I’d put in a 
stock of cordwood and sell to the people of the 
town. He wasn’t especially enthusiastic about 
it but he told me to go ahead if I wanted to. 
only L’d find it a hard line to handle. 

‘*Hven then I didn’t take it seriously. But 
that same afternoon a farmer came in with a 
hard luck story to explain why he couldn’t pay 
his bill. He had a rather poor farm, about half 
of which was bluff land covered with serub tim- 
ber. I knew he was up against it and had no in- 
tention of pressing him for the money he owed 
me. But the morning’s talk was still sticking in 
the back of my mind and I heard myself asking 
him if he’d like to pay off part of the bill with 
cordwood. The idea seemed to strike him right, 
so we made a deal for a small amount. I didn’t 
know whether I could sell it or not, and I didn’t 
expect to make much if any money on the 
transaction. But it gave me a chance to wipe 
out a part of an uncertain book account and it 
also made possible the payment of the account 
in a way that was comparatively easy for the 
farmer. In a short time I had ten cords of wood 
in my yard. I advertised it in the paper, making 
two prices on it depending on whether or not we 
delivered the stuff. 








“I was developing in myself a morbid feeling” 


‘¢Rather to my surprise I sold all of it the next 
forenoon before 9 o’clock. This gave me an idea, 
so I canvassed the little town in a hasty and 
incomplete way and found I could sell hundreds 
of cords of wood if I could get it in. The market 
was there waiting. Nobody had seemed to guess 
it. I went out to see the farmer and engaged 
all the wood he could cut. I went to other farm- 
ers whom he suggested and engaged more. I 
even bought a few acres of timber and sent my 
yard man out with a power rig I rented. I hired 
a few men to help him and he cut a lot of wood 
and hauled it in while I made shift to run both 
the office and the yard. That first season I didn’t 
do such a wholesale business, but I did make a 
few hundred dollars of extra profit at a time of 
year when my income usually was pretty small. 
The next year I got ready for the fuel season by 
getting in a big stock of wood in advance. And 
since that time my sales of cordwood have been a 
rather important part of my business. Condi- 
tions were right for it. My town numbers some- 
thing less than 1,000 people and until just lately 
there haven’t been many furnaces. Most of the 
people are retired farmers who were used to 
burning wood when they lived in the country and 
they like the exercise of sawing it up for the 
stoves. 

‘As far as I can tell the addition of this sales 
extra did not hurt my standing with the elevator 
people in the least. I was rather careful to buy 
wood from as many stockholders in the concern 
as I could. While I must have cut the sale of 
coal in the town the manager didn’t seem to hold 
it against me at all. He has even helped me at 
times by giving me information about new places 
where cordwood could be bought, and he has sent 
me a customer or two—new people in the town 
who went to him to buy wood. 


Building a Business in Feed 


““One of the developments I helped to foster 
was the feeding of cattle. It has proved in our 
neighborhood as well as in a good many others 
that rough land may be nearly as profitable as 
level, rich land if it is used in producing stock. 
When I first started in business in this town there 
was a little feed store housed in an unpainted 
building and operated by an old man of the name 
of Daniel Forbes. He was a thick set old man with 


. a long, iron gray beard. He sold flour and corn 


meal and a little bran and oil meal. He didn’t 
do much business, but he managed to live in a 
thrifty way. Everybody knew him and liked 
him, tho he was an austere and somewhat re- 
served man. But he got old and liked the busi- 
ness less and less. Finally he decided to go to 
his son’s home in a western State, and he sold 
his business to the grocer. The grocer wanted to 
sell flour and the other stuff used in kitchens, but 
he didn’t want the feed business. It had fallen 
off until the last year he was in business Uncle 
Dan’! had sold Jess than half a car of oil meal and 
shorts. The grocer asked me if I didn’t want to 
take over that part of the business. I wasn’t so 
very eager, but I had a room that could be used 
as a warehouse, and I wasn’t so set against the 
carrying of sales extras then. So I finally took 
it over. 

‘* Advertising a little in the paper helped start 
the sale of feed, and personal solicitation did 
quite a bit more. It took several years to raise 
it to much of a volume, but as the feeding of 
stock became more general I did an increasing 
business in various feeds. I found that this deal- 
ing with the farmers brought me in more lum- 
ber business. I built some model feeding troughs 
and racks and put them near the feed warehouse 
where the farmers couldn’t help seeing them. I 
also put up a little silo. This gave me the oppor- 
tunity to talk about these things, and I’ve made 
a good many sales that can be traced back to 
these samples on display near the feed warehouse. 
I have been able to talk to farmers about the 
value of new barns or about remodeling their old 
ones without arousing that feeling of antagonism 
you feel when a book agent appears and asks you 
to buy an encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge. 
I had already established a line of approach thru 
the sale of feed. 


Branching Out Comprehensively 


‘*The sale of silos led to the sale of silage cut- 
ters. The sale of corn cribs led to the sale of 
corn elevators that save shoveling the stuff. | 
might mention a number of other things that I 
have taken on because they were somewhat 
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closely allied with the uses to which the lumber 
would be put. You may say that this wouldn’t 
be possible every place; that in any but a little 
town there would be other dealers who would 
take on these things. I suppose that is true. But 
in larger towns there would be a larger volume 
of lumber sales and less need for taking on sales 
extras. In these times I think the dealers in 
the larger towns may have the chance to take 
over ‘alien lines,’ as you call them, that previ- 
ously have been carried by small merchants. At 
least I have just taken over a little hardware 
store, the only one in the village. It never has 
been large and most of the farmers go to larger 
places to get their hardware. Business had 
fallen off until the owner, who is a young chap, 
decided to enlist. 1 bought the little shop because 
I want to put in a better stock of building hard- 
ware than he ever carried. I think it has been 
considerable of a disadvantage to me that my cus- 
tomers couldn’t be sure of getting the building 
hardware they wanted in the same load with 
their lumber. I’m quite sure this has sent a 
good many men to yards in neighboring towns. 
I’m going to move the stock over to my office, 
which is large enough to store it in pretty good 
shape. 

‘In this stock are some automobile tires. I 
thought at first I’d close these out and stay away 
from that line of stuff. But there is no garage 
in town and my experience has led me to believe 
I can do a fair business in auto accessories. I’m 
considering quite seriously putting in a gas and 
oil service station. The grocer carries gasoline, 
but he isn’t fixed to fill cars and doesn’t seem 
to care about putting in a gas pump. I have not 
decided definitely, but if I can see my way to a 
little profit I’ll certainly do it. The town ought 
to have a service station. Some people tell me 
this will lead eventually to my establishing a 
garage for the repair of cars. J don’t intend to 
do that. It’s out of the line of merchandising, 

















“They were scared out by the cost of the machinery” 


and a garage to be any good has to be very com- 
pletely equipped with tools. I don’t think the 
trade would justify this and I don’t care to spread 
out in that direction. 

‘“You may say that I’ve got a general store 
on my hands and I suppose that is true. But I 
keep pretty good accounts in a way that per- 
mits of careful analysis, so I know what is mak- 
ing me money and what isn’t. My lumber sales 
held about even last year, but my total sales 
went away ahead of any previous year, and I 
made more net profit. I have a good deal of 
faith in the lumber business. I think it is going 
to pull thru and yield more profit than some of 
the pessimistic retailers seem to fear. But if it 
is true that the purchasing power of a dollar has 
been cut nearly in half it is up to us to do more 
than merely hold even. If I can gather up all 
these threads of business, no one of which will 
support an independent store, and add them to 
my stock in such a way that their small sums of 
net profit can all be centered in one business T 
think I am not only doing a good turn to myself 
but that I’m also doing something for my neigh- 
bors. This concentration will make it possible 
for them to be served in these lines. I believe 
very thoroly in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S cam- 
paign for the addition of sales extras to the busi- 
ness of retail lumber yards.’’ 


Side Lines That Run Into Money 


Since reading this letter I have looked thru 
my notes and have tried to remember other in- 
stances of the successful handling of side lines 
or sales extras by retail lumbermen. The first 
T reeall is a case that parallels one of the items 
in the above letter. I went into a rather ordi- 
nary country lumber yard and saw a silage cut- 


ter standing in the alley. It was standing there 
as tho hauled in out of the rain. Certainly no 
permanent provision had been made for it. It 
was in the way of getting lumber into or out of 
a couple of bins. I asked the dealer what the 
answer was, and he told me that he had it there 
for sale. Usually it stood under a wooden awn- 
ing out in front and was run into the shed at 
night. 

‘“We’ve been pushing the sale of silos quite a 
bit,’’ he said, ‘‘and at first we had a hard time 
of it. I ecouldn’t get next to the reason. Farmers 
seemed to agree with me when I’d tell them they 
could make more out of their corn if they put 
it into a silo, but they’d always tell me they 
guessed they’d not build one that year. Finally 
T found out that they were scared out by the cost 
of the machinery. In the first place, none of the 
hardware or machinery dealers had ever handled 
silage cutters and didn’t seem to warm up to the 
idea. There were not very many silos in the 
country at that time; probably not more than a 
dozen. I’ve found that a farmer doesn’t get 
interested in a machine until he can see it. So 
I sent for one. Then I helped them arrange little 
groups of from three to six farmers. Hach group 
bought a machine in partnership. Probably one 
of them owned a threshing engine, or if they 
didn’t I helped them get a gas engine of the right 
size to pull the cutter. In this way I have 
managed to sell a good many dozen wooden silos. 
I’ve made a little money out of handling the ma- 
chines, but of course the most of the profit has 
been in making possible the sale of the silos.’’ 

In another yard I encountered a very similar 
story. Out beside the office I saw machines that 
were strange to me, so I asked the manager if he 
sold farm machinery as well as lumber. He said 
he did not carry a full line and that the machines 
I was looking at were grain elevators. They con- 
sisted of a frame with cables and loops that went 
over the hubs of the front wheels. A windlass 
lifted these wheels until the bottom of the wagon 
sloped backward enough to make the corn or 
small grain run out into a hopper. From here 
an elevator led up into the corn crib or grain bin, 
and this elevator was operated either by a gas 
engine or by a sweep to which horses were 
hitched. I asked him if the things worked reason- 
ably well and he said they did. He said he sold 
a good many of them and made quite a profit out 
of them. They also helped him to make sales 
of corn cribs and grain bins. By selling a man 
an elevator at the time of selling the crib he 
could be induced to make it of different design. 
When a man has to shovel grain a rather low 
structure is high enough. But by using this kind 
of unloader the building can be made higher and 
thus get more storage space under a given amount 
of roof. The dealer felt sure the sale of the ma- 
chines made for a much better class of corn 
cribs and grain bins. So he considered that they 
made him a double profit, one on the machines 
themselves and one on the lumber that went into 
the buildings. 

Another dealer showed me the platform scales 
he sold to farmers. Twenty years ago few farm- 
ers owned stock scales. It was the usual thing 
to drive cattle for miles to reach scales on which 
they could be weighed, and a good many shrewd 
stock buyers who could guess weights accurately 
turned many an extra penny by buying stock by 
the head. But now few farms are without scales. 
A farmer drives his stuff over the platform at 
regular intervals to see how much they have 
gained. He sells stock, hay and grain over them 
and gets all that is coming to him. This retailer 
had seen the real value of farm scales before 
the implement or hardware dealers had waked 
up, so he began selling them. He made a feature 
of them and went out thru the country to put 
them up to the farmers directly. He was able 
to tell a good selling story, because every farmer 
realizes the value of such an addition to his farm- 
ing equipment, and he sold not only the scales but 
also the buildings to house them in. After his 
first campaign in which he sold a large number 
he did not again go out to solicit trade directly, 
but he advertised at certain seasons of the year 
and kept scales in stock at all times. He sold not 
only the big stock scales but also two or three 
types of small platform scales and did quite a 
bit of extra business in this way. 

Another dealer had a good trade in watering 
tanks of various kinds and sizes. He sold stor- 
age tanks and cattle tanks and hog waterers and, 
in fact, nearly every kind of tank in common use. 
He was fixed to make cement tanks and carried a 
full line of cypress. He was interested in every- 
thing having to do with this line, and he noticed 
after a time that he was reading a good many 
articles in farm papers about the value of warmed 
water in winter time. He began to investigate 
this matter a little and eventually put in a line 
of tank heaters. He advertised these things ex- 
tensively and the farm agent for the county 
backed him up in his statements. He eventually 

















“This merely shows what can be done” 


designed a number of tank sheds that would 
shade the water in summer and would protect the 
stock from cold winds in winter. These together 
with the heaters made a sales extra that added 
not a little to his annual revenue. 


Lighting for Farm Houses 


A certain dealer in a wealthy mid-western 
community has had a large trade in rather fine 
farm houses. Probably this kind of building will 
not be so common with him for a little while. 
But he used to build half a dozen big farm houses 
of the most modern design every summer and a 
large number of smaller but still very comfortable 
houses. One problem that did not get to him 
for a time was the problem of lighting. Farmers’ 
wives sighed for the lighting conveniences of the 
towns, but they sighed in vain. A number of 
farmers tried to induce the town electric eom- 
pany to run a line into the country, but the cost 
of the big copper wire was so great that nothing 
ever came of it. One evening the dealer was sit- 
ting in his own living room reading a magazine 
by his eleetric light. He was thinking casually 
and half sub-consciously that it was too bad 
that farmers’ wives couldn’t have the convenience 
of electricity. Cleaning kerosene lamps is no 
pleasant work at best. And electricity offers a 
number of comforts and conveniences that make 
the business of housekeeping easier to manage. 
His eye happened to light on an ad of an in- 
dividual electric generating plant. The idea oc- 
curred to him that here was something worth 
investigating. The result was that he is now 
the agent for this well known system and has 
installed it in many country houses for which he 
has furnished the material. Some of these are 
new houses, some have been standing for a num- 
ber of years. He hires a competent electrician 
to install the plants. 

It oceurred to him that with electricity in their 
houses the farmers’ wives would want other elee- 
trical appliances. It happens that in his town the 
electric company has never paid much attention 
to such things as table lamps, vacuum cleaners, 
toasters, percolators and the like. A few of 
these things were carried by other stores but not 
in complete stocks. This lumberman began get- 
ting various appliances for his farmer customers 
and the first thing he knew he had a flourishing 
trade in the town. He carries a fairly complete 
stock of all these things and the sales in this de- 
partment add not a little to his net profit. 


Trade in Gas Engines and Power Washers 


A dealer with a good country trade found 
that there were few gas engines in use among his 
farmer customers. Gas engines on the farm can 
be made of much use and save a vast amount of 
labor. The hardware dealers seemed not to be 
inclined to push the sale of these machines, so 
eventually the lumberman ordered a couple for 
one of his customers. One was a large engine 
that he used to pull his silage cutter and the other 
was a small one used for pumping water and the 
like. This gave the dealer the idea that perhaps 
he could carry these engines as sales extras and 
make some additional profit. He has never found 
his sales overwhelmingly large, but the line re- 
quires no additional storage space or yard help 
and it pays a good dividend on the investment 
after paying its full share of the overhead ex- 
pense, 

One feature of this line that has been rather 
profitable is the sale of power washers. These 
are not the machines with gas or electric motors 
incorporated within themselves. They are 
equipped with a belt pulley and are pulled by a 
small gas engine. They are not expensive, com- 
pared with the machines that have their own mo- 
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tors, but they do splendid work. Wash day is 
still Blue Monday on the farm. The men folks 
help when they can, but with the shortage of 
help they can’t always do it. This dealer got 
started to selling these machines by chance. He 
saw one at a second hand store and looked it over 
in idle curiosity. It was in good condition. The 
same day he sold a gas engine to a farmer. The 
farmer’s wife, who happened to be along, men- 
tioned casually that she wished she could hitch 
the engine to the washing machine. The dealer 
remembered the machine at the second hand store 
and told his customers about it. They went 
around and bought it. 

Since that time he has sold several dozen wash- 
ers. Sometimes they are set in an outbuilding 
with the engine outside the building and the belt 
coming in thru a specially cut opening. Some- 
times they are placed .on back porches. One 


farmer placed his washer in the cellar and ar- 
ranged a double pulley just inside the cellar win- 
dow. On wash day he brings the engine up to 
the window and belts it to the pulley. From the 
twin pulley another belt attaches to the wash- 
ing machine. Still another farmer ran a short 
shaft thru the cellar wall. He hitches the engine 
to the outside pulley and the washer to the in- 
side pulley; and there is no open window letting 
in winter cold. The reason for these schemes is 
that nearly every farmer wants to use his little 
engine for a number of purposes and so doesn’t 
want it down cellar. And it is usually heavy 
enough so that moving it up and down cellar 
is a practical impossibility. 

Another lumberman put in a line that will 
hardly be copied, but it may be mentioned. He 
had heard of the selling of new hatched chickens 
to people who wanted to raise chickens but who 


did not want to bother with setting hens or in- 
cubators. Sales with him never began early in 
the spring. His foreman suggested that they 
try it. Without this suggestion from the fore- 
man the dealer wouldn’t have had the nerve. 
But the upshot of the matter was that in the 
cellar under the office they installed incubators, 
hatched chickens and sold them at 10 cents each. 
There seemed no difficulty about finding a market 
for them and the foreman proved an experienced 
hand with the incubators. This merely shows 
what can be done. The sad part of this story is 
that they made no money out of the venture. 

Probably the list could be extended indefinitely, 
but these things will serve to indicate that the 
dealer who is looking for a sales extra and who 
will observe the needs and the lacks of his own 
neighborhood may thereby fall into some extra 
profit. 





WELFARE WORK IN SPRUCE BELTS BENEFITS 


“Y” Organization Complimented on Results of Two Months’ Campaign—Chicagoan Relates Experiences— 
Mississippi Lumberman Tells of Work in France 


Y. M. C. A. DOES GREAT WORK IN CAMPS 

PoRTLAND, OrE., Oct. 5.—A great work is being 
accomplished in the spruce belts of Oregon and 
Washington by the spruce division of the Y. M. 
©, A., recently organized, and which has 30,000 sol- 
dier-loggers and 80,000 civilian loggers as a clien- 
tile in the woods that is of such vast importance 
just now. In two months this new ‘‘Y’’ organ- 
ization has accomplished big results, so that it has 
been officially complimented by officers of the 
spruce production division of the Government, un- 
der the command of whom the ‘‘Y’’ soldier-log- 
gers are pursuing their duty in getting out airplane 
stock. 

According to a report just issued by Tom 
Davis, supervising secretary of the spruce ‘‘Y’’ 
work, with headquarters in Portland, this organ- 
ization is already serving the men in 195 units out 
of a possible 294 camps in the woods of the two 
northwestern States having spruce timber. 

In the area into which the two States have been 
divided by the supervising secretary sixty secre- 
taries are needed properly to carry on the work, 
but thus far it has been possible to locate and 
place in fhe service but twenty-three men. They, 
however, are working very hard and are carrying 
the ‘‘Y’’ program into the woods as rapidly as 
possible. During the first two months of the serv- 
ice these secretaries covered 4,950 miles by foot, 
boat, auto, train and horse, going into the remot- 
est sections, where they took to the loggers mes- 
sages in song, speech and book. There was an 
estimated total attendance at meetings held by the 
twenty-three secretaries of 83,000 men. A total 
of 300,000 envelopes and twice that amount of writ- 
ing paper has been furnished from war work funds. 

Among the work performed by the field seere- 
taries was the following: 

Fifty-one religious meetings have been held; 
348 visits to sick men were made; 253 lectures were 
given by special talent provided by headquarters; 
6,000 magazines were placed; 37 libraries were or- 
ganized; 610 games were played under ‘‘Y’? lead- 
ership; 23,000 song sheets were distributed; 50 
special ‘‘sings’’ were held; 158 entertainments 
were given and 18 movies were shown. 

All the equipment in use consists of six Fords, 
one truck, twelve tents and ten phonographs, with 
$200 worth of athletic apparatus. 

Dr. W. C. Covert, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Chicago, has just completed a trip 








thru the forests, where he lectured to the men in 
his own inimitable manner. He proved one of 
the most popular and beneficial of all the men who 
have visited the great spruce camps. 

Excellent talent of all kinds is being sent thru 
the camps thru codperation with the San Fran- 
ciseo headquarters of the war work council of the 
6 7. 9) 
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PASTOR TELLS OF EXPERIENCES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 5.—Subsequent to a com- 
plimentary luncheon given by lumbermen and log- 
gers at the Rainier Club Monday, Dr. William C, 
Covert, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, related some incidents of his tour and 
summarized the impressions he had gained. Later, 
by request, Dr. Covert wrote this letter for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


I have just finished an interesting trip thru the dif- 
ferent areas of the spruce div sion and should like 
the privilege of making a statement for publication. 
I base my statement upon a six weeks’ experience in 
which I visited sixty-two camps, traveled 1,671 miles, 
mostly in Ford cars, and was privileged to speak fifty- 
six times to about 13,000 men. This latter number 
includes three civilian meetings held in Seattle and 
Portland, in which the work of the spruce division 
was presented. I feel, therefore, I ought to know what 
I’m talking about when I submit to your readers the 
following observations : 

1. I am convinced that the War Department could 
not have found anywhere in any branch of its service 
a man more remarkably qualified for the inauguration 
and direction of the vast enterprise of the spruce di- 
vision than Col. Brice P. Disque. (Now Brig. Gen. 
Brice P. Disque.—-EpiTor.) His is one of the clearest 
and keenest minds among the many now dedicated to 
the service of the nation. Along with an unusual mind 
he has that human interest and wider vision that 
enabled him to find quickly the point of contact with 
industrial leaders and workers whose problems had to 
be met before spruce and fir could be had in quantity. 
The mission of Colonel Disque will result in permanent 
benefits to the lumber interests of the Northwest. 


2. I have met hundreds of officers and civilian work- 
ers in these many camps and I wish to bear testimony 
to the uniform courtesy and good will manifested every- 
where. I found generally on the part of foremen and 
civilian crews a desire to codperate with the boys of 
the spruce division who were new to the job but whose 
loyalty and willingness the old-time civilian worker 
recognized. A big brotherhood is growing up in the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest that will be a fine 
legacy of the war for after years. 

3. I saw an improvement in camp conditions over 
what I knew twenty years ago that is well nigh un- 
believable. The bunk house is a new, clean, well or- 
dered world compared to what I knew. As I recall 


the cainps of Bert Morley, of the Saginaw Timber Co., 
and of Merrill & Ring at Pysht, and remember what I 
saw and felt and smelled in the lumber camps in the 
’80s, it seemed certain to me that a new day had come. 
It bespeaks a growing mutual appreciation of one an- 
other, between operator and logger. The best eating 
in the Northwest is not at Portland or Seattle hotels 
but in the camps, 


4. I found the patriotism of the camps at high tide. 
I could have wished for a more general recognition of 
retreat by the civilian workers often, but I feel that 
they always had in their hearts what the boys of the 
military openly expressed by the solemn ceremony of 
the retreat. There is room for improvement here as 
to the formal recognition of the flag of the civilian 
workers. If the I. W. W. spirit is hindering spruce 
production and spoiling the loyalty of the camps I saw 
no outward sign. 

5. I met only one foreman who said he didn’t “care 
a damn for them Y. M. C. A. talks.’’ He misunderstood 
the spirit and purpose of my mission. A little more 
information as to the character of my _ patriotic 
message would have left him a real friend, of course. 
I found everywhere a hearty sympathy with the pro- 
gram and purpose of the Y. M. C. A., in whose interest 
I was making the investigation in order to further the 
outlining of the helpful camp schedule of entertain- 
ment and war messages. On the Newah railroad right- 
of-way four miles beyond where the track-layers were 
at work I heard a man yelling out in the jungle. I 
was on the camp foreman’s horse, going up the bed of 
a stream thru the most wonderful spruce I saw any- 
where in my 1,700 miles. I stopped and raised up in 
my stirrups, when I saw a swamper on a 10-foot 
stump making a megaphone out of his hands and yell- 
ing like a Comanche, “Oh, say, you Y-man, ain’t you 
comin’ over? We want writin’ paper bad!” This was 
the kind of welcome I had everywhere ; and when Tom 
Davis, general Y. M. C. A. spruce secretary, gets his 
machinery going he is to answer every such call from 
the spruce, 

6. I saw and felt a new kind of democracy that is 
growing up out in the spruce camps. It is expressed in 
what a lieutenant said to me when talking of his men: 
“T haven’t got much of a military unit here just now, 
but I’ve got a family under my care.” That spirit in 
the soldiers and civilians, between officers, foremen and 
men, is building up a new kind of American army and 
a new type of American democracy. The country will 
always be the better for it. 

7. L also felt that Colonel Disque, with the operators 
and men of these camps, is working out a new indus- 
trial era. Everyone knows something of the problems 
that confronted Colonel Disque and the millmen and 
logging companies as war opened. Everyone knows 
the spirit of things now. It is well nigh a miracle 
and is certainly prophetic of a new day of understand- 
ing between the administrative and producing branches 
of labor. 

Altogether, I have not before in my life had six 
weeks of greater pleasure and profit. The scenic 
beauty of the sprace division areas, particularly 
Clallam County, Washington, the cordial feliowship of 
everybody, from headquarters to the last man in every 
squadron, and the vision of the new and nobler man- 








SPRUCE LOGGERS ENJOYING PASTIMES FOSTERED BY Y.M.C, A. 
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hood rising to serve and save civilization are some of 
the things in the spruce that have touched me and 
done me good. 





CLERGYMEN VIEW WOODS LABOR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 5.—Lumber and logging in 
their relation to disloyal labor in the camps of the 
Pacific Northwest was the topic developed in a 
conversational way at a luncheon given by twenty- 
five lumbermen last Monday to Dr. William C. 
Covert, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. Dr. Covert, as a representative of the 
Y. M. C. A., had just finished a tour of the spruce 
camps, and after having touched elbows with the 
I. W. W. element came to Seattle full of encour- 
agement. At the. luncheon, which was given at the 
Rainier Club, there were two other notable guests 
—Dr. M. A. Matthews, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Seattle and at one time moderator 
of the General Assembly, and John A. Goodell, 
Northwest industrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
Fred H. Gilman, of Seattle, western representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, introduced the speak- 
ers. 

Dr. Covert’s impressions of the labor problem 
may be summarized in three short sentences. ‘‘ We 
must clear the foundation on which to build pa- 
triotically and spiritually,’’ he said. ‘‘It is use- 
less to put patches on the outside of a man. First, 
we must make his heart right, and then we can 
proceed with our constructive work.’’ Dr. Covert 
continued : 


It seems to me that in the I. W. W. we find indi- 
viduals who are inherently defective. There is some- 
thing wrong with them inside. Into this condition at 
the outset of the war there came a new force. It 
found expression in the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen, formed by Colonel Disque, and into all 
the camps went this new element. The patriotic Amer- 
icans found themselves in close contact with the other 
force and between them, whether they liked it or not, 
there has sprung up a companionship. In most cases 
it has been reluctantly established, but to my mind 
the main point is that it-is there. If by some means, 
thru this influence, the ‘dissatisfied element could be 
impressed with the fact that the Government is 
merely an aggregation of individuals, and that the man 
in the camp has his definite place, a great deal of good 
would be accomplished. In these war times each man 
ought to get into his place and remain there. He 
ought not shift from one place to another. I recall 
that in one camp they had had five cooks in five weeks. 
I am reminded that in one of the camps of northern 
Michigan, where there were a number of children, they 
decided to organize a Sunday school, but not one of the 
women would take charge of it. At that point a 
grizzled logger, rough and hairy-chested, declared him- 
self. “I know what’s the matter here,’ he said. 
“These women won’t take hold because they’re afraid 
somebody will come in and bust up the meetin’. Now, 
I don’t want these kids to grow up as I did—no religion 
and no chance to learn; and I’m here to say I’m goin’ 
to give ’em that chance. Right here I stand, in this 
place, and if anybody tries to bust up the meetin’ I’ll 
knock hell out of ’em.” And in that place every 
Sunday for ten months the grizzled logger stood; and 
at the end of that time the Sunday school was flourish- 
ing in a new house costing $2,500. The point of the 
story is that if these men in the spruce camps could 
understand and appreciate that each of them has his 
place there would be an end of the shifting process and 
the war work would go ahead with added force. 

There is a new alignment everywhere. The war has 
shaken us up, preachers included. The result already 
is to place us in closer touch with one another, and 
from it will come a better understanding arising from 
relations of closer intimacy. My tour among the spruce 
camps has impressed me. They may not hold forth 
the largest logging operations, but I am convinced that 
in this phase of war work there is the most intense 
logging the world has ever seen. It is a matter of 
inspiration to me, and I have come back with broad- 


“ened vision, full of confidence that the problems will 


be solved by the right kind of an appeal to what is 
best and noblest in the labor element of the camps. 


Dr. Matthews spoke briefly, saying: 


We know how to win the war in Europe; the problem 
at home has not yet been solved. If I were handling 
your problem I would prepare to reach the men thru 
humanitarian, educational and religious methods. If 
I were going to log a large section of timber the first 
trees felled would be to clear a site for an auditorium, 
thoroly and comfortably equipped. I would secure the 
ablest and most sincere and consecrated minister or lay- 
man to be found. He would be required to understand 
the psychology of the situation and be able to teach 
the fundamental doctrines, not only of religion but of 
Americanism. The men would gather every evening. 
The first evening might be devoted to lessons on how 
to make money, how to save it, how to invest it, and 
how to use the interest; the second, on the funda- 
mental principles of the American Government; the 
third to the best moving picture entertainment I could 
purchase; the fourth to games, checkers, chess, domi- 
noes, or any other light, innocent amusements, driving 
from the minds as far as possible all thoughts of 
gambling; the fifth to a wholesome, constructive, 
sincere man-to-man talk on the religious obligations: 
the sixth, Saturday evening, to letter writing ; Sunday 
evening to a practical religious service. hus the 
time of the men would be occupied in wholesome, educa- 
tional, constructive, religious thought. 

I would require the men, after spending two hours 
each evening in some entertainment similar to that 
above outlined, to take a shower bath and retire. In 
other words, | would preseevey the minds and hearts 
of the men. I would supplant evil with good, and 
make it impossible for the agitators, or the vicious 
socialistic, anarchistic propagandists among the men, 
or who might visit the men, to gain their time or atten- 
tion. After the auditorium I would proceed with the 
timber. You must personally come in contact with 
your men ; take an interest in them, lead them, and thus 
prevent your enemies from leading them. 

The time has come, gentlemen, when you must re- 
member that the German enemy whom we have toler- 
ated in this country for years must be completely 
eradicated if peace and harmony and sag een | are to 
be enjoyed by this country. The war has been brought 
to our doors. We are in the battle, and the battle 
line at home is in serious danger. We do not want 


peace in Europe, nor do we want peace at home, by 
negotiation. Europe shall not have a negotiated peace. 
We will dictate the terms of peace to Germany, put 
over her a protectorate; and any man who buys an 
article made in Germany for the next hundred years 
ought to be courtmartialed for treason and shot; and 
I would courtmartial and shoot any damnable pacifist, 
coward, pro-German or profiteer in this country who 
wants peace or who would make peace, 

Let us establish righteousness, put justice back on 
the throne, and then peace will logically follow. 

Awake, gentlemen! Fortify the home trenches; 
organize your forces, and deal with your men from 
the humane standpoint, as suggested; and deal with 
pr to aad and the pro-German at home as just indi- 
cated. 


—— Seer? 


A LUMBERMAN ‘‘Y’’ WORKER IN FRANCE 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received an in- 
teresting letter from Philip 8. Gardiner, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., who is now in 
France on his second tour of duty as a Y. M. C, A. 
worker with the American Expeditionary Forces, 
that will be read with interest by lumbermen gen- 
erally and especially by the friends and acquaint- 
ances of Mr. Gardiner, who is a vice president of 
the Southern Pine Association. His letter should 


at 8:30, either vaudeville or movies. We run sight 
seeing trips for the boys in autos about Paris twice a 
day, also a river trip up the Seine and a car trip to 
Versailles. Then if any boys are left over we arrange 
special walking trips to points of most interest. So 
every one is kept busy. Many boys arrive here 
“broke”; some get their money stolen and some just 
naturally spend all their money, but in any case we 
arrange to help them a bit. I have a long list of such 
cases I have helped. Our men meet the trains at night 
and bring all soldiers here, If we are full we go with 
them to other hotels and never stop until they have a 
good bed somewhere. We never turn a man away. 

A few days ago I took a party of boys about town 
and afterward they managed to get to the front for a 
couple of days and came back with some German 
trophies. One boy made me a present of a German 
rifle in perfect condition. I have had it oiled and 
cleaned and hope to bring it home some day. 

Am sending you a photo of a big gun captured by the 
British Fourth Army along with its ammunition train 
of four Krupp cars, containing projectiles and brass 
powder cases. The gun is 11.2 inches bore and has a 
range of 20 miles. It is on exhibition here in the 
railroad yards. The gun was captured Aug. 8 and is 
one of three captured, Yesterday, Sept. 12, we could 
hear the roar of the big guns at the front. 

The “Y’” work has ex- 
panded greatly since I was 
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BIG GERMAN GUN AND AMMUNITION TRAIN CAPTURED BY BRITISH 


be an inspiration to those who are on the produe- 
tion line at home and an urge to greater efforts in 
behalf of the boys who are on the fighting lines in 
France. Mr. Gardiner’s letter follows: 

ON ACTIVE SERVICE WITH THE 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Force, Sept. 11, 1918. 

If I could talk with you for an hour or so, I cer- 
tainly could relate an interesting tale, so many 
things have happened since I last saw you in Chi- 
"azo. 

We crossed in a small boat used in the South Amer- 
ican trade and no such voyage has happened since 
Noah sailed his Ark. The boat carried all her meat 
alive, chickens, ducks, turkeys, cows, sheep, pigs, also 
parrots, canaries, cats, rats, roaches, flies and ants. 

We left port short handed and nine of our boys 
signed up as stewards for the trip, receiving $90 for 
their work each. The captain called for volunteers to 
stand watch at night and thirty of us men were di 
vided into squads and stood four hour watches all 
night from 7 to 7. 

We discovered and put out two fires at night and 
continually had to watch for lights, which might show 
our position to a lurking sub. We had thirteen enter 
tainers along with Keith’s and other vaudeville circuits 
in the States and had shows every night in the reading 
room. We were part of a large convoy and had an 
armed escort. We saw a huge iceberg early one morn- 
ing with five peaks like a mountain range. 

I was on watch at 5 one morning when we had a 
fierce battle with a sub. We got our entire party on 
deck with life belts on ready for the boats in four 
minutes. We all, men and women, slept fully dressed 
so it was only a matter of awakening the people in the 
cabins and putting on their belts. When we finally 
reached Paris it was a tired crowd, as we were on the 
way four weeks from America, 

They gave me just two days to get my trunk un- 
packed and put me to work at my same old job, so I 
have been hard at it for some time. Am stationed at a 
military hotel for enlisted men and have all sorts of 
things to do, When not otherwise engaged I hold down 
the information desk and answer forty questions per 
minute. We served 1,900 meals here last Sunday. Our 
dining room seats 200 at once and besides that we 
have a canteen where ten American women serye 
lunches from 11 to 11, and the rooms are always 
crowded. We gave a show every night in the lounge 





Recently I visited a factory that is turn- 
ing out 7,000 rifles daily for our army. Of 
the 15,000 employees, 3,000 are women. I 
spoke to one of these young women who 
was running a lathe—hard work for a 
woman. I said to her, ‘‘Do you not find 
this work hard?’’ Her reply was, ‘‘NO 
WORK IS HARD THAT IS HELPING TO 
WIN THE WAR.’’—Julius Kahn in ad- 
dress before Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 














here last winter and we 
now have over 4,000 men 
at work. It seems as if we 
can never get enough to- 
bacco. Our canteen sells 
out in one hour and can 
get no more until the next 
day. I wish we had as 
much money to operate on 
as the Red Cross has and 
we could make a_ better 
showing. I hope the Amer- 
ican people will be liberal 
with the “Y” when the 
financial drive comes this 
fall. We are serving so 
many soldiers, 1,800,000 of 
our own besides French, 
Italian, Russian and others, 





and it certainly takes 
money to do the work 
right. 


The boys are very appre- 
clative of our work and 
grateful for the little things 
we can do for them. My 
son is now in France, but is 
not fighting yet. 

I hope you are well and that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is prospering as usual. Very truly, 


PHILIP 8S, GARDINER. 


HARDWOOD STOCKS WANTED 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States has sent to members the following 
bulletin about Government requirements: 

The United States Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
in the market for the following material: Twelve 
pieces 11x17—9’ or multiples; 4 pieces 13x164—10’, 
with the balance of the car to consist of 12x12—10’ 
to 16’, the stock to be the best quality sound square 
edged white oak in the rough. Shipment to be made 
not later than Oct. 15. Quotations should be F. O. B, 
cars, naming shipping point and freight rate to Cam- 
den, N. J. Communications should be addressed to 
W. J. Haynen, general lumber supervisor, United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Otterman Bros., 1129 Pitt Street, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
are in the market for a quantity of hickory, random 
widths, 2-, 214%4- and 38-inch, 12- to 16-foot lengths, No. 
1 common and better grade, for wagon and auto truck 
construction. They are also eager to secure some 1-, 
14%- and 14%4x10-inch and wider, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16- 
foot lengths, No. 1 common and select white or red 
oak, and one car of select and No. 1 common and better 
poplar, 12 inches and up wide. 


ST. LOUIS GOLFERS ORGANIZE PERMANENTLY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—Permanent organization 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of St. Louis 
was perfected at a dinner at the Midland Valley 
Country Club last evening, following the third and 
final tournament of the season conducted by the 
newest lumbermen’s organization. W. P. Ander- 
son, president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. and the Gideon Cooperage Co., was 
elected président, C. J, Payton vice president, J. E. 
Cool secretary and George W. Funck treasurer, Mr, 
Funck being reélected. 

The meeting was called to order by E. C. Robin- 
son, president of the temporary organization which 
was formed several months ago. The first order of 
business was the presentation of the prizes won in 
the afternoon’s play. L. E. Cornelius, with a low 
gross score of 84, won ten golf balls. J. K. Gruner, 
with a gross score of 98, handicap 25, 73 net, also 
won ten balls. Second prize was divided between 
E. H. Wiese—99-23-76—and R. C. Bramlett—101- 
25-76—each getting four balls. J. L. Benas won 
third prize with 95-17-78, getting two balls. 

Especially strong committees were named by Mr. 
Anderson, the new executive. E, D. Tennant was 
appointed chairman of the membership committee, 
and he selected as his assistants W. L. Evans and 
Ross Bridges. Mr. Benas again was made chair- 
man of the golf committee and selected Mr. Payton 
and Mr. Cornelius as assistants. R. W. Fullerton 
was made chairman of the entertainment committee. 
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WOMEN A DEPENDENCE IN MILL WORK 


Out at the plant of the Henry McCleary Timber 
Co., at McCleary, Wash. in the big fir and 
cedar timber between Olympia and Grays Harbor, 
about two hundred people are employed in the big 
door factory, of which over fifty are women, as the 
accompanying illustration indicates. This concern 
has a large sawmill at Olympia as well as one at 
McCleary. The Olympia plant is turning out about 
175,000 feet in eight hours, but the sawmill at Me- 
Cleary is closed down because it would be necessary 
to log for the McCleary plant, which would neces- 
sitate the employing of more men, and so Mr. Me- 
Cleary decided to close the sawmill at McCleary 
but to operate the Olympia plant, where logs are 
bought in Puget Sound, and this supplies the door 
plant with lumber. His son, Charles McCleary, has 
charge of operations at Olympia and another son, 
Frank McCleary, is a lieutenant in the spruce di- 
vision at Vancouver, Wash., under Colonel Disque. 
The factory at McCleary was moved there a few 
years ago from Chehalis, Wash., where it was well 
known as that of the old Chehalis Fir Door Co., 
but when the plant was absorbed with the other op- 





of the Beggs Motor Car Co. recently returned from 
Washington, where it had gone to land an order 
for 20,000 truck bodies. The committee failed. to 
get the order, but it learned how orders are se- 
cured and is going after them. 





CLOSER RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—An intensive campaign 
is to be made by Brazil to establish closer com- 
mercial and social relations with the United States 
thru the appointment of consuls at St. Louis, New 
Orleans and San Francisco, according to Dr. Sebas- 
tiao Sampaio, who has been appointed consul in 
this city. He was formerly editor in chief of the 
Jornal de Commercio Rio Janeiro. 

Dr. Sampaio was a guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the foreign trade bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and he told his hosts that Brazil is 
a country of the greatest opportunities for Amer- 
ican products and capital now and after the war. 
Ile believed that to supply Brazil after the war with 
products that it formerly received from Europe it 
will be necessary for the United States largely to 
increase its production, 








IN ORDER TO COPE WITH THE LABOR SHORTAGE THE HENRY McCLEARY TIMBER CO., AT McCLEARY, WASH., HAS SECURED A 


erations at McCleary it was taken over by the Henry 
McCleary Timber Co. 

Henry McCleary went to the Puget Sound coun- 
try in Washington in the early ’90s from Ohio, 
where he was reared as a boy in the planing mill 
and factory of his father. He built a little plant 
at McCleary in 1898 and with his family lived in a 
tent until lumber could be sawed for the building 
of homes. He is one of the constructive pioneers of 
the north Pacific coast who do their bit every day 
to make history. The picture herewith shows the 
dependency upon women of lumber and factory op- 
erators on the Pacific coast. The scarcity of labor 
particularly, because of the demand from the ship 
yards, is making the operation of lumbering and 
logging a critical matter. The women work in box 
factories and sash, door factories and similar in- 
stitutions and are found to be very satisfactory in 
doing the lighter work. 





GOING AFTER WAR WORK 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Oct. 8.—While Kansas City 
lumber manufacturers, like R. A. Long, Charles 8. 
Keith and Capt. J. B. White, have been active in 
assisting the Government as well as getting con- 
tracts, Kansas City woodworking manufacturers 
and truck body builders have not been so active. 
But there has been an awakening, and these in- 
terests are going after war work to the full extent 
of their facilities. While many small contracts 


have come to woodworking plants for airplane 
parts, ship furnishings, boxes, crates and the like, 
much larger contracts could have been handled. 
For instance, a committee headed by J. 8. Lapsley 





STUDYING CARPENTRY IN AN ARMY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 





wooden airplane parts etc., as well as mitering, 
splicing and the like. The instruction is so prac- 
tical and so intensive that in two months’ time 
they are excellent carpenters. 

To make them all the more efficient, great atten- 
tion is given their tools, with the result that they 
use nothing but those of proved worth. It is in- 
teresting to note that the saws used by the men 
in the illustration are all Atkins ‘‘Silver Steel’’ 
saws. It goes without saying that they are ‘‘start- 
ing right.’’ 





SIXTY-NINE WOODEN VESSELS THIS YEAR 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 5.—The program of the 
wood ship division of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration in the Oregon district promises sixty-nine 
wooden steamers completed by the end of this year. 
Kighteen have already been delivered to the Gov- 
ernment, fully equipped and ready for operation. 

Deliveries in September were ten ships, of the 
Hough, Ferris and Ballin types. The two former 
types are vessels of 3,500 tons deadweight, and the 
Ballin are composite ships of 4,500 tons. The Pen- 
insula type, which is also being built in the Oregon 
district, is a 4,000-ton vessel. It is expected that the 
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The first work of the consul, he said, will be to 
acquaint exporters with credits in Brazil and im- 
provements in this country’s products, so that 
America will be supreme in that country. He in 
tends also to put manufacturers in touch with the 
industrial centers of Brazil, the National Society 
of Agriculture, of which he is a member, and the 
principal manufacturers and planters. 


—-+~< Buy Liperty Bonos >—— 
WOOD SHIPS RECOVERED AFTER BEING WRECKED 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The durability of wood 
and its value still as a ship building material may 
be shown from recent transactions on the lakes. 
The wooden steamer Wiley M. Egan, built in 1887, 
has been offered for sale by the insurance com- 
pany, after having been raised from the bottom 
of the lake. The wooden steamer Auburn, which 
was long the Buffalo of the Western Transit Co. 
of Buffalo, has been raised and will go back to 
business, after having laid in a shipwrecked condi- 
tion on the shore near Ashtabula. But the greatest 
stretch of wooden vessel adaptability is in the trans- 
ferring of the little wooden steamer T. W. Snook 
from the lake to the Erie barge canal. It has 
lately been bought by the General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady, to be operated between that city 
and New York. 








TRAINING SELECTS IN CARPENTRY WORK 


An important branch of Uncle Sam’s military 
forces is the vocational army, into which many 
young men are being inducted for training in trades 
necessary to the 
maintenance of the 
fighting forees. The 
accompanying — illus- 
tration shows a class 
of these young men 


studying carpentry 
at one of the Gov- 
ernment vocational 
schools. During 


their course of in- 
struction, which cov- 
ers a period of about 
eight weeks, they are 
taught thru intensive 
training how _ to 
build things and how 
to repair quickly and 
efficiently such im- 
portant things as 
gun, carriage spokes, 

















new 5,000-ton design, the largest all-wood vessel, 
yet to be approved, shortly will be under way at 
some of the plants. This is an exclusive Columbia 
River design, planned by Government officials and 
the heads of the various wood ship plants in the 
district. 


WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR AUGUST 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 5.—From the office of See- 
retary-manager A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, comes the following 
report of shipments and cut for August, 1918 and 
1917. Forty-seven mills reported in 1918 as against 
forty-six in 1917. One reported no sales during 
August this year. The figures in detail follow: 

















1917 1918 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 

ASO eee 374 10,076,951 201 5,211,488 
DENI 5 Giseis bio. oo 1,048 24,581,008 726 =16,969,411 
BPI U's cigins 6 bic 9000 169 4,435,625 128 3,230,293 
Washington .......... 242 5,970,718 158 3,494,125 
North Dakota......... 318 7,982,995 118 2,892,353 
South Dakota......... 393 9,713,593 220 5,737,754 
a SS 338 8,357,115 286 7,183,287 
ih. ree eee 347 8,632,163 351 8,585,150 
eee 260 9,384,918 379 9,706,808 
SUN co sr4 selon io-46°5 84 390) =: 10,290,063 320 8,336,809 
SL 5465660084 N RN 54 1,356.082 22 561,305 
OT ea ee 275 6,968,913 221 5,598,473 
0 Gea rr 24 635,529 45 1,096,018 
SRPMRUREED a Win. 6id 6 8-06 e0sec6 161 4,157,938 111 3,052,612 
UNO hiv pes 05 0 e008 152 3,886,469 52 1,407,022 
SURE SOLS ass scree oa 5 106 2,860,882 60 1,654,732 
| eae 82 2,085,696 126 3,336,396 
SEE ea 138 3,364,367 107 2,730,649 
| ESA ae 17 468,947 33 948,984 
Atlantic Coast States... 468 12,229,947 555 = 14,612,986 
Other Eastern States.. 58 1,277,060 114 2,957 , 656 
RINNE 03-6590 4 6 0h's 07:8 38 71,948 4 981,181 
CMBRUEMINMIED “ss v-5.0.s.0-s 50 < 1 SEE Seve Nanaresess 
Okla., Nev. & Tex..... 4 DME adewe. (cbeenecens 
EE. baa ashe Cheese's 9 REE, dares «see slecee 
ene 5,521 139,128,572 4,332 109,462,488 

Cut for month 1917, 44 mills, 142,441,494; 1918, 
ee ES arr 151,156,048 
MRUOORUS. AORG TOT WAGs 6:0,65010.0:55.5.0,090.00 0800 000% 41,753,560 
Number of mills not operating.............000005 3 


The figures in various columns in- 

dicate relation of prices to those pre- Prices 

vailing the previous month and num- Normal Above Below 

ber of mills reporting. 26 6 62 
The figures in various columns in- 

dicate volume of inquiries as com- 

pared with last month and number of Inquiries 

mills reporting same. 10 1 23 





INTERESTING VIRGIN FOREST IN MICHIGAN 


CHARLOTTE, MicH., Oct. 8.—One of the show 
places of southern Michigan is a primeval hard- 
wood forest of 300 acres on the Barber farm of 
525 acres, northwest of the village of Vermontville, 
now owned by E. D. Barber, of the third generation 
from the original purchaser from the Government. 
The trees grow tall and straight to reach the upper 
light. Sixty of the rock elms as they stand in the 
woods would bring an average of $100 each. The 
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Government parted with this land in 1836, and of 
the twenty-two families from Vermont that formed 
the Vermontville colony only three persons who 
moved there before 1840 now survive: Henry J. 
Martin, who has been leader of the Congregational 
Church choir there for over sixty years; Mrs. 
Frances Stebbins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Hon. Edward W. Barber, veteran editor of the 
former Jackson (Mich.) -Patriot, and now of its 
successor, the Jackson News. Mr. Barber is over 
91 years old. 


CHRISTMAS. GIFTS FOR BLUEJACKETS 


WASHINGTON, D.. C., Oct. 7.—Lumbermen who 
have relatives or friends in the Navy and who wish 
Christmas remembrances to reach them should read 
carefully the following statement by Secretary 
Daniels: 





The following instructions regarding the manner of 
packing and shipping Christmas packages for men in 
the naval service both in home waters and abroad have 
been prepared by the bureau of supplies and accounts of 
the Navy Department: 

(a) Packages forwarded by parcels post must comply 
with the postal regulations and should be enclosed in 
substantial boxes with hinged or screw top cover to 
facilitate opening and inspecting. 

(b) All boxes shipped by express are limited to 


Activity is the basis of business. There is no pre- 
ferred season—the present is always the time. Be 
active, optimistic and cheerful now and you will find 
a field deserted by your competitors, where the trade 
have time to tell you their troubles and you have an 
opportunity to secure what business is being placed and 
a mortgage on future orders. 





OFFERS COURSE IN LUMBER USES 


A course in lumber and its uses offered by the 
general extension division of the University of 
Minnesota is of especial interest to lumber dealers, 
manufacturers of wood products, contractors and 
carpenters who have need of specific instruction in 
the proper selection of material. This course is 
based on the text ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses,’’ by 
R. S. Kellogg, erstwhile secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and uses as 
supplementary material a large number of valuable 
pamphlets on grades, sizes, characteristics ete. of 
the various woods, issued by lumber associations. 
The course also furnishes a valuable bibliography 
on such subjects as preservation and seasoning, 
strength tests, grading and scaling ete. 

The announcement of this course refers inei- 
dentally to the value of this study to the person in 


SHINGLE SPECIALISTS MAKE GOOD PROGRESS 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Oct. 5.—The new sawmill 
plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. is fast assum- 
ing the appearance of a real mill, as the roof of 
the mill proper is nearly completed. The power 
house is about completed, and with the exception of 
the air compressor the machinery for it is all on 
the ground and most of it in place. Along with 
the arrival of more machinery this week came the 
second large turbine, which will very soon be set 
and connected up. The machinery is all coming 
along in a satisfactory manner and the management 
expects to have the new plant running and serving 
its customers and the Government in a short time. 

Contrary to the uniform bad business which most 
shingle manufacturing concerns are experiencing, 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co. is still enjoying a good 
shingle trade and is marketing its output without 
trouble with all its machines running right along. 
This speaks well for the quality and grade of its 
shingles, which are all Rite-Grade inspected. 

Shipments are still being made by the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. from the big stock in both the yard 
and the dry kilns at the time of the fire last spring 
that destroyed the mill, and it is expected ship- 
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twenty pounds in weight, should measure not more than 
two cubic feet in volume, be of wood, well strapped and 
have a hinged or screw top to facilitate opening and 
inspecting. 

(c) No perishable food product other than those en- 
closed in cans or glass jars should be packed in parcels 
post or express shipments. 

(d) All mail matter should be addressed as now pre- 
scribed by the postal regulations. All express packages 
should be forwarded in care of “Supply Officer, Fleet 
Supply Base, Twenty-ninth Street and Third Avenue, 
South Brooklyn, N. Y.” 

(e) All packages must be plainly marked with the 
name and address of the sender together with a nota 
tion indicating the nature of the contents, such as 
“Christmas box,” or “Christmas present.” 

(f) The supply officer at New York will cause each 
express package to be opened and carefully examined to 
see that nothing of an explosive or other dangerous 
character is forwarded. 

The shipment of Christmas packages for vessels 
abroad should be made so as to reach New York as 


early as possible and not later than Noy. 15. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BE ACTIVE 


If there is a manufacturer of lumber who is dis 
couraged at the present situation, he should take 
heart from a letter which W. C. Dwyer, manager of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., 
has addressed to all his salesmen, urging them to 
be active, optimistic and cheerful now, so as to show 
their customers that they are ‘‘on the job.’? The 
letter follows: 

Is it not a fact that some people think there are 
too many obstacles in the way of doing business today 
and that we should wait and see what is going to 
happen ? 

Grasp this opportunity to show your customers and 
friends, who are confused by war conditions and are 
waiting to see what will develop so as to know what 
policy is best to pursue, that you are “on the job” 
making their problems your problems and anxious to 
help them. 

A visit to your customer now will bring you closer 
to him than at any other time. His business may be 
quiet and uncertain ; he may have a boy in France or 
expecting to go there. Whatever his reason for not 
buying, this is the time when he wants someone to 
listen to his ideas and cheer him up. 

Some manufacturers have ordered their salesmen 
off the road, believing nothing can be done. If such 
is the case, it is all the more reason why we should 
Stay on the job, for we do not agree that it is economy 
to stay at headquarters to hold down expenses just 
because everybody else is doing it. 

Look back over the history of any one of the ac- 
counts you have placed on our books and you will 
realize that you secured this customer’s business by 
lots of hard work, by helping him out of some of his 
difficulties, by proving to him that you had stock he 
could sell at a profit and that yours was the firm he 
could depend on when he needed help. 

The Government has recently, amended its rulings 
so that building and repairs on farms can be carried 
on as usual, also that the retail yards can replenish 
their stocks—in other words, the lumber business can 
go on. 


terested in aéronautics. Many persons are now in- 
terested in the use of wood in the manufacture of 
airplanes, either as a matter of general interest or 
with the idea of becoming inspectors of these woods. 
It is, or course, impossible to train an inspector 
in such a short course as this, but much valuable 
information may be obtained as a sound basis for 
future work. 


——~ Buy Liperty Bonos >—— 


OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING HANDBOOK 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently reviewed 
the oxy-acetylene welding process and its large 
possibilities of usefulness in repair work for the 
sawmill or logging railroad. Bulletin No. 11 of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Wash 
ington, D. C., has now been received and is a hand 
hook of instruction for this process as applicable in 
military repair work. It is a very complete and 
interesting instruction book and the sawmill super- 
intendent who is considering the use of this process 
would do well to write for a copy of the book, which 
may be had free of cost by addressing the board. 
It contains a very interesting account of the vari- 
ous classes of work for which this process is used 
at the front in making repairs to motor trucks, 
railroad equipment and ordnance. The text is 
illustrated with cuts showing just how the process 
is carried out on all classes of work in all the usual 
metals, 








LIBERTY HALL COMPLETED 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 5.—Bellingham’s lib 
erty hall, started June 23 and built by the combined 
efforts of local union la- 


NUMBER OF WOMEN FOR ITS SASH AND DOOR FACTORY. SOME OF THE WOMEN IN THEIR OVERETTES ARE HERE SHOWN 


ments will continue until the new mill starts up. 
While the stock is somewhat picked over, there are 
still some very good timbers and lumber in what 
remains, 

I. J. MacConnell, who travels for the company 
in the Dakotas, reports crop conditions there very 
good. The shortage of farm labor, however, is a 
serious drawback, he says, in the harvesting work. 





TUNING UP BIG NEW MILL 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Oct. 5—The Weed Lum- 
ber Co.’s new mill at Weed has been closed down, 
after a trial run of several weeks to tune it up. 
The finishing touches are being applied, prepara- 
tory to closing down the two old mills. It is ex- 
pected that the new mill will go into regular opera 
tion about Nov. 1. It will have a capacity of about 
500,000 feet of lumber in two 8-hour shifts of 100 
men each. According to a recent deseviption, the 
equipment of the new 5-story sawmill consists of 
four band mills having four saws and two double 
edgers. The power plant includes an Allis-Chal- 
mers twin Corliss engine of 1,500 horsepower and a 
Kerr turbine direct-connected to a 350 kilowatt 
generator. Fourteen electric motors are used. 
Three Sterling boilers, of 600 horsepower each, are 
fired with sawdust by automatic feed. The lath 
mill has a capacity of about 30,000 lath per day. 
The refuse burner will be 125 feet high and 40 
feet in diameter, built of iron on a concrete base. 
A sprinkling system protects the buildings. The 
14-acre log pond holds 8,000,000 feet of logs. The 
recent rainstorm delayed traffic in northern Cali- 
fornia and made cars scarce at Weed for a few 
days. 





bor, employees of mills 
and ship building yards, 
is practically completed 
and will be formally dedi 
cated and its doors open 
ed Oct. 12. Built entirely 
of wood at a cost of $15,- 
000 and most of the ma- 
terial for which was do- 
nated by patriotic lum- 
bermen of the city, it is 
intended to stand for a 
generation or longer. Ca- 
pable of holding 2,000 
persons, it is planned to 
use it for all patriotic 
purposes, and for conven- 














tions and other meetings, 





LIBERTY HALL AT BELLINGHAM, WASH., TO BE DEDICATED OCT, 12. 
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MANUFACTURERS YIELD TO WARTIME NEEDS 


National Association Defers Proposed Trade Extension Plans—Comprehensive Cost Accounting System 
Suggested—Secretary-Manager’s Powers Extended 


After devoting an entire day to the hearing of 
reports of the different activities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and discussion 
of the proposed extension of these activities, di 
rectors of the organization last Friday at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago voted to curtail instead of 
enlarge the program because no plan could be 
agreed upon that would yield the additional revenue 
required for the more comprehensive plan of work. 
Tho the revenue of the association as a result of 
the action will be produced on the same basis as it 
has been, being an assessment of three-fourths of 
a cent per thousand feet shipped, the curtailment is 
necessary because under present conditions less 
lumber is shipped and it costs more to perform the 
same volume of work than formerly. Some of the 
directors remained in Chicago Saturday and ar 
ranged a new budget which means that the trade 
extension activities of the National will be much 
curtailed, the economics and statistical work prac 
tically eliminated and the governmental relations 
work greatly reduced. ; 

Tho hours were given to a discussion from which 
up to the last moment it could not be foretold what 
the directors would decide to do—go forward with 
the work or recede—the fact that under war con- 
ditions trade extension is discouraged by the 
Government was the determining factor in the re- 
sult. As matters now stand, the directors of the 
National expressed themselves as being in a mood 
of restoration of the trade extension work as soon 
as the war ends and normal trade conditions per- 
mit an embarkation on a broader scope of building 
propaganda. 

To Work Under a Curtailed Plan 

When the board met there was laid before it 
every detail of an enlarged plan of work that had 
been prepared by Dr. Wilson Compton, the recent- 
ly elected seeretary-manager, and his aids, as well 
as reports from directors themselves. To perform 
such a work necessarily required more revenue and 
the directors had for consideration the proposal to 
increase the assessment on per thousand feet of 
shipments from three-fourths of a cent to a cent 
and a half. The morning session was given over 
entirely to a report of activities of the association 
so that the directors could get a conclusive idea as 
to what had been the acconiplishments of the or 
ganization in its projects. 

In the afternoon the discussion was devoted en 
tirely to whether the proposals would be adopted. 
Under previous action of the directors of the South 
ern Pine Association the proposed new assessment 
could not be paid by that organization unless af 
filiated associations representing 75 percent of the 
lumber cut represented in the National accepted 
the plan. Those present representing the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association reported that that 
association had not voted for the increased assess 
ment but believed it would be done in the course 
of time. The suggestion then was made that the 
other associations pay the increased assessment and 
up to almost the very last moment it looked as if the 
directors would vote to go on with the proposed 
new plan of organization work, despite the report 
from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
but a conference of directors representing the 


Southern Pine and the West Coast associations 
during a_ reeess of five minutes resulted in 
a different conclusion. The recommendation 
reached during that brief conference was 


that the present assessment continue during the 
remaining period of the war and then, if conditions 
were more favorable, the proposals could be taken 
up for consideration again. However, when a 
committee representing the directors met again on 
Saturday at the offices of the association in the 
Lumber Exchange Building to work out a new 
budget the necessity of deciding upon curtailment 
was seen and a cessation of practically all of 
the trade extension work of the National was de- 
cided upon. It is the understanding that the asso- 
ciation will be operating on the curtailed basis by 
Jan. 1. One of the proposais of Friday was not 
acted upon favorably at the session Saturday, and 
that was that the offices be moved to Washington, 
D. C., during the period of the war. 
Recommendations of Secretary 

Before adjournment was taken the reeommenda- 
tions of Dr. Wilson Compton, which in their main 
phases describe specifically and clarify his powers 
and duties as secretary and manager, were unani- 
mously adopted. The recommendations were con- 


tained in the following letter addressed to the 
board of directors: 


There are several motives that impel men engaged in 
a great industry to join in a national association like 
First and fore- 


the one of which you are the directors. 








most is the individual desire for greater prosperity, in 
terms of money, and for the protection of property 
rights. This motive is universal. 

Then there is a sense of civic or public obligation, 
which you consider can be more effectively discharged 
thru united than thru individual effort. There is a 
desire to have personal recognition within the industry 
itself and a purpose that the lumber industry shall 
itself have a prominent position among American indus 
tries, These motives are almost universal and the ac- 
tivities of your National association must be conformed 
thereto. 

I desire to state my conception of the general nature 
and purpose of the general lines of activity of the 
National association as heretofore outlined and author- 
ized by the board of directors. These are economic or 
statistical investigation and report, governmental rela 
tions, trade extension, and traflic regulation. 

The economic work is to get the facts. It is up to 
the lumberman to use the facts after he has them. 
The governmental relations work is to secure the trans- 
lation of the facts into intelligent legislation and 
administrative action, consistent with the facts. Trade 
extension work is to exploit facts about lumber in order 
to increase the market for lumber. ‘Traflic work is to 
use facts to secure protection against discriminatory 
or unwise traffic regulation. The close interrelation 
and the need for coérdination between these branches 
of work must be apparent. 

The board of directors, in the by-laws of this associa 
tion, declares that the execution of the association’s 
business, as directed or authorized by the directors, is 
incumbent upon the manager; that the manager has 
all general powers incident thereto; and that, in the 
discharge of those duties and in the exercise of these 
powers, the manager is subject to the direction and 
supervision of the president. 

The board of directors has stated that the effective 
execution of the lines of activity which it has author 
ized requires not alone the vigorous initiative and 
action of the members of the standing committees, but 
just as much the coérdination and general control of 
all those activities which the directors have stated is 
to be accomplished by and thru the secretary-manager. 

The secretary-manager wrote, Sept. 27, to each of 
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you urging the necessity of thoro coérdination of all 
activities. The supervision of these activities requires 
that the secretary-manager have access always to the 
best thought and talent the industry can muster. No 
thoughtful man would consent to such an undertaking 
as the nanagement of this association unless he had the 
assurance of the counsel and active help of the men 
who are this association and whose interests are staked 
in its activities. 

I request, therefore, that the board of directors con 
firm the following application of the by-laws, and thus 
establish the means by which alone the eflicient efforts 
of the association shall be coérdinated and focused 
upon the achievement of a common purpose, namely, the 
welfare of your industry. These are additional to the 
specifications included in the memorandum entitled 
“General Organization,” a copy of which you have. 

First: All persons employed by the association in 
any department of its work are directly responsible to 
the secretary-manager, acting under the direction and 
supervision of the president. 

Second: The secretary-manager, acting under the 
direction and supervision of the president, has the 
power to initiate action falling within the scope of any 
of the departments of activity authorized by the direc- 
tors, for which appropriation has been made. 

Third: Action initiated by any standing committee 
is initiated thru the office of, and in consultation with, 
the secretary-manager, on such arrangement as does 
not delay action in emergency. 

Fourth: Copy of all official correspondence on the 
part of any committee or member of any committee is 
to be sent to the general office for information of those 
whose work is thereby affected. 

Fifth: All general instructions to persons in the 
employ of association are issued thru the office of the 
secretary-manager, 

The board of directors will, I am sure, consent to the 
imposition of no responsibilities when there are not 
powers, and no powers when there are not responsibili- 
ties, The by-laws say that “the manager shall, subject 
to the direction and supervision of the president, have 
all general powers and duties incident to the execution 
= the association’s business and responsibility there- 
or. 





I wish, lastly, to suggest the possible desirability of 
provision for the maintenance together of the office of 
the general counsel and the secretary-manager for the 
period of the war or for such period as the directors 
shall define. 

Remarks of President Kirby 

When the directors gathered together Friday 
morning at the Congress Hotel President John H. 
Kirby of Houston, Tex., took occasion to review 
the affairs of the National and some of its prob- 
lems, especially those which developed since Amer- 
ica has been one of the Allies in the fight against 
Germany. 

President Kirby began his talk by reviewing the 
visit of some of the directors from other regional 
associations to the meeting of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Mount Rainier, Wash., 
their reception there and the enjoyable good time 
that followed. He said their visit, he believed, had 
done much to strengthen the bonds of good feeling 
between the other regional associations and the one 
representative of the far west lumber country, and 
that southern, northern and eastern lumbermen now 
understood better their problems and the western 
lumbermen the problems of the others in the other 
regions. He congratulated the association on the 
selection of such an able secretary-manager as Dr. 
Wilson Compton, who, in three weeks, he said, had 
demonstrated the highest ability and intelligence, 
which was more than an assurance that the right 
man had been chosen. President Kirby then delved 
into the financial problem of the association, saying 
it was one that all regional associations now fully 
understood and that the enlarged program which 
had been proposed could not be inaugurated unless 
the regional associations provided the National with 
sufficient funds to do the work. 

‘*Since the United States has been an ally in 
the great war,’’ said Mr. Kirby, ‘‘all the rules of 
business have gone by the boards and we are at sea 
without compass and without chart. We are trying 
to do everything as lumbermen that our country de 
mands of us and will bow to its will no matter what 
those demands will necessitate. If there was ever 
a time for closer cobperation among lumbermen it 
is now, and we should cling closer together. Tho 
it now looks as if the close of the war might be in 
sight, none of us know when that hour will strike. 
We do know, tho, that its close will bring an 
enormous demand for lumber for rebuilding pur- 
poses, and we should codperate fully and prepare 
now for the future. We should assume any tempo- 
rary burdens that the industry may have now and 
go forward.’’ Mr. Kirby warned that conditions 
as they now exist had placed thousands of sawmitis 
on the brink of ruin and that only codjperation would 
save many from destruction. He said that before 
the directors would be asked to take any vote on 
the proposal to adopt the recommendation that the 
association be given additional finances thru making 
the assessment a cent and a half per thousand feet 
shipped instead of three-fourths of a cent it would 
be best to have the different activities of the asso 
ciation reviewed. 

Retailers are Benefited 

In following out this line of procedure, Charles 
S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the 
committee on governmental relations, first spoke. 
He went into details of what the committee had 
sought to accomplish and the accomplishments were 
explained further by L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
as attorney for the association. One of the recent 
accomplishments in line with the work of the com 
mittee was the change permitted by the War In 
dustries Board relative to building permits. At 
torney Boyle said that fully 90 percent of the re 
tail trade would benefit in the changes that were 
allowed, these mainly being that new buildings in 
farming communities costing up to $1,000 and re 
pairs on existing structures costing up to $2,500 
may be undertaken without permits. Mr. Boyle took 
occasion to detail some of the things that Wash 
ington had deemed necessary to win the war, which 
not only affect the lumber industry but other in 
dustries as well, and emphatically stated that the 
fateful hour had arrived and lumbermen must co 

operate more closely than they had ever thought 
possible before. 


Bureau of Lumber Economics 

_R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., one of the 
directors, then outlined the activities of the bureau 
of economies, of which he is chairman. He said that 
it was essential that a uniform system for cost 
accounting be adopted which is flexible enough for 
the smallest operation as well as the largest. Mr. 
Goodman did not speak at length, as the directors 
had been provided with a detailed explanation of 
the work of the bureau and what it could accom- 
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plish for the industry. He warned them, tho, that 
any system adopted would be neither scientific nor 
useful unless it was uniform and applicable to the 
entire industry. 

The following was the memorandum prepared by 
the secretary-manager, furnished the directors on 
the scope of the work of the bureau of economics: 


The following activities are proposed for the bureau 
of lumber economics, enumerated and described in order 
of relative importance to the lumber industry : 

I. Methods and forms of accounting. 

(a) For manufacturers, 
(b) For retailers. 
L. Based on assumption of essential difference 
between 
(a) Log production, and 
(b) Lumber manufacture, 
M. Adjusted so far as practicable to the needs of 
(a) Federal Trade Commission. 
(b) Treasury Department. 
(c) Forest Service—in economics investi- 
gation industry. 

Procedure: (1) That Southern Pine Association, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association be requested to designate 
each a cost accountant to meet with secretary-manager 
and bureau of economics and devise a system of forms 
and methods, applicable in principle to all lumber man- 
ufacturers, describing and defining the classifications to 
be used, describing and defining methods to be used 
in determination especially of description, depreciation, 
depletion and investment ; reasonable reserve of timber, 
to be included as a constituent part of operating invest- 
ment. 

(2) That same personnel define cost accounting prin- 
ciples, forms and methods, in general terms applicable 
to (a) logging, when separate from manufacture. 

(3) That same personnel be authorized to devise, in 
conference with retailers’ representatives, principles, 
forms and methods applicable to retail distribution. 

(4) That same personnel, in addition to devising gen- 
eral forms, prepare not less than three sets of forms 
identical in basic principle and method, and differing 
only in the degree of classification of the business for 
which used. 

(5) That secretary-manager in collaboration with 
bureau of lumber economics prepare a brief, describing 
in non-technical language the principles followed and 
stating the grounds for defense of such definitions, 
methods and forms as may be subject of question among 
manufacturers or in dispute by agencies of the Govern- 
ment, 

(6) That upon authorization by board of directors or 
the executive committee such system of accounting 
methods and forms be printed by National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and be distributed to mem- 
bers and non-members of affiliated associations on such 
terms as the secretary-manager and the bureau of 
economics in consultation with president and executive 
committee shall determine. 

(7) That cost system with methods and forms for 
retailers be printed and distributed on such terms as 
secretary-manager and bureau of economics in consulta- 
tion with president and executive committee shall de- 
termine, and that effort be made to secure codperation 
of retailers’ associations in both financial help and in 
personal assistance to the end that at earliest possible 
time proper accounting forms be made available to all 
lumber manufacturers and retailers to whom the need 
of systematic cost keeping and intelligent competition 
has been recently preached. 

II. Joint action with Forest Service in securing lum- 

ber industrial statistics. 
Information included : 
(1) Quantity of industry’s timber, by regions 
and species, 

Quality and size of timber, by regions 

and species. 

(3) Operating facilities: (a) Logging; (b) 

Milling; (c) Loading and shipping. 
Grade of product: (a) Average for mill 
run, by regions and species; (b) Pro- 
portions of different grades, regions 
and species, 

(5) Stocks on hand: (a) Volume, by mills 
and regions; (b) Grade, by mills and 
regions; (c) Relations of, to storage 
capacity, regions and species. 

(6) Essential and nonessential uses: (a) 
Proportion of product devoted to essen- 
tial uses, by mills, species and regions ; 
(b) Classification of mills, species and 
regions in order of relative importance 
of product to war administration. 


Extent to which nonessential lumber 
production may be reduced without de- 
struction of investments and operating 
organization. (a) By species, by mills, 
by regions. 

Labor requirements of mills, regions etc. 
oe high essential uses, classifica- 
tion. 

Procedure: Arrangement, thru affiliated associa- 
tions, for securing reports on standard forms on such 
prints as indicated. 

(Suggestion that Forest Service install_temporary 
office in Chicago—if possible in Lumber Exchange— 
offering all facilities of the association.) 

Authorization to secretary-manager in consultation 
with president and standing committees to arrange 
with Forest Service basis on which National association 
shall participate in this investigation, so that machin- 
“ery may be established to carry on, after the war, such 
part of said investigation as may be useful to the lum- 
ber industry in conduct of its business. 

II. In connection with work of department of gov- 
ernmental relations, it will be generally advisable to 
have comprehensive information and careful analysis 
of property rights, including (a) nature, (b) origin, 
(c) size of investments, in lumber and in construction 
of plant; original cost, present value; period of hold- 
ing; financial strength, bonded indebtedness ete. ; re- 
cent tendencies in connection with (a) value of invest- 
ments; (b) concentration of ownership; (c) forest fire 
ht i (d) administration and disposal of cut-over 
ands, 

The essential direction and purpose of the work of 
department of governmental relations is the protection 
of property, investments and interests vested in the 
lumber industry. Its work is in the nature of life 
insurance for the lumber industry.’ It must be known 
therefore the facts of the industry’s past experience 
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from which the necessary or the probable effect of pro- 
posed legislative or administrative acts may be cor- 
rectly deduced and measured. It is not enough that 
the department of governmental relations be able to 
state and prove the kind or direction of the effect. It 
must be able, with considerable precision, to state and 
show the amount or degree to which such acts will 
affect the industry. 

Generally speaking, the test of validity of legislative 
or administration acts affecting property rights is their 
“reasonableness.” Such acts are “reasonable” if, 
under all the circumstances, they do not have an 
“undue” adverse effect on property or other individual 
rights. The crux of such matters therefore is not 
whether there would be an adverse effect but how 
great the adverse effect would be. 

This is perhaps the most important but also the 
most difficult and most intricate phase of the work of 
the bureau of lumber economics. It requires careful 
analysis of statistics and information, and should be 
done by bureau of lumber economics in close coépera- 
tion with department of governmental relations. 

This is the most highly specialized economics work of 
the bureau. 


IV. In connection with the work of T. EB. D. and in 
cobperation with regional associations there should be 
secured regularly on standard report forms statistics 
showing, for each region and each species, the 

(a) Visible supply of lumber (thru stock reports 
and production reports) for each mill separately. 

(b) Sources of demand, showing uses for which re- 
quired. 

(c) Volume of demand, measured in terms of orders 
received, 

(d) Prices received, as shown by balance of supply 
against demand, 

This work, when properly organized, showing the 
comparison between conditions in one region and those 
in the industry as a whole, should be of great value 
as indicator of the general lines along which trade 
extension effort may be most profitably directed. 

V. Since the joint action of the affiliated associations 
is necessary to put into operation a system of economic 
and statistical reports, the exact forms to be used and 
the specific procedure to be adopted must be determined 
in consultation with the regional associations. The 
secretary-manager has specific recommendations and 
suggestions as to form ete. for consideration of these 
associations, 


VI. A meeting of the bureau of lumber economics 
should be had in near future to consider and determine 
(a) the exact scope of work that its budget will allow ; 
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(b) the exact channels thru which the information is 
to be secured; and (c) the exact forms to be used. 

VII. The secretary-manager suggests that the activi- 
ties of the bureau of lumber economics are enumerated 
in this memorandum in the order of their relative 
importance to the lumber industry and that they should 
be undertaken in that order, 


VIII. It is further suggested that in consideration of 
limited funds it will be preferable to do a part of the 
economics program right than to half do the whole 
program. 

IX. It is furthermore suggested that uniformity of 
cost accounting methods and forms be given the right 
of way and that adequate provision be made now for 


that work, 
Work of Trade Extension 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chair- 
man of the committee on trade extension, briefly 
called attention to that department and its ac- 
complishments in a general way and said that the 
experts who had charge of the different branches 
of activity would detail the work. 

Architectural Engineer R. 8. Whiting was the 
first to speak. He told of the building code work 
that had been carried on. He said that there were 
in the United States 1,425 cities over a population 
of 5,000 and that 20 percent of these had building 
codes. Of the number of cities having codes cor- 
respondence had been carried on with officials of 
150 of these, while he had come in personal contact 
with the officials of many others. He said that the 
association offices were preparing a code that would 
be adaptable to smaller cities and would meet with 
all the requirements. He told of activities in con- 
nection with the construction of war plants and 
Government housing work in making any structure 
built ‘‘fire safe’’ and added that, important as 
that phase was from the viewpoint of lumbermen, 
they should not lose sight of the big field, which 


was the farm. There are 7,000,000 farms in the 
United States, he said, and helpfulness in the way 
of designing proper farm structures was the real 
big work to be accomplished. The association had 
done considerable work in designing house, barn 
and smaller farm structures and the latest con- 
tribution along that line was ‘‘Housing Farm 
Help.’’ He told what the accomplishments of the 
vigilance committee of the Ad Clubs of America 
in suppressing unfair advertising meant to the 
lumber industry, as much of the untruthful adver- 
tising that in the past had received circulation was 
competition for the retail lumber dealer. 
Relative to Retail Helps 


The codperation work extended retail lumber 
dealers was explained by H. R. Isherwood, of the 
retail service bureau. Mr. Isherwood said that he 
had visited personally 1,800 retail yards thruout 
the country. His idea was not to try to tell any 
retailer how to operate his business but to visit 
with him, learn his problems and then be in a po- 
sition to say just how some other dealer in some 
other part of the country had solved those very 
problems. He said the department had been earry- 
ing on activities that were of importance to every 
regional association, and the lumber manufacturers 
should never lose an opportunity to get closer to the 
distributers of their product. He said that 35 per- 
cent of the retail lumber retailers were selling sub- 
stitute materials for lumber and that the Govern- 
ment in roofing cantonments and various other 
structures found necessary by the war had used 
47% percent of substitute materials. 

The shingle phase of the lumber dealers’ prob- 
lems and how the inroads on the use of the wooden 
shingle was not only a serious menace to that in- 
dustry but far reaching on other uses of wood were 
emphasized by Mr. Isherwood. Speaking of over- 
head with the retail dealer, he said that he had 
found fluctuations ranging from 9 to 19.6 percent, 
which indicated that many retail lumbermen did not 
know what their overhead costs really were. 

The Engineering Side 


The engineering side of the trade extension work 
was related by C. E. Paul, the association construe 
tion engineer. He took up what he termed from 
the lumbermen’s viewpoint the ‘‘money making 
points,’’ citing propaganda jn favor of mill econ- 
struction buildings, especially in these times when 
sufficient steel could not be had, and what the de- 
partment had done in the way of designing proper 
mill construction buildings. He told what could 
be accomplished thru codperation with engineers, 
architects and insurance rating officials, who pass 
upon the merits of construction materials, 

‘*A mill construction building 100 feet by 150 
fect, 4 stories in height, requires about 400,000 
feet of lumber,’’ said Mr. Paul, ‘‘so you can see 
what every new building of that type means to your 
industry, and whether it pays to urge that kind of 
construction.’’ Tle urged that lumbermen get more 
friendly with the allied interests, as it was only 
thru codperation that most could be accomplished. 
He emphasized the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and what the ex- 
periments carried on there meant to the industry. 
He mentioned the bureau of standards at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and said the bureau was now more 
friendly to the use of wood thru a better undér- 
standing that had beén sought by the association 
and obtained; and the same was true of the asso- 
ciated fire insurance mutuals. 

As to what competitors were doing, Mr. Paul said 
that one of the large cement companies now had in 
the field 181 men whose sole duty was ‘‘ prospect- 
ing’’ relative to the building situation that would 
exist at the close of the war. He advocated the 
formation of an intelligence service bureau, as a 
part of the association activities, which would have 
as its work just such activity as that of the cement 
company mentioned. 

The last speaker before adjournment for lunch 
was Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., who 
told what the association had been doing to make 
wood and shingle more fire resistent, and plainly 
painted the duty of the lumber industry in com- 
bating the idea that the $300,000,000 annual fire 
loss in the United States could be traceable to ma- 
terials used in building rather than to carelessness. 
He told of the fundamental work required if lum- 
ber is to be protected from unfair attacks and hold 
its proper position as a construction material. 

The Problem of Finance 

Practically the entire session Friday afternoon 
was taken up with a consideration of the finance 
problem of the association. A poll showed that 
all the regional associations except the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association were ready to accept the 
new proposed assessment. R. H. Burnside, of Ray- 
mond, Wash., president of the western association, 
and J. H. Bloedel of Seattle, Wash., appeared as 
spokesmen for the lumbermen from the west Coast. 
Mr. Burnside as executive of that organization went 
into some detail in explaining conditions as they 
exist in the West, and why, tho a majority of the 
directors of their own organization desired to agree 
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to an increased contribution for the work of the 
National, a minority had taken such a stand that it 
was not wise from the viewpoint of the welfare of 
their own organization to be over zealous in push- 
ing the contention. Mr. Bloedel spoke in a similar 
vein, and they concealed nothing from the other 
members concerning conditions that are peculiar to 
the west Coast. 

Personally, both of the well known spokesmen 
for the western limbermen stood in favor of agree- 
ing to the new assessment and had done as much 
as they possibly could toward getting other mem- 
bers of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
so to agree. They had failed in their arguments, 
they said, but believed that if the National went 
on a basis of increased assessment it would only be 
a question of time until their own association would 
fall into line. , 

As spokesmen for the Southern Pine Association, 
Charles 8. Keith and R. A. Long made pleas as to 
why all the associations should assent to the new 
assessment. The speakers also went into some de- 
tail in their remarks, as did spokesmen for other 


affiliated associations. When the suggestion came 
from President Kirby that he believed the other 
associations should go ahead with the proposed pro- 
gram and the necessary new assessment Mr. Keith 
said that such a conclusion might be reached but 
suggested a brief recess <iuring which the sugges- 
tion could be taken up in an executive way. The 
recess was voted and the recommendation reached 
was to proceed on the present basis until after the 
war is over, with the probability that the proposed 
broadened program be revived then. Three di- 
rectors, D. O. Anderson of Marion, 8. C., of the 
North Carolina Pine Association; E. G. Swartz, of 
Burton, La., of the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, 
Minn., of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, voted against the suggestion when put in 
the form of a motion, expressing themselves as un- 
qualifiedly in favor of adopting the increased as- 
sessment plan now. However, when the vote fa- 
vored delay in the proposed program a motion to 
make the action unanimous was offered and the three 
directors named so voted. 


When the action was taken the hour was late, 
and other matters that had been scheduled for 
consideration were left to directors who expected 
to remain in Chicago Saturday. Before the session 
closed the suggestion was made that the office of the 
National be moved to Washington, D. C., but this 
suggestion was vetoed at the meeting Saturday. 

Other steps taken included action looking to the 
affiliation with the associations representing the 
hardwood industry, of the lumber manufacturers 
of the eastern States and the associations of log- 
gers and shingle manufacturers in the West, and co- 
operation with the War Industries Board in the 
formulation of a general lumber export policy. On 
the general questions of organization, membership 
and assessment, including matters vital to the or- 
ganization and activities of the National, the di- 
rectors appointed a committee to investigate and re- 
port on such means as shall be desirable for adding 
to the financial strength of the association and in- 
creasing its usefulness as an agency representative 
of every factor in the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry. 





ASSOCIATION 


Oct. 16-18—National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Oct, 22-28—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix 


Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 
Oct. 23-25—Southern Logging Association, Grunewald 


Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 
Oct. 30—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Fall 


meeting. 

Nov. 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. uar- 
terly meeting. 

Nov. 11-12—Southern Land Savannah, 

Nov. 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New York. Semiannual meeting. 


Congress, Ga. 


Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting. 





WESTERN PINE MEN TO MEET 

PORTLAND, Ore., Oct, 12.—A general meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will 
take place at Spokane, Wash., Monday, Oct. 14. 
the meeting will probably be called in the assembly 
room of the Old National Bank at 10 a.m. It is 
particularly desired that the Oregon and Montana 
districts shall be fully represented, as many vital 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the industry 
will be discussed. 





MEETING OF SOUTHERN LOGGING MEN 

New Orieans, La., Oct. 4.—Plans are rapidly 
maturing for the annual meeting of the Southern 
Logging Association, which will assemble in New 
Orleans Oct. 24 and Among the attrac 
tions of the program will be a message from the 
United States Forest Service by Austin Cary, log- 
ging engineer in the service. The complete pro- 
gram follows: 


Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 23 

Call to order, 

President’s address, V. C. Langley. 

Secretary-treasurer’s report, by James Boyd, 

Address—-Labor for Logging Camps, by Cliff Wil 
liams, district superintendent for Louisiana and Missis 
sippi, Department of Labor, U. S. Employment Service. 

Address—Conservation of Wasted Energy, by W. T. 
McGowin, Toinett Lumber Co., representing Depart- 
ment of Labor, U. 8S. Employment Service for Alabama. 

Address—Labor Maintenance in the Logging Indus 
try, by John Mahoney, Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, 
Miss ; W. H. Lee, Union Sawmill Co., Huttig, Ark. 

General discussion of the labor problem, with meth 
ods in use to keep men on the job. 


Thursday Morning, Oct. 24 

Call to order. 

Address—Conservation of Food in Logging Camps, 
by representative of U. S. Food Administration. 

Address—Should the Cook House Make Money? by 
ra C. Curry, Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., Vredenburgh, 
Ala. 

Discussion of the food problem. 

Address—Makeshifts in Emergency Repairs, by J. H. 
ett, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
p\ SS, 

General discussion, 

_ Discussion—Logging Railroad and Bridge Construc 
tion, Including Location of Spurs, led by Sheffield 
Bridgewater, Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. ; 
W. H. McGregor, Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, 
Tex.; S. Rigell, Scotch Lumber Co., Milligan, Fla. ; 
“ _ Pasco, A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Address—Falling Timber and Cutting Into Logs, by 
II. S. Snyder, New Deemer Manufacturing Co., Deemer, 
Miss.; E. V, Preston, Fernwood Lumber Co., Kokomo, 
Miss. 

Discussion, 

Discussion—Handling Down Timber, led by J. M. 
Givens, H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss. ; John 
Thompson, Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La.; L. T. 
Miles, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell, La.; 8. J. 
Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co., Stillmore, Miss.: N. B. 
Jinks, Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; R. D. 
Forbes, State forester of Louisiana. 


Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 24 

Call to order, 

There will be three separate sessions, one for pine 
loggers, V. C. Langley, president of the association, 
presiding ; one for hardwood loggers, B. F. Jennings 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, Ark., second vice 
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ACTIVITY RECORDED IN BRIEF 


president of the association, presiding ; one for cypress 
loggers, George Cousin, Louisiana Cypress Co., Harvey, 
La., first vice president of the association, presiding. 
TOPICS FOR EACH SESSION 

Track Laying; Location of Spurs; Handling Steel 
Gang; Falling Timber; Height of Stumps; Track Lay- 
ing Machines; Skidding and Loading Problems; Care 
of Teams; Speeding up on Government Requirements ; 
Use of Motor Trucks. 

Friday Morning, Oct. 25 

Call to order, 

Message from the U. 8S. Forester, by Austin Cary, 
logging engineer of the Forest Service. 

Address—-How to Use Motor Trucks to Best Advan- 
tage in Logging. Speaker to be announced, 

Address—Using Motor Trucks in Cypress Swamps, 
by Gus Drews, Brownell-Drews Cypress Co., Morgan 

! Accident Prevention, by R. L. Weathersby, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex. 

Address—Safety First Methods, by C. J, Pettibone, 
Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss. 

Discussion. 

Friday Afternoon, Oct. 25 

Welfare work—Superintendents will tell what they 
are doing in their camps and benefits received. 

lection of officers. 

Adjournment, 


SOUTHERN LAND CONGRESS 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 7—To meet with the pur- 
pose of discussing the proposition to populate south- 
ern cut-over lands with returned soldiers after the 
war and to discuss other problems of land utiliza- 
tion, the Southern Land Congress will be held here 
on Nov. 11 and 12. Representing as it does or- 
ganizations of fifteen southern States, including 
the Southern Pine Association, the Georgia Land 
Owners’ Association, Florida Tick Eradication 
Committee, and others, this convention has ar- 
ranged to have some of the most well known speak- 
ers and thinkers of the day address the sessions. 
Among these will be Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane, who has been foremost in the 
land utilization movement. It is expected that a 
large number of Statesmen, students, landowners, 
bankers and business men from all over the United 
States will be in attendance. 








IMPORTANT TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


CapDILLAc, Micu., Oct. 9.—The fall meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
to be held at the Hotel Fort Shelby in Detroit, Oct. 
30, promises so much of interest that all members 
are urged to be present or represented. Market 
conditions, reports of committees, report of the 
Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau and rate 
of assessment on hardwoods and hemlock are among 
the topics for discussion. The market conditions 
committee will hold its meeting at the same hotel 
on the day previous (Oct. 29) and ail members are 
invited to attend. 


REFORM IN BIDDING REQUESTED 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Oct. 9.—F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the members of the association: 

‘Our attention has been called to the variations 
in prices that have been quoted on some of the re- 
cent schedules issued by the Navy Department. 
The prices in some instances vary as much as $25 
per thousand feet. 

‘*We know it has been the practice in the past, 
where a bill of lumber was not desirable, to quote 
high prices simply to keep on the active mailing 
list of prospective bidders, and with no hope of get- 
ting the business. This practice, we believe, is 
harmful to the trade and has already resulted in 
serious criticism by the Government authorities at 
Washington, and is a practice that if continued ean 
not help but be harmful to the industry. 

‘*We therefore suggest to the members of this as- 
sociation that where they are not in a position to 
furnish the lumber, or have no desire for the busi- 


ness, and do not care whether they receive the order 
or not, they do not bid on such schedules at all. 

‘«There are always sufficient bidders who are will- 
ing to furnish the lumber on these schedules at the 
current market price and there is no possible chance 
of an award being made on one of these high bids. 

‘*Your compliance with this suggestion is asked 
for the good of the industry.’’ 


APPROVE RAILROAD LUMBER EMBARGO 

CINCINNATI, OHnI0, Oct. 9.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States went on record at its 
meeting here approving of the railroad lumber 
embargo and pledging its support to the United 
States Railroad Administration in carrying out the 
terms of the order. The fact that the transit car 
is eliminated is considered to be of real benefit to 
the industry. 

The committee decided to employ a number of 
additional inspectors because of the great demand 
for lumber for Government purposes. 

The meeting of the open competition plan which 
was scheduled for Tuesday had to be ealled off be- 
cause of the board of health rule against public 
meetings owing to the Spanish influenza. 

The postponed meeting will be held at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Oct. 17. 








EVANSVILLE CLUB DISCUSSES EMBARGO 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Oct. 9—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was 
held last night at the Hotel McCurdy with a good 
attendance. George O. Worland, of the Evansville 
Veneer Co., president of the club, presided. There 
was a general discussion of the lumber embargo 
and its effect on local lumber interests. 

President Worland announced that the Federal 
Government would establish offices in various cities 
in the United States where permits could be ob- 
tained by manufacturers who desire to ship lumber 
over two different lines. He explained that it is 
necessary for manufacturers to get these permits 
from Washington, D. C., a process in which there is 
a good deal of delay. A resolution, introduced by 
Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, asking that the Federal Government 
establish an office in Evansville, carried unani- 
mously, ‘The matter will be taken up with the 
Federal authorities at once. 

At a recent meeting of the Rotary Gum Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Memphis, President Wor- 
land was elected a director. He was appointed on 
the War Service Board and will soon go to Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the other members of the com- 
mittee to see what can be done to increase the pro- 
duction of rotary cut lumber. Mr. Worland says 
there is a serious shortage of this grade of lumber 
and that the production must be increased in order 
to speed up on war work. 

Many lumber manufacturers and owners of wood- 
consuming plants in Evansville and the tri-state 
territory will attend the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 23 and 24. President George 
Worland, Daniel Wertz and Joseph W. Waltman, of 
the Evansville Band Mill Co., are among those from 
this city who expect to be present. 

The next meeting of the club will be held Nov. 

2, at which time the annual election of officers will 
take place. 





INFLUENZA PREVENTS MEETING 
XINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 9.—The October meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, which was 
scheduled for Monday night, was indefinitely post- 
poned because of the board of health rule against 


public meetings during the Spanish influenza epi- 
demic, 
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The participation of the United States in the world 


war has caused many changes in the hardwood industry. 


The labor problem, increased cost of production, scarc- 
ity of rolling stock, new and increased uses of hard- 
woods for war purposes, utilization of degrade and 
waste, diminishing supply and necessity of using more 
inaccessible stands of timber and like factors are 
bringing home to lumbermen more than ever the neces- 
sity of accurate cost accounting, especially in relation 
to production. The basis for accurate accounting can 
best be secured thru a mill scale study, the purpose of 
which is to get information on the quantity and quality 
of lumber than can be produced, the rate of production 
per hour, and the cost of manufacturing from different 
classes of logs; also the relative cost of sawing per 
1,000 feet net lumber tally, and the waste in manufac- 
turing lumber. The possession of infor- 


A Mill Scale Study of Red and White Oak 


[By David G. White, Forest Examiner, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 


few boards missing on the dry inspection and a few 
that could be checked against the green lumber because 
of the weathering of the numbers and because some of 
the numbers had been accidentally trimmed off in the 
mill. In such cases the boards were not used but were 
considered as missing, and in their place were used the 
tally and grade of the missing boards as recorded dur 
ing the first inspection. This prevented any danger of 
boards from one log class being included in another log 
class on the second inspection, 


Lumber Inspection 


Thru the courtesy of the National Hardwooll Lumber 
Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, the lumber was graded under 
the inspection rules of both associations by J, R. North, 








The 14- and 16-foot lengths were piled in separate 
piles and the shorter lengths piled together, as much 
care as possible being taken in placing the stickers to 
prevent warping at the ends of the boards. The stick- 
ers were made from mill edgings and were 1144x1\ 
inches by 6 feet. They were placed 2% feet apart for 
lumber up to and including 2-inch stock and 3 feet 
apart for thicker lumber. The piles were six feet wide. 
The height was governed by the following number of 
courses for the different thicknesses of lumber : 


4/4 inch thick 12 feet long—70 to 75 courses high 
4/4 inch thick 14 feet long—75 to 80 courses high 
4/4 inch thick 16 feet long—80 to 85 courses high 
5/4 inch thick 12 feet long—60 to 65 courses high 
5/4 inch thick 14 feet long—65 to 70 courses high 
5/4 inch thick 16 feet long—70 to 75 courses high 
6/4 inch thick 12 feet long—50 to 55 














mation of this kind should enable mill 
operators to improve their methods of 
manufacture and accounting. It should 
also help them to do their part toward 
the conservation of our supplies of hard- 
wood timber and toward handling their 
logs and lumber so as to make them reach 
the places where they will do the most 
good in the present emergency. 

During October, 1915, the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, conducted by the Forest 
Service, at Madison, Wis., made a mill 
scale study of red and white oak at a 
sawmill at Proctor, Ark., in codperation 
with George C. Brown & Co., the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. In order to obtain the 
footage loss and the change in value of 
the lumber between the time when the 
lumber was freshly cut and the time 
when it was considered as having reached 
“shipping weight,’ the lumber was re- 
inspected in February, 1916, by the same inspectors. 


Test Material 

The test material was cut from 160 white oak logs 
and 133 red oak logs, and consisted of approximately 
91 percent of 1-, 14%, and 1%-inch lumber, 4% percent 
of 2- and 38-inch stock, and 44% percent of crossties and 
small timbers. The white oak consisted mainly of over- 
cup and cow oak, while the red oak consisted mainly of 
southern red and Spanish oak. 

The 2- and 3-inch planks and the crossties and small 
timbers, constituting about 9 percent of the lumber, 
were used in the green condition. This material was 
assumed to have the same grade in the dry condition 
as it had in the green condition, since it was necessary 
to include it to obtain a comparison of the green and air 
dry lumber in various log classes. It consisted mainly 


Plate I 


Mill of George C. Brown & Co., 





Proctor, Ark. 
cellent type for making a mill scale study 


inspector, and by C. L. White, chief inspector, for the 
respective associations. After three months’ air sea- 
soning this same lumber was regraded the first week in 
February, 1916, by the same inspectors, and the results 
of this inspec tion were compared with the data obtained 
by the first inspection. The grading rules used were 
those which were current at the time of the study. The 
present grade of ‘selects’ 
is, therefore, not discussed, 

The first inspection was 
made on the sorting chains 
at the mill, and the lumber 
was then carefully piled in 
the yard. The red and 
white oak lumber was piled No, 1 common 
separately, according to No. 2 common 
thickness but not width; No. 8 common 


Grades 
Virsts and seconds........ 








.M. 
20,359 17.9 
. 54, 119 


courses high .« 

6/4 inch thick 14 feet long— 
courses high 

6/4 inch thick 16 feet long 
courses high 

8/4 inch thick 12 feet long—40 to 45 
courses high 

8/4 inch thick 14 & 16. feet long—45 
to 50 courses high 

The total lumber tally and percentages 
of the various grades are shown in 
Table 1. Material below a recognized 
grade was not considered as merchant 
able and was recorded separately. The 
No. 4 common of the Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association rules included part 
of the No. 3 common and the “below 
grade” material of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, 


The Method of the Study 


55 to 60 


-60 to 65 





A band sawmill of an ex- The logs for the study were selected 


partly in the woods and partly in the 

log yard. Detailed records were kept 
of the defects of each log, the diameter, length, 
log scale and position in the tree. Each log was 
numbered, in order that records might be continued in 
the mill. The logs were sawed on a single band head- 
saw, so that the cost of sawing as shown in this article 
is not comparable to the result that would be obtained 
by the use of a resaw or a gang saw in conjunction with 


Table 1—Yield by Grades of Red and White Oak Lumber 


GREEN LUMBER 





—FINAL AIR DRY LUMBER— 


H.M.A. Rules N.H.L.A. Rules H.M.A.Rules N.H.L.A, Rules 
Percont Percent Percent Percent 
recog- recog- recog- recog- 
nized nized nized nized 
grades B.M. grades B.M. grades B.M. grades 


17,332 15.3 22,809 20.9 19,066 17.9 
49.5 49,502 45.3 49,692 46.9 48,501 46.5 
20,848 19.0 14,052 13.0 17,816 16.9 
22,564 20.4 18,694 17.1 19,803 18.7 
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taking tre difference between the lumber tally and the log scale and dividing tho result by the log ecele. 


4. The rate of production per hour is equal to the ried for the oer eee log se by the time to saw the log in scconds and multiplied by 3600, the number of seconds per hour. 
5. Coste and Reelizetion are based on data furnished by Geo.C. Brown & Compan 


6. The totel cost of production per 1,000 


. net lumber tally is the eum of the Jeo te per 1,000 feet boerd measure of stumpage, 
7. Financial expenses include discounts uron seles ond interest on borrowed money. 


A discussion for the procedure is included in the tos 


logging, mill,yerd and general expensed 
et of the repat 


6. The gein and lose per thousand feet board messure ig the difference between the realization per thousand and the cost of production per thousand plue the financial expenses. 
gs. 


Fh The gain and lose per pour ie equivalent to the gain ani 


loes per thousand feet bard measure times the rate of production pe 
The figures for gain and loss per thosand fest ang por hour represents the cowpeny's profite. 






for the sane clase 
Bo distinction is mde between profit and interest 
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the band mill. The logs were plain or quartersawed to 1,000 feet board measure f. o. b. the mill, including dis- the yard to eliminate such defects as end check, split, 





























the best advantage. A stop watch was used to catch counts on sales, which are discussed later : and the like. 

the time required for sawing each log, and the time lost White oak Red oak Costs of Production 

in changing saws and in similar ways was prorated and GRADE Plain Quarter Plain Quarter The data obtal i a is 
added to the time of sawing the various logs. saun sawn sawn sawn , a obtained from inspecting 


















































































. zreen and air dry condition, together with the costs of 
After the logs were sawed at the head saw, the Firsts and seconds. ...$45.00 $68.00 $46.00 $58. -00 ee ng are Peg in Tables 2, 3and4. These tables 
boards were numbered consecutively as they went thru 4 : Se te ee ety eae 7s. oe = show the costs of production for the various log classes 
the edger. After the edging and trimming, the grade No. 3 roccurennani nics #9 Sai 6.00 6.00 6.00 of both red and white oak. 
and defects for each numbered board were recorded by No. 4 common........ 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 The figures in the tables are based on the following 
the inspectors. pa Cad cost figures, which were furnished by the codperating 
, a he aevenicentel realized for any size log bagel — — lumber company as the average for 1915, and which are 
: voard measure is found by multiplying the yield in  14.0q to represent normal conditions in the industry. 
The gross returns were figured on the basis of the 1,000 feet board measure for each grade by its selling 
average selling prices of red and white oak lumber fur- price and dividing the total for all grades by the yield Stumpage Valuation.—A fixed charge for stumpage 
nished by the codperating lumber company. ‘These of the log in 1,000 feet board measure. The realization 0f $5 per 1,000 feet Doyle scale was made against both 
prices are considered an average for 1915. Prices for on the logs used in this study is shown in Tables 2, 3 ted and white oak. 
that year are used to secure normal conditions and to and 4 for the green and the temporary and final air dry Logging Cost.—The logging cost was $6.01 per 1,000 
avoid the fluctuating costs and price conditions which lumber when graded under the inspection rules of the feet Doyle scale. This charge consisted of $4.50 per 
are typical of wartime data. The detailed account of Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the National 1,000, the contract price for having the logs delivered 
the methods used will make it possible for anyone who Hardwood Lumber Association, respectively. The tem- to the logging railroad, and $1.51 per 1,000 for delivery 
wishes to do so to apply the lumber data to present porary air dry lumber is the material after drying but to the mill yard. 
conditions. The following are the lumber prices per before any possible edging or trimming takes place in Since all costs except stumpage and togging are in 
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terms of net lumber ‘xlly, it was necessary to transform 
these two costs into terms of net lumber tally in order 
that the total cost of production might be obtained. 
This is done by the following equation : 

Cost in terms of net lumber tally equals cost per 
1,000 Doyle scale multiplied by net yield, Doyle scale, 
and divided by the yield, net lumber tally, of same logs. 

Manufacturing Cost.—The manufacturing cost was 
$1.70 per 1,000 net lumber tally. It varies with the 
size of the log, the method of sawing etc., and increases 
or decreases per 1,000 according to the quantity of 
lumber sawed in a given time. The rate of production 
at the headsaw is, therefore, of prime importance. The 
cost of logs of different diameters is computed as fol- 
lows: 

The cost of manufacturing a thousand feet of lumber 
board measure from logs of a specified diameter equals 
the number of seconds to saw average log of specified 
class by cost of manufacture, per second, divided by the 
lumber scale of same log, and multiplied by 1,000. 

In this formula the cost of manufacture per second is 
the amount obtained by dividing the total cost of oper- 
ating the mill in 1915 by 3,600 times the number of 
hours the mill ran in 1915. 





Yarding Cost.—The actual average yarding charge of 
$1.49 per 1,000 net lumber tally was assumed to be a 
fixed charge against all lumber. This includes charges 
from the mill to the piles and then f. o. b. the cars. 

General Costs.—The actual average general cost of 
$2.65 per 1,000 net lumber tally was assumed to be a 
fixed charge, It is composed of the following expenses : 
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PRIN acans el pg ietedgto- 3a whe ene ocees oes e  $2.646 

Ordinarily, such charges as depreciation, insurance 

and like factors should not be charged as a fixed lump 

sum against each thousand feet of lumber produced but 

should be made against the component parts making up 
Fable 4 
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the whole. 


For example, the mill depreciation per 


1,000 feet board measure would vary with the rate of 
production per hour for log classes of different average 
diameters, with the method of sawing, and the quality 


of the log. 


The depreciation being small and only part 


of it being a variable, the changes would be negligible 


for this study. 


Financial Expenses.—There are two items to be con- 
sidered in this study which are not operating costs but 
which are necessary to consider before the company can 


determine their net profit. 
financial expenses 


They are here considered'‘as 
and consist of $.33 per 1,000 feet 


board measure as interest on borrowed money $.204 


for discounts on sales. 


Interest on borrowed money is 


treated as a financial expense for the reason that it was 
not incurred for the direct operation of the business, 
but rather relates to the financial administration of the 
discounts, 


business. In 
States: 


this connection 


with 


Cole* 


Taking or giving a discount is not earning anything 


or losing anything: 


* c ‘ole, William 


M.—<Accounts, 
and Interpretation 


Rev. Ed. 


841, 


It is simply paying or realizing the 
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normal price. Accounting should show what are the 
costs of conducting various parts of the business and 
what results would be attained by any possible econo- 
mies. What a man really needs to know, then, is not 
what discounts he has taken, but what discounts he has 
lost. A charge should be made not for “discounts which 
his customers take, but for discounts which he himself 
fails to take.” 

For this reason, it is clear that the actual selling 
price of lumber would be the price of the material as 
billed to a customer minus the discount. In view of the 
fact that no data is available showing the exact amount 
of discounts deductable from the moneys receivable for 
each of the various grades of lumber, and that this is 
the case with other kinds of wood sold by the codper- 
ating lumber company, as well as with the red and 
white oak considered in this study, it is evident that 
the subject of discounts must be given a different treat- 
ment in this report. The average discount per 1,000 
feet board measure is, therefore, treated as a financial 
expense as distinguished from operating expense and 
deducted from the account showing the money received 
based upon the price of Jumber as billed to the customer. 
Cole (ibid p. 70) states: 

Often * * * good bookkeepers make entries that 
are known to be false in detail, tho not in essential 
facts, if they can make the detailed explanation sufli- 
ciently clear and can save labor in the process, . * 
Credit is given the customer for cash in the usual way, 
but the amount is given as the full amount of the bill 
before discount was subtracted, as if the bill were paid 
without discount; and then on the other side of the 
cash book, merchandise discount is debited—usually 
in a special column to save frequent postings. The net 
result of these two entries is to make it appear that the 
customer paid the full amount of the bill and the 
cashier returned to him the discount; and this is for 
practical purposes true enough, especially when the 
customary entries explain it, as they do. An overstate- 
ment of facts when the necessary subtraction is at 
hand does no harm: Danger lies in the understatement 
for which deficiencies can not be supplied. 


{End of First Instalment—Concluded Next, 


Week. | 
—-+— Buy Ligerty Bonos >——— 


WHERE THE NORTH BEGINS 
WELLS, Micu., Oct. 7.—Recently a former lum- 
berman made a trip up to the camps of I. Stephen 
son Co. with R. E. MacLean, secretary and treasur- 
er, and the pleasant reminder of old times reacted 
so strongly on him that he was constrained to put 
his thoughts in rhyme, the following verses being 
the result: 
The North begins with a promise 
As you timidly cross its line, 
Its trees with branches extended 
Whisper “Welcome, O son of mine.” 
Your fears give way to rapture 
As you enter the forest sublime, 
And hearken to a world of music 
Led by the swaying pine. 
Its flowers are more dainty and fragrant 
Than those of other lands ; 


They beckon and smile at your coming 
And invite the clasp of your hands. 


The rivers, the streams and the brooklets 
Where the rainbow and grayling play, 
Run merrily on thru the forest, 
Singing sweet songs on their way. 


Where the land when bereft of its timber 
Is sown by a magic hand ; 
Its location the same, but now in name 
We term it “Cloverland.” 
Yes! The North begins with a promise; 
You've doubted—have seen and are thrilled ; 
Its wonders have awed and amazed you, 
And its promise is more than fulfilled, 
Respectfully dedicated to 
R. BE. McLeEAnN, 
By the Perpetrator. S. A. J. 


NEW MOTORS AND VEHICLES DIVISION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7.—Brig. Gen. R. EF. 
Wood, acting quartermaster general, has announeed 
the organization of a motors and vehicles division 
in the office of the director of purchase. This di- 
vision, of which Col. Fred Glover is in charge, has 
responsibility for and authority over the procure- 
ment of all motor propelled vehicles, also all ani- 
mal-drawn and hand-drawn vehicles. Col. Edwin 
S. George will be in charge of the motors branch 
of the new division and Col. R. W. Lea in charge 
of the vehicles branch. 








STEREOPTICON LECTURE ON CONIFERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 5.—The value of all north 
western conifers, in their relation to building and 
other uses, will be widely exploited by Frank 
Branch Riley, formerly of Chicago, but now of 
Portland, Ore., as lecturer for the Northwest Tour- 
ist Association. In Seattle recently, with the aid 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Mr. 
Riley assembled an especially fine collection of more 
than 100 photographs, hand-colored for the stereop- 
ticon, setting forth the timber and logging opera- 
tions in this district. These splendid pictures deal 
in large part with spruce. Mr. Riley will take his 
collection into British Columbia, Central Canada, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. He will explain to his 


audiences the commercial uses of the cone-bearing 
trees, particularly the major part they are taking 
in the winning of the war. 








LUMBERMEN TAKE LENGTHY JAUNT 


Western Journey a “Tour de Luxe’’—Party 
Covers Many Miles by Auto 





SeaTTLe, WasH., Oct. 5.—At the beginning, it 
‘should be stated that it was called ‘‘The Western 
tour de luxe a la Wetmore’’ and it started in Min- 
neapolis, Aug. 2 last. While this is a little late to 
tell about it, still it must be recorded as a matter 
of history. Robert W. Wetmore is secretary of the 
various Shevlin corporations, including the Libby 
Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., and the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., Bend, Ore., and it was he, according to Lewis 
Doster, who engineered and conducted the ‘¢jour- 
ney to the West.’’ In the party who left Minne- 
apolis were John H. Hauschild, vice president of 
the Chas. W. Sexton Co., Minneapolis; EK, H. Dea, 
general superintendent of all of the Shevlin mills, 
and Lewis Doster, manager of the sawmill depart- 
ment of KE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
well known saw manufacturer. At Libby a stop of 
three days was made and the party accumulated 
Tom A. McCann, general manager of the Libby 
Lumber Co. and the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 

The journey from Libby to Bend included a 
day’s stop at Spokane, where the party was enter- 
tained by James P. McGoldrick, well known lumber- 
man and president of the MeGoldrick Lumber Co. 
of that city, and his plant was inspected by the 
Wetmore party. Another day was spent in Port- 
land. Four glorious days were spent in Bend look- 


ing over the sawmills (timber nearby), acting as 











(ABOVE) THE DE LUXE PARTY IN-*THE WOODS 
AT BEND, ORE. (BELOW) LEFT TO RIGHT— 
THOMAS A. McCANN, JOHN H. HAUSCHILD, 
Kk. H. DEA AND LEW DOSTER ON RIM OF 
CRATER LAKE, 


guests of honor at dinners and dances and being 
otherwise entertained. 

Then the real traveling began in Tom MeCann’s 
8-cylinder Cadillac. Mr, MeCann is some chauffeur, 
and as he was having some trouble with his old 
car, he ordered a new ear from Portland for the 
purpose of taking the party farther on its journey. 
When the new car came, the mechanic with it was 
able to put the old car in shape and so it was used 
on the trip, which began at Bend and ended at 
Klamath Falls, a second ear going along to carry 
the baggage and supplies. At this stage of the 
proceedings Mr. Dea dubbed the party the men- 
agerie, Hauschild being the trained seal, McCann 
ring master, Doster the side show, and Wetmore 
the living hippopotamus. Here one sees the advan- 
tage of doing the ‘‘dubbing,’’ for Mr. Dea did not 
have a part in this exhibit of the world’s fauna. 

The first night out the party stayed at Crater 
Lake in the comfortable hotel on the rim of the 
crater of the extinct voleano, with the beautiful 
deep blue Jake 1,200 feet below. The next morning, 
after argument as to whether to stay and fish or 
go on, the ‘‘go on’’ won, and the journey was 
continued to Klamath Falls, where the night was 
spent at the splendid White Pelican Hotel and the 
mills in that vicinity were visited, after which the 
party proceeded by train to Weed, Cal., 85 miles to 
the southwest. There the new four-band mill of the 
Weed Lumber Co. was given the ‘‘once over,’’ the 
party being entertained by General Manager J. M. 
White. By auto the journey was made from there 
to McCloud, Cal., where John H. Queal, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
took charge of the visitors. The following day the 


party disintegrated, Mr. Dea and Mr. McCann go- 
ing back to Klamath Falls and returning to Bend 
in the automobile. Messrs. Hauschild, Doster and 
Wetmore went to San Francisco and Mr. Hauschild 
continued on Kast. 

The rest of the de luxe tour was a sort of a tour- 
ist affair, the members of the party now being nar- 
rowed to Messrs. Wetmore and Doster. They re- 
turned to Portland by train, spending a day there 
with Mr. McCann, and then went on to Seattle, 
where Mr. Wetmore visited with some of his banker 
friends, and then they went to Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, taking in moving picture shows and county 
fairs as they happened to run across them, Mr. 
Wetmore needed a rest and so as tourists the two 
traveled leisurely, enjoying the scenery as they 
went along. From Vancouver, Mr. Wetmore pro- 
ceeded to his home in Minneapolis and Mr. Doster 
returned to the Puget Sound country, where he is 
now spending some time. Lest it be suspected by 
the reader that this is all a fairy story, because Mr. 
Wetmore does not appear in the pictures herewith, 
it should be stated as a sort of an explanatory note 
that he was the photographer, as well as the con- 
ductor of the de luxe tour, and the ‘‘living hip- 
popotamus’’ in the menagerie of Mr. Dea. 


LOGGER IS AN EFFECTIVE POET 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 5.—Here is a poem, writ- 
ten by a member of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen, which those who have had the op- 
portunity to read it regard as one of the most beau- 
tiful expressions of thought inspired by the great 
world tragedy. It is the product of William C. 
Grounds, member 83,309, Local 15, District 1, Co- 
quille, Ore., and it appeared in the September 
number of the Monthly Bulletin of the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division and Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen. The poem follows: 
The Service Flag 


Dear little flag, in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star, 
Oh! what a wonderful flag you are! 





Blue is your star in a field of white, 
Dipped in the red that was born of fight ; 
Born of the blood that our Forefathers shed 
To raise your mother, the Flag, overhead. 


And now you have come, in this frenzied day, 
To speak from a window ; to speak and say: 

“LT am the voice of a soldier son, 

Gone to be gone till the victory’s won. 
“T am the flag of the Service, sir, 

The flag of his Mother; 1 speak for her 

Who stands by my window and waits and fears, 

Sut hides from others her unwept tears. 


“T am the flag of the Wives who wait 

For the safe return of a martial mate; 

A mate gone forth where the War God thrives 
To save from sacrifice other men’s wives. 


“IT am the flag of the Sweethearts true, 
The often-in-thought of the Sisters, too; 
I am the flag of a Mother’s son, 
Who won’t come home till the victory’s won.” 


Dear little flag, in the window there, 
lung with a tear and a woman’s prayer ; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star ; 
Oh! what a wonderful flag you are, 


——_Buy Liberty Bonps >—— 
SNAG IN CONVERTING PLANTS FOR WAR WORK 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—The twenty planing mills 
of St. Louis represented in the Planing Mill List- 
ing Bureau find a serious obstacle in their plans 
to convert their plants from normal building lines 
to essential war activities. In certain quarters of 
the Government a preference is shown for organ- 
ized labor, altho in the woodworking industry of 
the United States, according to John Larson, man- 
ager of the St. Louis bureau, more than 90 percent 
of the labor always has been unorganized. In 
their specifications for houses to be built at Gary, 
Ind., the housing bureau has inserted a clause 
shutting out all competition unless union labor 
is employed. The Planing Mill Listing Bureau 
has formally protested this action to authorities 
in Washington, on the ground that it is in violation 
of the rulings of the War Labor Board, which has 
held that the method of operating shops should 
not be changed during the duration of the war. 


SECRETARY EXPLAINS BUILDING RESTRICTIONS 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—There has been so 
much uncertainty over the interpretation of Circular 
No. 21, relating to restrictions on building, issued 
by the war trade board, that J. R. Moorehead, see- 
retary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, in addition to sending out the Government 
circular printed last week in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, also is holding personal conferences with 
the lumbermen to explain the matter in more detail. 

Mr. Moorehead met with the lumbermen at 
Wichita, Kan., Saturday, with the lumbermen at 
Tulsa, Okla., yesterday, and with those at Joplin 
today. Thursday he will confer with lumbermen 
at St. Joseph and other meetings are being ar- 
ranged for later dates. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Building of Wooden Ships Will Not Be Curtailed—Heavy War Construction Is Authorized—Elm Demand 
Grows—West Coast Living Costs Contrasted 


WOODEN SHIP BUILDING GETS MORE LIFE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7—The wooden ship 
situation has improved materially since the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN outlined it in its issue of Sept. 7. 
In that article the statement was made that the 
serious steel shortage was very likely to prevent 
the definite abandonment of the wooden ship pro- 
gram. Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board 
recently sent to Congress estimates covering sub- 
stantially a half billion dollars for additional con- 
struction, including 244 wooden ships. When the 
article of Sept. 7 was written the understanding 
here was that contracts for additional wooden 
steamers would not exceed 150. 

Whether the steel situation or some other major 
factor has intervened matters little. The powers 
that be in the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are now telling Congress they 
purpose to build at least 244 additional wooden 
ships. The bulk of these, of course, will be of the 
new ‘‘National’’ type of 5,000-ton vessels, which 
have a substantially larger cargo capacity than the 
Ferris type and other, smaller ships. 

This latest development leaves no room for 
doubt that the wooden ship yards of the country 
will be kept busy to their capacity. 

The engine problem continues to be a serious 
one. The present and prospective supply is inade- 
quate, but steps have been taken to enlarge turbine 
facilities and otherwise boost production as a pa- 
triotic work of first importance. 

Wooden ships now in active service are giving 
good results. The fear that they would not prove 
satisfactory because made largely of ‘‘ green’’ tim- 
ber has vanished. It is probable that the Govern- 
ment will not continue wooden ship construction as 
a permanent policy after the war, as long as stecl 
is available in ample quantities, but it is expected 
here that large numbers of wooden ships will be 
manufactured for private account after peace 
comes. It is believed, also, that Great Britain and 
her Allies also will place orders in this country 
after the war for large numbers of wooden hulls. 

Meanwhile great enthusiasm is shown here over 
the news that the Grays Harbor Motor Ship Cor 
poration launched the 4,000-ton wooden steamer 
Aberdeen in 17% days, as deseribed in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN last week. a record for the entire 
world in ship construction. The feat of the Aber- 
deen is well calculated to speed up construction of 
wooden ships on all three coasts. No live ship 
yard operator will sit idly by and let the Pacific 
coast yard get away with such a feat without mak 
ing an earnest effort to equal or surpass it. This 
will prove true of the employees of wooden ship 
yards on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts—not to men- 
tion the steel and concrete yards. Every time a 
new world’s record is hung up the spirit of friendly 
but determined rivalry is fired anew and working 
gangs put more pep and ginger into their efforts 
at every turn. 

It is good to know that a wooden ship yard has 
been able to far outdistance any steel yard in 
launching a 4,000-ton steamer, especially in view 
of the fact that it is possible to fabricate many 








parts of a steel vessel before it is placed in po- 
sition. 

Up to Sept. 27 the total of ships delivered to the 
Shipping Board since its building and requisition 
program got under way was 2,148,981 deadweight 
tons. The major part of this tonnage, of course, 
was in requisitioned steel ships taken over by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. It is quite interest- 
ing to note, however, that the grand total of wood- 
en and composite ships launched to Sept. 27 was 
208, including three tugs, the total tonnage being 
733,135 tons, deadweight. Fifty-one wooden and 
composite ships, aggregating 182,000 tons, dead- 
weight, had been delivered to the Fleet Corpora- 
tion Sept. 27. To that date the total number of 
contract steel ships launched was 137, of 848,600 
deadweight tons. 





NEW WAR CONSTRUCTION ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7—New construction 
announced by the War Department includes two 
sulphurie acid plants in Pennsylvania at an esti 
mated cost of $3,000,000; and a T, N. T. plant at 
Giant, Cal., to cost $1,438,000. 

One of the sulphuric acid plants will be located 
at Kmporium, Pa., and will consist of eight separate 
units on a site which has been chosen on Drift- 
wood Creek, close to the sites of the Aetna Explo- 
sives Co. and the Emporium Iron Co. The esti 
mated cost of this plant is $2,000,000. If it shall 
transpire that sufficient power can not be obtained 
from the iron company a 1,000-kilowatt power 
house will be constructed. 

The second sulphuric plant, to cost $1,000,000, 
will be erected at Mt. Union, adjacent to another 
plant of the Aetna Co. he contract for the eree- 
tion of this building has been awarded to the 
Leonard Construction Co. Plans and specifications 
and the supervision of the work will be under the 
construction division of the War Department. Both 
sulphuric plants will be operated by the Govern 
ment. 

The big T. N. T. plant, which will be operated 
by the Giant Powder Co., will be on land adjacent 
to the nitric acid plant of that company. The land 
belongs to the Government and has been leased 
with option to renew in yearly periods. 

Grant, Smith & Co. of Seattle will construct the 
plant under the supervision of the construction di- 
vision. 





BOX PRODUCTION INCREASE PROMISED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7—The National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry is ad 
vising members that the following contractors have 
recently awarded contracts for projectiles, and that 
correspondence regarding packing boxes for the 
projectiles should be addressed to the contractors 
direct as they will furnish boxes: 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. 
Ilarrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kdwards Valve & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 
‘s 7 mene Pump & Machinery Corp, New York, 








DEMAND FOR ELM INCREASING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7—The Department of 
Agriculture publishes the following regarding elm 
wood in its Weekly News Letter: 

Elm timber growing in the farm wood lot is a valu- 
able asset. 

The demand for elm is increasing, while the supply is 
rapidly diminishing. This condition led specialists of 
the United States Department of Agriculture to make a 
study of the available supply and the utilization of elm 
wood. In their report, recently published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as Bulletin 683, it is 
estimated that the total stand of elm is approximately 
7,500,000,000 feet. This amount would furnish a sup- 
ply for approximately thirty years at the present rate 
of cutting, as the annual output of elm lumber is about 
24,000,000 board feet, placing elm twelfth in rank 
among all woods and tenth among hardwoods in point 
of lumber production. 

Elm wood is desirable when strength, bending quality 
and ability to withstand shocks are required, It is, in 
general, heavy, hard and strong. The most important 
use to which it is put, according to the bulletin, is in 
the cooperage industry, the amount credited to this use 
being more than twice that of the next in importance, 
which is in the manufacture of baskets and crates, It 
is estimated that 147,000,000 board feet are used an 
nually in making cooperage stock or barrels. 

Elm is used extensively in making agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles also. It is useful in the manufac- 
ture of wheels and bodies for automobiles, and the 
rapid growth of this industry has brought about a con- 
siderable increase in the demand for elm. Its ability to 
take a good polish makes it desirable in the manufac: 
ture of certain pieces of furniture, cabinetwork and in- 
terior trimmings. It is a fairly durable wood, the aver- 
age untreated lumber in situations exposed to weather 
lasting from six to eight years. When it is properly 
treated with creosote, this period may be lengthened to 
twenty or more years, making it desirable for use as 
posts, poles and railroad ties. 





LIVING COSTS ON PACIFIC COAST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7.—An interesting re- 
port has been published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics dealing with living conditions on the 
Pacific coast, with particular reference to the ship 
building industry. The survey data cover Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco, Oakland and Los 
Angeles. From the standpoint of living expenses, 
Portland is held the most desirable city of all 
strictly ship-building localities, one exception being 
Los Angeles, where total costs are about $50 less, 
because fuel is not necessary, and less winter cloth- 
ing is required, It is said that food costs are the 
same in Los Angeles and in Portland, but rents are 
lower in the latter city. 

The figures show that the average living cost of 
a ship worker at Seattle is $1,569.10 a year; at 
Tacoma, it is $1,536.02; at San Francisco $1,441.29, 
and Portland $1,338.41. Among the details set 
forth in reaching these conclusions, clothing expen- 
ditures for ship workers’ families average $240.70 
at Seattle; $243.74 at Tacoma; $217.62 at San 
Iraneisco, and $200.67 at Portland. Rents at 
Seattle are averaged at $221.50; at Tacoma $218; 
San Francisco $230.43 and Portland $175.17. The 
annual fuel and light expenses at Portland are 

(Concluded on page 58) 

















British Official Photograph—Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
On their recent visit to the western front a large party of Canadian journalists 
was taken into the French forests back of the lines to witness the operations 


of the Canadian forestry detachment. 


The accompanying illustration gives 
an adequate idea of the size of logs cut, the logging equipment, and the cars 
on which the logs are loaded. Close inspection of the picture brings out the 
fact that several of the workmen are German prisoners, utilized in woods 
work so that the Canadians may be released for more necessary war work. 


British Official Photograph. 


their best. 





Every woman doing a man’s work releases that man to fight. 

the serious expression of their faces, the English women seen — 

from logs for telegraph poles in this picture realize this fact and are doing 
That they have learned to handle the tools effectively is demon- 
strated by the “chips’’ under their feet. 
appropriately attired for the work in knickerbockers, which are far more 
suitable than the more feminine skirts. 
France, back of the front line trenches. 


Evidently, from 
ping bark 


It may be noted that they are 


The photograph was taken in 
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Some Uses and Abuses of Our Forests 





There is perhaps no one factor in the develop- 
ment of civilization so little understood and appre- 
ciated as the forest, which has ever been the friend 
and preserver of humanity. Several centuries ago 
France began a campaign of education on the neces- 
sity of conserving its forest resources, in which 
work the great French naturalist Buffon assisted, 
not only by writing a practical treatise on forestry 
‘‘Sur la Conservation et le Retablishment des 
Forests’’ but also by giving a practical demonstra- 
tion of his theories by with his own hands plant- 
ing a forest and bringing it to maturity. About 
two decades ago the subject was seriously taken 
up in the United States and a bureau of forestry 
established. Much good work has been done, but 
there is a vast mass of ignorance and prejudice 
yet to overcome. It is regrettable that the pupils 
of our public schools spend months in memorizing 
names and dates, miscalled history, and leave 
school knowing nothing of the forest except that 
it is a place to get wood, hunt squirrels and snakes, 
and something that is to be destroyed as soon as 
possible. 

The necessity of a more rational knowledge of 
the forest and its uses must impress itself upon 
one who traverses the virgin pine forests of south- 
ern Mississippi, in which great inroads are con- 
stantly being made for lumber and timber. The 
incalculable waste seen on all sides is appalling. 
When a pine tree is felled it is immediately cut 
into saw logs or hewn out for square timber, and 
the tops of the trees and the slabs from the hew- 
ing are left as nesting places and food for the 
sawyer grub or worm, which attacks only fallen 
or dying pines and pieces of timber with the bark 
on. This waste left as food for worms is rich in 
material serviceable to man. Among the commodi- 
ties obtainable therefrom by the process of dry 
distillation are tar, tar oil, turpentine, wood alco- 
hol, and pulp for making a high grade of paper, 
with exceedingly tough fiber. One of the accom- 
panying photographs shows the great mill of the 
Southern Paper Co., at Kreola, near Pascagoula, 
Miss., which is making paper from pine waste. 


Early Attempts at Paper Making 


A century ago the Swedish chemist Berzelius 
knew that if a piece of resinous pine was immersed 
in a bath of caustic soda the result would be a 
mass of pulp from which paper could be made; 
but as it cost 50 cents an ounce to make caustic soda 
the making of paper from pine pulp was commer- 
cially unpractical. The discovery of a process for 
obtaining caustic soda from chloride of sodium 
(common salt) in the mill has made it possible 
to utilize the pine waste of mills and forest. At 
the paper mill shown in the photograph may be 
seen pine slabs from the neighboring sawmill and 
pine saplings not more than five inches in diameter 
after being barked are fed into the hog and with- 
in thirty minutes come out at the other end of the 
mill in the form of paper. The by-products are 
wood alcohol and turpentine. In speaking of pa- 
per making it must not be forgotten that the first 
paper was made in the forests and that its makers 
were the wasps and hornets. 

About thirty years ago there was at Moss Point, 
Miss., a small factory that made a high grade of 
window glass from the glass sand brought from 
Horn Island in that vicinity, the only fuel used for 
fusing the sand being slabs from nearby sawmills, 
which is sufficient evidence of the heat giving 
value of sawmill waste. 

In the process of distilling wood waste in iron 
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PINE TREES BOXED FOR GATHERING GUM FOR TURPENTINE 








| By Charles E. Chidsey | 


or steel retorts the material will yield approximately 
30.5 percent charcoal, 35.5 percent turpentine, 15.2 
percent tar and 10.2 percent oil. 


The Burner’s Hazardous Calling 


One of the accompanying photographs shows how 
chareoal is burned by the open air process in 
southern Mississippi. Only green timber is used, 
the trees being cut into 4-foot lengths. A pine 
sapling is stuck into the ground, or one already 
growing is used as a center pole, around which 
the wood is piled in layers, with the pieces of wood 
radiating from the center pole, until the stack is 
about twelve feet high, when the outer layer is 
put around, with the pieces of wood on end as 
shown. The mound of wood is then covered with 
fresh earth and the kiln is ready for firing. The 
fire is started at the bottom. The burner has a rude 
camping place where he stays, as the burning coal 
must be watched day and night. When flame bursts 
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CHARCOAL KILN COMPLETE, EXCEPT EARTH 
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out it must be immediately smothered. Sometimes 
the pent up gases gather force and blow off the 
top of the kiln, wrecking it, and it must be rebuilt, 
the burner being fortunate to escape with his life. 
When the coal has been burned it is drawn, placed 
out on the open ground to cool, and sometimes wa- 
ter is thrown over it. 

The life of a charcoal burner is a most laborious 
one, but in spite of its hardships he seldom aban- 
dons it. If temporarily attracted to other fields of 
labor he will return to coal burning, as the spell 
of the forest is upon him and he can not break it. 
During the summer of 1917 a coal burner’s daugh- 
ter in this section joined the county corn growing 
club and being too poor to buy fertilizers she work- 
ing at burning coal to earn the necessary money, at- 
tended school, cultivated and harvested two acres 
of corn and won the first prize. The nation is safe 
as long as the forest brings forth such future 
mothers of citizens. 


Making Tar and Turpentine 

The process of making tar is similar to that of 
making coal, except that ‘‘pitch’’ or ‘‘fat’’ pine 
alone is used. It is cut into small pieces, of irregu- 
lar length, which are piled in a circular heap about 
twelve feet high and sixteen feet in diameter, with 
a funnel about twelve inches in diameter thru its 
center. This funnel is connected with a ditch 
running under the pile to a pit about sixteen inches 
deep and three feet wide situated on the outer 
edge of the heap. Green pine logs six or eight 
inches in diameter and eight or ten feet long are 


used to build a wall around the pile, making it 
when completed tetragonal or octagonal in form. 
The pile is then roofed with fresh earth, fire is kin- 
dled at the top, and the tar running from the burn- 
ing wood to the tunnel in the center makes its way 
by the ditch to the pit, where it is gathered and 
put into barrels made from pine on the spot. 

By the primitive methods described at least 60 
percent of the substance of the wood is dissipated 
in vapor or sinks into the soil beneath the kilns, in 
the making of charcoal and tar. 

The method of making turpentine is almost as 
wasteful. The trees are ‘‘boxed’’ as shown by one 
of the accompanying photographs, and at inter- 
vals of a few months fresh incisions are cut until 
the ‘‘box’’ extends as high as a man ean reach. 
Zine cups are suspended therein to catch the gum, 
When full they are emptied into barrels and taken 
to the still, where the gum is placed in a large 
copper retort and distilled, the product being spirits 
of turpentine and the residuum resin, or ‘‘rosin’’ 
as it is called in the South. The number of boxes 
that can be placed on a tree varies according to 
its size. I have seen as many as five on a large 
pine, and have seen trees only six inches in diameter 
boxed. At least 20 pereent of the gum is wasted 
by this method of gathering turpentine. This bleed- 
ing of the trees checks their growth. In ease of 
forest fires the boxed trees catch fire most readily ; 
the box often is only charred as it will not exude 
any more gum; sometimes a deep hole is burned in 
the tree, which makes it break easily in a gale. 
The box very often causes a tree to split up its 
trunk sometimes as much as twenty-five feet from 
the base, and these split trees swaying back and 
forth in the wind give forth a wail like the ery 
of a lost child; I have, in fact, often been deceived 
by it and wandered from my path in search of the 
lost. child. 


Preservatives and Their Purpose 


A large number of pines that have not completed 
their growth annually are used for making piling 
for bridges, wharves etc. These trees are cut into 
lengths of seventy-five feet or more and taken to 
the creosoting works at West Pascagoula, Miss., 
for treatment. The piles are run into steel cylin- 
ders six feet in diameter and 120 feet long, or 
longer. The air is then exhausted, and thru the 
creation of a vacuum the moisture in the wood is re- 
moved, Creosote is then forced into the timber 
under pressure of 200 pounds to the square inch, 
eight to twelve pounds of creosote to the cubie foot 
being used. 

The purpose of thus treating timber is to protect 
it from the teredo navalis, or ship worm, a jelly- 
like organism found only in sea water. It makes 
its way into timber wherever there is a eut or 
abrasion in the bark, but will not eat thru the 
bark. It attacks only that part of the wood that 
is submerged in water. Once in it bores its way 
longitudinally thru the timber, turning neither 
to the right nor left except when it strikes a knot 
or bolt. Tho there may be millions of teredos in a 
single piece of piling they never break into one 
another’s burrows; neither do they give any out- 
ward sign of their presence, as their excreta fills 
up the burrows made. Several years ago some 
green pine piling intended for use in a piece of 
engineering work at Pascagoula was’ allowed to 
lie in sea water for several months, and of course 
became honeyeombed by the teredo. Any engineer 
who thinks that timber can be exposed to sea water 
for any length of time and escape this pest deserves 














THIS MILL MAKES HIGH GRADE PAPER FROM PINE WASTE 
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a leather medal and to be crowned prince of 
dunces. 


Agents of Forest Destruction 


Another form of waste of timber much in evi- 
dence in past years is the deadening of timber in 
order to use the land for agricultural purposes, a 
method practiced by the aborigines. The tree is 
girdled near its base; as soon as it begins to die 
the sawyer grub attacks it, and it is soon dead, 
root and branch. Many fields of unsightly dead- 
ened timber may be seen in southern pine forests. 

Man is not the only agent of destruction, how- 
ever, for the forces of nature sometimes work fear- 
ful havoe with the forest. On Sept. 23, 1906, a 
great storm swept away nearly all of the timber 
in the eastern part of Jackson County, Mississippi, 
most of it virgin pine. Several years later the 
writer traversed its track for twenty miles. On 
both sides of the road, far as the eye could see, 
there was no tree standing save slender and pliant 
pines that had bowed before the storm. Great 
pines two and three feet in diameter were lying 
on the ground or piled five and six deep. The area 
devastated totaled several million acres, probably 
the greatest destruction of timber by storms that is 
known. 

Tho nature sometimes ruthlessly destroys, unlike 
man she immediately begins the work of restoration. 
Wherever there is an abandoned field that was 
once cultivated, and where charcoal kilns have stood, 
the soil enriched by the juices from the burning 


wood, the winds carry the pine mast to such spots 
and soon a new forest is springing up. In such 
places the trees are so numerous that they crowd 
one another and send their trunks seventy or eighty 
feet upward, seeking light and air, without a 
branch. In fifteen or twenty years such groves of 
pine are rich in timber suitable for wood pulp, 
chareoal, cord wood and piling. The writer knows 
of pine groves that will cut several hundred cords 
of pulp wood to the acre where twenty-five years 
ago no tree stood. 











A KILN BURNING, SHOWING COVERING OF 
BARTH 





Forests’ Service to Man 


The groves of second growth timber are useful in 
various ways. Growing, as they do, ‘‘thick as 
hairs on a dog’s back’’ they make grateful shade 
from the torrid summer sun for sheep and cattle. 
They interpose a shield against blizzards that sweep 
down from the North, threatening destruction to 
the citrus fruit orchards. They shelter quail and 
other game. 

The forest serves man in other than utilitarian 
ways. Nothing else can more readily arouse the ws- 
thetic instinct and the sense of mysticism, without 
which there can be no depth of thought or feeling, 
than to wander in the ebb of the twilight thru a 
grove of majestic trees. The clusters of pines 
that spring up where coal kilns have stood make 
spots in what would sometimes be a dreary land- 
scape but upon which the eye delights to rest. One 
autumn evening I saw the sun sink behind a grove 
of these pines. The sky was covered with masses 
of dark gray clouds while the horizon was ablaze 
with pallid amber tinged with gold. Against the 
blazing splendor the pines were silhouetted like 
mystic sentinels that challenged the coming night. 
Doubtless Browning had in mind some such scene 
when he wrote: 
““The herded 

thoughts, 

A secret they assemble to discuss 
When the sun drops behind their trunks which glare 
Like gates of hell.’’ 


pines commune and have deep 





WHERE AND 


Not long ago I watched a sawyer, who has pulled 
the lever almost twenty-five years, saw up a lot of 
high priced logs. As is often the case in stuff of that 
kind, some of it was crooked. I do not blame him for 
not bringing out any figure, as he had no idea what 
figure is, but when he loaded log after log in such a 
manner that he got the least possible amount of firsts 
and seconds out of them I turned away puzzled. How 
much good lumber will not such a man waste? And 
what is his worth in comparison with a thoroly com- 
petent man? 


The importance of the trimmer man is not to be left 
out of sight. How many 2-foot lengths doesn’t he 
whack off that will not improve the grade, and which 
of course are a loss in most mills? No matter what 
may be said of utilizing all shorts, the cost of handling, 
also freight rates, makes the saving of such stock in 
many places prohibitive in all cheaper woods where the 
markets are distant. 


And the edger man, too, has his hand in it. 
one more man of whom might be said: ‘He is the 
making or breaking of the concern.” It is not in the 
edging alone (that is, taking the wane off) that some 
seem to find to take off good and plenty, but in im- 
proving the grades—my, what a lot of missionary work 
could be done right there! We have plenty of men who 
ean put a big lot of lumber thru an edger and rip it 
up, but who have not an inkling of grades, and their 
day’s wages have been lost many times over in loss 
of grades. 


Here is 


Many a one thinks because he is an expert lever man 
that he is a sawyer; but a sawyer must be more than a 
lever man. A sawyer must be able to size up a log 
and determine which way to open it to best advantage ; 
not to load it haphazard because it lies best or because 
it fell that way, regardless of taper, splits, crooks, 
knots or other defects. Of course, if the logs were all 
of the same form and quality it would be possible to 
teach these men how to load and when to turn a log 
to get best results. He should have as good knowledge 
of the grades as any inspector, and if he is posted on 
current market prices all the better. The waste in 
both quality and quantity that is carried on day after 
day, and none but milling experts be any the wiser, is 
surprising. 


In regard to the thin saw question: next to the loss 
in output the reduction in grade thru miscuts is a 
great objection, as the thin saws are so much liable 
to snake. We all know the grading rules class a mis- 
cut board not only one grade lower than its face value, 
but it is also measured in the next standard thickness. 
If a board drop one-half in its value thru being miscut 
(and usually one miscut board calls for a mate), it 
requires considerable saving of kerf to make it up. A 
usual argument is that while we may not save az full 
board in thickness we do save often in width, as the 
log is first sized down. But it must be a good sized 
log to do it, and it is just as apt to make only a 
little larger slab as to save that extra fraction to make 
up the required width for the next inch. The true 
economy in the mill under existing conditions: is not 
so much in the use of the thin saw as it is in the 
handling of the logs by the sawyer, and the lumber by 
edger and trimmer men. Now, there is no denying 
that even with the most careful fitting snakes are more 
frequent in thin saws; therefore the loss in proportion 
to the price of lumber. Aside from the mere point of 
running a thinner saw, have you ever thought how 
hard it is to save that fractional gain with the set- 
works as we have them in use today? How many can 
set exactly to j,-inch, how many to g-inch, and do it 
right along as a,regular matter of business, not as a 
stunt? Undoubtedly a good many anxious hours would 
be spent thinking up improvements over present con- 
trivances. And yet, what good does that saved kerf 
amount to if it means only heavier planer shavings 
or additional freight charges? The change from the 
regulation saw to a thinner one must be great enough 
to enable the gain of one notch. 


HOW TO USE THE THIN SAW 


[By Lee Prior] 


There seems to be a general belief that mills cutting 
mahogany and other fancy woods use thin saws exclu- 
sively. That, however, is a mistake. Of course, the 
veneer saws are as thin as it is possible to use them, 
usually from 24- to 20-gage, when they are again re- 
ground. But the log saws; that is, the saws whereon 
the flitching and sawing of lumber is done, are such 
as are in use in the ordinary mill sawing domestic 
timber; at least, that is the custom in all mills 
handling any large amount of timber. Ordinarily we 
would suppose that given the same number of logs, 
averaging the same number of feet log measure, the 
same amount of lumber, with its proportionate percent- 
age of gain, could be cut day after day. That’s theory. 
But practice proves that it is not possible. It has been 
found in comparing tallies that approached closest in 
all conditions, same class of logs, same saws, same 
sawyer, same tally men ete., a difference of 15 percent 
at least in gain exists. So one can’t be so sure of any 
gain in lumber being caused directly by the use of a 
thin saw. 


Picture to yourself a large African mahogany, say 








m “Sterling” means GOOD 
Silver 


“14K” means GOOD 
Gold 


Means GOOD 
Shingles 





‘There are Just as 
Good Shingles Today 


AS THERE EVER WAS IN THE WORLD, 


and even better. The trees from which RITE- 
GRADE shingles are made are hundreds of years 
old, and the best brains and machinery are used 
in the making. 


There Is No Substitute 


For good shingles. Nothing gives the house the warm, 
cheerful, serviceable, welcoine stamp of HOME like 
good shingles. 

Once on the roof, they are forgotten—no rusting, 
no painting, no peeling; in fact, no up keep. 

Hence, they have honestly won the title, 


“THE ROOF OF AGES” 
Our Stock Is Complete 


Come in and give it the “ONCE-OVER” 
Everything with which ty build a 
Home 


Richland Lumber Co. 


ED E. AUBUCHON, Manager 











Evidently the “ad writer” of the Richland Lumber 
Co., Richland, Mo., has not confined his training in 
the lumber business to keeping his piles of “2x4s” 
in order, but has also made a study of getting the 
public’s attention. The ad reproduced here from 
the Richland Mirror is an excellent example of orig- 
inality and presents a strong appeal for the merits 
of the products the company has for sale. “Local” 
advertising of this character affords an excellent 
opportunity to capitalize on a “nationally” adver- 
tised product like “‘Rite-Grade”’ inspected shingles. 


54 inches or more, sun-baked, with checks washed full 
of beach sand by the surf waves, the wood itself in tex- 
ture that may best be termed rope, leather and petrified 
hickory, now moved forward toward a frail 18-gage 
blade saw, a 12-inch cylinder at 110 pounds pressure 
to control the carriage. With every assurance of the 
saw being in perfect condition, does not a certain 
hesitancy—yes, almost doubt——befall us lest the saw be 
not equal to the task? Even the sawyer, time-tried 
and thoroly proved tho he may be, feels a little uneasl- 
ness creep up his back and wishes that the log were 
split. Now, if there is any chance at all of using thin 
long saws to advantage this ought to be the place, and 
if it is not done, what is the reason? It is because the 
possible saving in saw kerf is inadequate to the actual 
loss in output in addition to the increased percentage 
of miscuts; therefore a reduction in the grade of the 
lumber is not a negligible quantity. Theory and prac- 
tice should be in perfect unison in this matter of saving 
in saw kerf, because a bunch of logs, with their various 
crooks and tapers, swell butts and dips, is not so post- 
tive a quantity as so many cubes, squares or cylinders 
in regular formation that we are familiar with in 
mathematics. 

Despite the usual hurried action in a sawmill, the 
action of opening this log with a thin saw is not a 
hurried one. The sawyer, with the most careful pump- 
ing of the lever, permits the carriage to creep up 
slowly, lest the impact be too great for that slender 
ribbon of steel. As the two elements meet a howl is 
heard above the din of the whirring machinery, which, 
as the saw now becomes imbedded, takes on a note more 
or less of pitch, as evolving conditions compel. Steam 
ever so carefully regulated by human hand has expan- 
sive power beyond immediate control, The piston has 
now traveled some distance from the intaking valve—a 
little too much steam, perhaps greater expansive 
power, the carriage travels a little faster; the saw 
already doing its utmost, yields to the point of least 
resistance, leaves its position on the wheels (that is, 
backs up, while the sawyer slows up to regain its 
position), and heats from the friction of the pinching 
log closing, after being “busted open.” What chance 
has a frail, heated saw in such timber? There will be 
“snakes” galore. And in the ordinary run, what chance 
has a thin saw against spikes? None. Against large 
knots? None. In short, the thin saw has no place in 
a large mill, where lumber in quality and quantity must 
pass thru its tail that the cost of manufacture may be 
within reason. 

Not long ago the writer was talking with an old 
sawyer who had experimented with 14-, 15-, 16- and 
18-gage saws. He found that a 15-gage swaged to 10 
gages light, or a scant 4%-inch, answered its purpose 
for heavy all-around work. Theirs was an 8-foot mill, 
wheels 11-inch face. Every modern device for handling 
logs and lumber was installed and twelve men were 
employed on the mill floor proper, not including the 
force engaged in working up shorts. For the carriage 
they had a 12-inch shotgun feed, and with all the 
other appurtenances in accordance it is apparent that 
some lumber came out of the tail of that mill to keep 
the cost of manufacture within bounds of reason. 
When this firm started manufacturing mahogany every- 
one professing to know anything at all about the manu- 
facture of lumber suggested that, owing to the high 
price of the timber, thin saws be used. Well, they ran 
the whole gamut of the experiment. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the small mill is 
coming into its own in the very near future. As the 
bigger tracts are being cut out in the more accessible 
places the small mill will be the only one that can 
handle the timber with necessary economy. With the 
small mill the scrubby and scattered timber can be 
handled, owing to the smaller expense of operation, 
cost of erection and investment, and on a small mill the 
thin saw can be used to some advantage. But starting 
a new standard mill is a ticklish task, and with a lot of 
18-gage, 12-inch saws it is a downright repetition of 
Sherman’s definition of war. 
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ROTARY CUT LUMBER INDUSTRY MOBILIZED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 8.—The War Service As- 
sociation of rotary cut lumber manufacturers was 
formally launched here Oct. 4, by fifty-five mem- 
bers of this industry, operating plants south of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, for the specific pur- 
pose of codperating with the War Industries Board 
in supplying all the rotary cut box materials re- 
quired in the successful prosecution of the war. 

The meeting was called by W. Brown Morgan, 
Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., at the special 
request of R. K. Parsonage, chief of the vehicle, 
implement and wood products’ section of the War 
Industries Board. 

Mr. Morgan stated, in explaining the purposes 
of the meeting, that information was at hand show- 
ing there would be a shortage within the next six 
months of 30,000,000 feet in rotary cut box mate- 
rials if steps were not taken to mobilize the rotary 
cut lumber industry in such manner that there 
would be the closest possible codperation between 
its members and the War Industries Board. He 
also suggested that it had been made clear by the 
vehicle, implement and wood products section of 
the board that, if all manufacturers did not volun- 
tarily attend meetings having this codperation in 
view, they would be required to do so. 

After thoro discussion of ways and means, it was 
decided to appoint a committee of five that should 
represent the industry and that should at the same 
time deal with the authorities at Washington. This 
committee consists of the following: W. Brown 
Morgan, Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; 


a 


C. T. Jarrell, B. C. Jarrell & Co., Humboldt, Tenn. ; 
R. L. Jurden, Penrod, Jurden & McCowen (Ince.), 
Memphis; W. T. Neal, T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brew- 
ton, Ala., and G. O. WorJand, Evansville, Ind., rep- 
resenting the plant of the Evansville Veneer Co. at 
Mt. Vernon, Ala. 

Following the general meeting, these gentlemen 
perfected organization by the election of W. Brown 
Morgan as chairman and John M. Pritchard, sec- 
retary-manager of the American Oak Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, as secretary-treasurer. They con- 
stitute the executive committee of this organiza- 
tion and will take such action from time to time, 
including conferences with the War Industries 
Board, as may be necessary. 

The association will work thru the veneer de- 
partment of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which already has the necessary 
facilities for handling details for this new organiza- 
tion. The new association, however, it is pointed 
out, is purely a war organization and will neither 
interfere with nor displace any of those already 
in the field. The association adopted resolutions 
advising the War Industries Board of its organiza- 
tion and pledging the resources of its members in 
aiding the Government in every way possible in 
supplying the box materials required. 

Mr. Pritchard is mailing out minutes of the 
meeting and desires to secure the names of all 
rotary cut lumber manufacturers south of the 
Ohio River. 





HOO-HOO FIGHT FOR THEIR COUNTRY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 7.—Sinee the publication 
several months ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of a list of members of the Conecatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo who are in the Army or Navy or the va- 
rious war activities, a supplemental list has been 
prepared by Secretary-Treasurer K. D. Tennant. 
Additional names are coming in almost daily, show- 
ing that Hoo-Hoo is doing its part in making the 
world safe for democracy. Additions to the list 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN follow: 

Sgt. Howard W. Alexander, 84th 2 one 309 Sani 
tary Train, 5 Ambulance Cc ‘0., A 

Walter S. ‘Amsler, 2. me Uc, S,, Over a 

Corp. W. R. Anderson, 110th ‘Supply Train, A. KE. F. 

Rk. G. Bachman, Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 

J. O. Bailey, 31st Co., C. M. G. T. S., Camp Han 
cock, Ga 





John W. Berry, 39th Co., 10th Bn., 165 B. D., Camp 
Travis, Texas. 

J. S. Boyce, A. i. F. 

Kverett Brinkman, A. E. F. 

Set. James L. Brown, Btry. C, 15 Bn., KF. A. R. D., 


Camp Jackson, 8. C, 
William A. Brushoff, Sub-Chaser 208. 
ie W. Chandlee, Co. A, 41st Bn., 20th Eng., A, E. IF. 
‘adet H. B. Chandler, A. 8S. S. BE. R. C., Gerstner 


Ir ie ld, Lake Charles, La. 

M. J. Connors, 144th Bn., Canadian BH. F., London, 
ling. 

W. DD. Conover, 41st 


148th Regiment Field Artillery, 
Div., Battery KB, A. K. F. 

Kirst Lt. Roy Cookston, Co, 
p) iK 


C, 10th Eng. Forestry, 


Arthur Lee Cox, 141st Infantry, Field Supply 
*, Crockett, Co. 

Kk. B. Culnan, 

Kk. F. 

“Fred ¢ ‘ulp and John Culp, 20th U, 
estry, A. K. F. 

Second Lt. Ax 
Doniphan. 

William If. 
Kearny, Cal. 

Lt. Ralph M. Davenport, Inf., U.S. A., Co 
Bn., General Headquarters, A. kK. F 

William Dings, Red Cross, Rome, 

John J. Donahoe, Air Nitrates Corp., 


, ord Bn., 20th Eng., A. E. F. 
Battery C, 144th Field Artillery, 


. Engineers, For 


B. Cushing, 129th M. G. Bn., Camp 


Dakin, Battery A, 145th Artillery, Camp 


LB, Hdgts. 


Italy. 
Muscle Shoals, 


Ala. 
Kirst Lt. Horace K. 
80th Division, A. Kk. F. 
Lawrence §, Dodds, | 
Lakes, Tl. 
W. P. Eakin, Ist Co., 
ing, Camp Vike, Ark. 
Lt. Morton F, Engleman, 313th 
Camp Dodge, Lowa. 
Ii. G. Etheridge, A. E. F. 
. (. Evans, formerly Orange, 
7. Kk. Geisenhof, Co, 10, 12th 
Main |e Great Lakes, Ill. 
K. Griggs, A. FE 
aioe O,. C. Guessaz, 19th Vb., U. 8S. G., 
ley, Texas. 


Dickson, 815th Machine Gun Bn., 


S. Naval Training Sta., Great 


4th Bn., Central Officers’ Train 


Ammunition Train, 


Texas, 


Reg., Main Garage, 





Camp Stan 


Lt. J. L. Hall, U. S. Naval Reserve, San Pedro, Cal. 

W. B. Hamrick, care Q. M, C., Reclamation, Camp 
Shelby, Miss. 

First Lt. John P. Healey, Aviation Section Signal 
Corps., 644th Aero Squadron, A. EB. F. 

George A. Heilman, A. EB. 

W. H. Hemenway, A. FE. F. 

kK. R. Horn, Camp Johnson, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Karl H. Houston, Special Training School, Washing- 
ton University. 

Spaulding Howe, A. E. F. 

Lt. C. S. Howland, 19th Co., Ist Office Regt., Camp 
Joseph E. Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Major A. 0, Johnson, Co, F, 10th Engrs., Forestry, 


A, KE. F. 
Paul Kellog, formerly Cairo, Il, 
Robert C. Kellog, formerly Cairo, Il. 
R. H. Kelly, formerly Groom, Tex., in the Navy. 
Herman F. Koerble, 2nd Prov. Reg., 26th Spruce 
, Vancouver Barracks, Vancouver. 
Pvt. Hy. 8S. Kohr, Co. 20, Ist O. R., 


Camp John- 
ston, Fla. 


poo K. Kost, Hq. Co. 
Div., Camp Upton, N.  # 

Lt. H. B. Landes, Flying Depot, 
Antonio, Tex. 

Lt. IT. B. Lawrence, 
Wash. 

I. Joseph Lietemeyer, 
killed in France. 

Louis Lothman, 

Wim. Lothman, 

Lawrence Bb, 
in France. 

Maj. Dupont B. 


350 Inf., A. E. F., 88th 
Kelly Field, San 
Vancouver Barracks, Vancouver, 


formerly New Iberia, La., 
formerly Oshkosh, M6 
20th Eng., For., A. E. 
Loughran, formerly N. y. City, killed 
Lyon, Camp. Travis, Tex. 

Sgt. Robert J. McCormick, 23rd Training Co., June 
Casual, Camp Cody, Deming, N. M. 

M. McKee, formerly Everett, WwW ash. coi ss 


Cecil F. Martin, Co. B, 42nd Bn., 20th Eng., Amer- 
ican University. 
Corp. Paul Mundell, 20th Eng., Co. C, 9th Bn., 
A. BF. 
Dan Murphy, formerly K. C., Mo., A. E. F. 
i loyd B. Neill, Signal Corps, Yale University. 
Capt. Whitney Newton, jr., 21st Co., 20th Eng., 
<a 
le W. Nissen, Regina, Sask., A. EK. F. 
IX. Onstead, Regina, $ Sask. a * EK. F. 
% I. Olson, Winnipeg, Man., KE. F. 
B. P. Orr, 25th Co., Cas. Bet, 157th D, E., Camp 


Gordan, Atlanta, Ga. 
Harry L. Potter, 4th Pro, 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind, 
I’. Kk. Powell, formerly Austin, 
Krank Prince, Forestry Service. 
Pvt. W. D. Reddell, 20th Co., Central Officers’ Train- 
ing School, Camp Jordan, Ga. 
Joseph A, Redding, formerly Shreveport, La., A. BE. F. 


Bat. Eng., M. P., Co. C, 


Tex., U. S. Marines. 


Russell S. Reed, formerly Cairo, Il. 

J. F. Riley, 141st Co., 11th Bn., 165 B. D., Camp 
—— Tex. 

Capt. Charles M. Rose, Co. F, 10th Eng., For., 
A.C. . 

Lt. Russell (, Slade, Spruce Production Div., Yeon 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


H. G. Steinel, A. EK. F. 

kk. W. Stevens, formerly 

Pyt. Carl V. Strom, Co, 
ritt, N.. J. 

Ws a. ‘Sullivan, 

J. L. Thompson, 

Capt. HT. R. K. 


K 


Spokane, Wash. 
C, 364th Inf., Camp Mer- 
formerly Moose Jaw, U. S. Inf. 
formerly Houston, Tex. 
Tompkins, Field Art., 189th Div., 
Kennett B. Warner, Air Service Radio School, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 
c Wf. A. Weaver, 2nd Prov, 
Wash. 
Aviation. 
Williams, Co. C, 


Reg., Spruce Prod. Div., 

Vancouver, 
R. White, 
a. 

gard, La. 
A. J. Wucher, 


155th Inf., Camp Beaure 


formerly Pickens, W. Va. 





HOO-HOO PAY DUES READILY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Collections of dues for 
the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo are ahead of 
last year’s, despite the war, which has called so 
many American and Canadian lumbermen to the 
colors and which has brought forth many appeals 
for funds. KE. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer, said 
today that the collections for the new year up to 
Oct. 1, were more than $9,000, as against $8,650 
for the same period last year. 

As against 3,000 members who have paid their 
dues, only six resignations have been sent in, and 
of this number two have been withdrawn, as a re- 
sult of a letter from Mr. Tennant explaining the 
benefits of Hoo-Hoo to those who did not under- 
stand the order nor had taken the trouble to find out. 


ROBB PALL LLL 
SMITE the mailed fist of Potsdam by investing in 


Liberty Bonds, the safest and strongest security in 
the world. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





PEACE 


When the sword is at their breast i 
And the danger at their door, 

When the bayonet is pressed 
To the heart that wanted war, 

- We shall hear the shout of ‘‘ Peace! ’’ 
Ere the arm of anger fall, 

‘*Let the woe of battle cease— 
We are brothers, after all.’’ 


Then beware the gentle sound 

Of the soft and purring thing: 
Shamming, crouching on the ground, 

I have seen the tiger spring. ‘ 
For the tiger knows but lies, 

And the tiger knows no laws— 
Let the fallen beast arise 

When you’ve pulled his bloody claws. ' 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 25.—When one comes 
to Indianapolis there are two things one is al- 
ways pretty certain to see—Jimmie Lang and 
the soldiers’ monument. The monument may be 
missing sometime, but we will be a good deal 
less astonished than if it were Jimmie who 
failed to show up. Over at the Severin we also 
ran into C. D. Meeker, of Monticello, the veteran 
Indiana retailer. At the Claypool it was Jimmie 
—oh, yes, and J. _V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, 
the quartered oak expert. 

People used to think that a horse race was a 
pretty uncertain proposition, and even a poker 
hand doesn’t always turn out just the way you 
expect. But the lumber business right now has 
made horse racing and poker as certain as rain 
at a Sunday school picnic. The Langs and the 
Meckers and the Stimsons are all a good deal at 
sea. If you are a wholesaler or a mill man you 
wonder if you are going to be able to ship the 
lumber after you sell it, and if you are a re- 
tailer you wonder if you are going to be able to 
get the lumber after you buy it, or sell it after 
you get it. If the Government can keep the 
Hun guessing like it does the lumber business, 
the war will be won in short order. That is one 
reason why the lumberman hopes that it will be. 





Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 1—At the Lafayette Hotel 
here today whom should we meet but our old 
friend J. B. Wall. Of course, we asked at once 
about his son Maurice, and we learned that 
Maurice is now ‘‘over there.’? They won’t have 
to take the high ground if Maurice is with the 
Allies. He can Jook over any ordinary hill ’cause 
he is built on the same architectural lines as all 
the Walls. The Creator didn’t skimp any when 
he made the Wall family. 

By the way, if you come to Buffalo, and you 
don’t know the Lafayette Hotel, make its ac- 
quaintanece. If you can also make the acquaint- 
ance of its manager, A. J. Ireland, you will be a 
lucky man. 

This afternoon John D. Wells, managing editor 
of the Buffalo Evening News and western New 
York’s favorite poet, motored us out to the 
Curtiss plant, where a crew of 5,200 men is mak- 
ing flying boats for the Government. A mam- 
moth shop with miles of machines and floor space 
enough to furnish a drill ground for a young 
army was slapped together in sixty-nine days and 
was in operation ninety days after ground was 
busted. 

If you haven’t the time or money to join a 
lodge, we suggest that you visit an airplane fac- 
tory and try to get in. Uncle Sam realizes that 
there are Huns in our midst, and he doesn’t know 
but that one of them is writing poetry for the 
greatest lumber journal on earth. Despite the 
fact that we were highly recommended by John 
D. Wells and personally looked over by the gen- 
eral manager of the institution, we had to sign 
twenty-seven affidavits and give the maiden 
name of our great grandmother on our father’s 
side before we got even a peek at a flying boat. 
And it was all right. We were for it, strong. 
We have been altogether too lax in watching the 
Hun in this country while we were busy watch- 





body, or whatever you call it, of a flying boat 
could be built upside down in fifteen days less 
than it could be built right side up. So that is 
the way they are built now, and then turned 
over. Maybe sometime when there is something 
we can’t do, if we would turn it over and look 
at it from a new angle we would meet with 
success, 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 2.—There was sort of 
a family reunion of the lumber business in Tona- 
wanda today. The Rotary Club of the Tona- 
wandas was host to the lumbermen of the town at 
luncheon, and in the audience we observed Hugh 
MacLean, jr., W. C. Hubman, H. P. Kendall, Ray 
H. Bennett, A. W. Peters, Donald J. MacDonald, 
K. H. Hubman, Henry Sider, F. A. Hofheins, C. E. 
Kelsey, C. R. Phillips, J. W. MeCouhey, J. W. 
Scribner, J. P. MacKinzie, W. G. Palmer, F. R. 
Large, George Gilmore, M. M. Smith, George H. 
Cramer, George F. Hawley, R. G. Keiser, F. T. 
Allegru and F. R. Roginson. A representative 
bunch, say we. 

After hoovering we motored over the Island, 
which is still a mighty lumber center, war and 
time to the contrary notwithstanding. The Tona- 

yandas are handling about 250,000,000 feet a year 
of lumber now, and there seemed to be plenty of 
good stock on hand. Of course the Tonawanda 
lumbermen are feeling the war, but they are 
hurrahing instead of hollering. The way the 
Tonawanda lumberman looks at it, the less time 
his business requires the more time he has to sell 
Liberty bonds. If you think the lumbermen are 
squealing any, just remember two things—that 
Tonawanda is a lumber town and that it went 
over the top on the fourth Liberty loan the first 
day. 

A good lumberman, or shingleman, rather, that 
we missed was H. P. Kendall, jr. He is down at 
Washington a good deal of the time now, and is 
working like a Shay engine on a 9 percent grade 
to win the war. Kendall has more energy than 
a bolt of lightning. 

There is hardly a one of the bunch named above 
that isn’t busy with some kind of war work. 
C. A. Hofheins, by the way, was not among those 
present. He is up at Watertown wrestling with 
a housing project for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The Caldwells, father and son, who used to be 
the Caldwell Lumber Co. at Oil City, Pa., have 
located in Tonawanda. They are well known to 
a good many Pennsylvania lumbermen. 


IN SERVICE 
A little flag, a little star, 
Within the window here. 
You know that he is very far, 
But do you think how dear? 


RANDOM 
Personally, we are in favor of coal at any price. 
Germany may be short of potash but it’s strong 
on lye. 
We will go without pork and be satisfied with 
the Rhine. 


A man seldom rests well when he lays down on a 
hard job. 


Speaking of thrift stamps, thrift stamps you 
as a patriot. 

We remembered the Maine, and we are not likely 
to forget the Tuscania. 


The kaiser thought that France would be a pipe, 
but the pipe has gone out. 

Porkless day has been declared off, but that hap- 
pened in Congress some time ago. 

It seems that the billposter ought to use rye flour 
in pasting the liquor ads anyway. 

Disappointment does not come from getting too 
little but from wanting too much. 

There ought to be some law to hang the man who 
drops into your office to kill time. 


That new Texas ship is called the War Mystery. 
We supposed Colonel House was that. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 


ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 


Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 


Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 


Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 


Ohio. 


Write for Details 
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STUMPAGE 


55,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AII the 


merchantable dead timber standing 
or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on 
an area embracing about 25,000 acres 
in Township 19 North, Ranges 8 and 
9 Fast, G. & S. R. M., Clark’s Valley 
Unit, Coconino National Forest, 
Arizona, estimated to be 55,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western 
yellow pine, Douglas fir, white fir and 
spruce timber, approximately 99 per 
cent western yellow pine. 


PRICES.—Lowest rates 
considered, $2 per M for all species. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid $3000, to apply on 


purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 


will be received by the District For- 
ester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, up 




















Now that the Philippines have a merchant ma- 


rine, why not import some hemp for our German 
spies? 


to and including December 1, 1918. 
ing the Hun over there. But not at the Curtiss 
plant. By the time all of the plain clothes men 
got thru’ giving us the once-over we had begun 
to suspect ourself. 

We shall not go into a technical description 
of the Curtiss plant. There is not the space, and 
we don’t know anything about it anyhow. But 
we saw about 1,500,000 feet of spruce waiting to 
be worked up, and some of the finest mahogany 
we have seen since before the days when Mich- 
igan went dry. And, by the way, here’s a funny 
thing: They found at the Curtiss plant that the 


The right to reject any and all bids is 

reserved. 
Every little movement has a meaning of its own, 
but let’s forget the others and just ‘‘Win the 
War!’’ alone. 


A quarter of a million Americans were landed 
in Europe in a month. That beats Ireland’s ree- 
ord at New York. 

History will yet see the day when American 


rivermen will be singing ‘‘I Love a Girl in Sagi- 
naw’’ on the Rhine. 


Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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Timber| For 
Sale 


Our extensive holdings 
and files of date enable usto 
present an attractive propo- 
sition to any prospective 
purchaser. 








Large and Small 
Tracts of B.C. Timber 


Any information regard- 
ing B.C. timber will be 


cheerfully sent on request 


gYNOLD 
& Insurance Agency, Ltd. 


Ss 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Timber, Shipping 





Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Exporters Ship Charterers 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
9 e 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
601-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Ageuts Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
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CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION HELD INJURIOUS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 7.—Some interesting 
testimony on the effect the cancellation of ex- 
ceptions and State classifications would have on 
the southern lumber industry was given by W. 
E. Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, at the hearings on 
the proposed consolidated freight classification 
before Examiner Disque of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, recently concluded at At- 
lanta, Ga. The proposed classification, if adopted, 
would cancel the present Official Classification, 
Western Classification and Southern Classifica- 
tion, and, Mr. Gardner pointed out, have a most 
serious effect on the lumber industry in the 
South for the reason that it is proposed to cancel 
exceptions to Southern Classification which would 
result in raising lumber rates generally from the 
Class P scale to the Class A scale. 

Mr. Gardner filed several exhibits illustrating 
transportation problems under the present and 
proposed classifications. In his brief Mr, Gard- 
ner said: 

The proposed consolidated classification does not 
change the classification of lumber and other forest 
products generally, but it does change the descriptions 
and minimum weights, and eliminates entirely any 
exceptions to the classification proper, since the pro- 
posed classification will cancel in its entirety the 
present Southern Classification and exceptions carried 
in the same issue. This will have the effect of forcing 
the Class A scale of rates to apply on all movements 
of lumber between points where no commodity rates 
are published, and as this scale of rates in the South- 
east is entirely beyond reason for a low grade commod 
ity like lumber movements between such points will 
be absolutely prohibited. * * * Such a condition 
would result in a most serious and glaring discrimina 
tion against every dealer and consumer in the South- 
east located in the smaller cities in favor of the dealers 
and consumers located at the larger base points to 
which commodity rates are published. 

To illustrate the truth of his latter statement 
Mr. Gardner drew several examples. Watertown, 
Fla., he said, is a representative producing point, 
and Waynesboro, Ga., a representative consum- 
ing pointy located thirty-two miles from Augusta, 
Ga., which is the base point’ on which the rate 
is constructed. The distance from Watertown 
to Augusta is 375 miles and the commodity rate 
on lumber to Augusta is 14 cents per 100 pounds; 
the distance from Augusta to Waynesboro is 32 
miles, and the Class P rate, applicable per ex- 
ceptions to Southern Classification, is 44% cents 
per 100 pounds, making the thru rate from 
Watertown to Waynesboro 18% cents per 100 
pounds. Figuring on a carload of lumber weigh- 
ing 50,000 pounds, the charges to Augusta would 
be $70 and the charges beyond $22.50, making 
the thru charges $92.50. The proposed change 
would increase the charge from Augusta to 
Waynesboro from 4% cents per 100 pounds to 
17% cents, making the haul of 32 miles cost 
$87.50 and the thru haul $157.50. 

Mr. Gardner said that such instances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, where the appli- 


cation of the proposed classification not only 
would serve to aggravate serious discriminations 
already caused by numerous violations of the 
Fourteenth Section of the Act but would result 
in the closing of the lumber business at thou- 
sands of the consuming markets in the Southeast 
and the destruction of industries, as well as rob 
the railroads of much tonnage and strike a death 
blow at the future development of the country. 

Mr. Gardner concluded his brief as follows: 

It is our view that the only way to prevent aggra- 
vating discriminations in the Southeast and avoid fur- 
ther disrupting the lumber manufacturing plants, which 
are so essential to the war program, is to continue the 
present exceptions to Southern Classification with such 
revisions as may be found necessary. These exceptions 
in their present form are not satisfactory, but the 
remedy proposed is much worse than the disease, since 
the remedy applied to the lumber industry will cer- 
tainly result in death to local markets. 


TO EXPEDITE FARM BUILDING 


At the recent Farm Buildings Improvement Con- 
ference held at Des Moines, Iowa, a resolution was 
passed expressing the views of those present on the 
farm building situation in war time, and sent to the 
War Industries Board at Washington, D. C. R. 8. 
Whiting, architectural engineer of the Nationa) 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was chairman 
of the committee and the resolution passed follows: 

Resolved, That this conference pledges its hearty 
support and acceptance of any regulations that the 
War Industries Board may decide necessary to im- 
pose in order to win the war. 

Kesolved, That in view of the essential necessity 
of conserving food and forage crops and of in- 
creasing the production of live stock and farm 
crops for supplying both our Allies and ourselves, 
we respectfully suggest that permits be freely 
granted for such farm building improvements as 
will increase production, conserve labor and make 
rural workers more efficient and that any rulings to 
govern the construction, enlargement or mainte- 
nance of farm buildings be made as simple and as 
elastic as possible. 

To this end we suggest and petition that the 
length of time for securing any permits required, 
covering necessary farm building work, be reduced 
to a minimum by empowering the Council of De- 
fense in each State with final authority to pass upon 
proposed improvements and issue permits for the 
same, 





RA nn tee aA 


ASKS SHIPPING LIST CONCESSIONS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 9.—A request that there 
be included in the free shipping list of the Railroad 
Administration the following items of lumber was 
made to the car service section of the United States 
Railroad Administration by F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president. The list includes mine ties, mine 
rails, tipple stock and brattice lumber. The short- 
age of steel has created a big demand for wooden 
rails for the mines. 





WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


According to an item appearing in the newspa- 
pers recently a man named Urban N. Wagner, 
living in Cleveland, Ohio, has applied for a patent 
on a new design for a poison label, to take the 
place of the familiar skull and cross bones emblem 
which for generations has been used to give warn- 
ing of the deadly character of the contents of bot- 
tles or other containers in which poison was placed. 
His idea is to replace the death’s head by a por- 
trait of the kaiser with the word ‘‘poison’’ printed 
in red ink across it. Whether the patent is issued 
or not the arch-murderer of Berlin deserves some 
such tribute; and the nation and people that deco- 
rated their cities with flags and struck medals to 
commemorate the sinking of the Lusitania should 
share in the ignominy. The suggestion has lately 
been made by a British marine journal that the 
spot where the ship was sunk should be permanently 
marked by a gigantic buoy visible for miles around 
by day and illuminated with flaming letters at 
night. The idea is a striking one; but no pillar 
of cloud by day nor pillar of fire by night is needed 
to insure the lasting remembrance of one of the 
most diabolical crimes in human annals. Germany 
now would gladly blot it out, but— 


The Moving Finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


Reverting to the new and appropriate ‘‘made in 
Germany’’ poison label design, a member of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff suggests that every 
poison has its antidote. For information as to the 
proper remedy for the acute case of ‘‘kaiser poi- 
soning’’ from which the world is suffering ‘‘ask 
Pershing—he knows.’’ Speaking in concrete terms, 
the most effective antidote just now, and one which 
is universally available, is fourth Liberty loan 





bonds, administered in copious doses, supplemented 
at regular and frequent intervals by Old Doe Van- 
derlip’s good little green stamps. This prescription 
is guaranteed to effect a complete cure of kaiser- 
itis, ingrowing kultur, and all other ills of Teu- 
tonie origin, In this connection it is interesting 
to note that one of the chief topics for discussion 
at the thirty-first annual convention of the Missouri 
Valley Medical Society, held in Omaha recently, 
was ‘‘Paranoia, with special reference to the 
paranoid tendencies of the kaiser;’’ or, in plain, 
everyday language, ‘‘ just what kind of a nut is the 
kaiser anyway??? 

At a special meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Defense Society, Charles Stewart 
Davison, chairman, held in New York recently for 
the purpose of devising means for counteracting 
further drives by the enemy for a negotiated peace, 
the following national slogan for the society was 
adopted: ‘‘ Unconditional surrender by Germany 
and her allies.’?’ 

The directors of the Chicago Public Library, fol- 
lowing the precedent set by every other large li- 
brary in the United States, have recently unani- 
mously voted to remove from the shelves all German 
books written previous to 1914 which in any way 
deal with military subjects. 

A southern lumberman sends the suggestion that 
German prisoners taken by our forces in France 
be brought to this country for work in sawmills, 
mines, factories and on farms. The increasing 
demands which the war is making upon the man- 
power of this country may eventually make it ad- 
visable for the United States to employ its German 
prisoners in necessary work here, as is being done 
by England and France. In such case provision 
must be made for their immediate deportation after 
the war. Whatever action may be taken with re- 
gard to the admission of individual German immi- 
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grants thru regular channels after the war, if they 
are to be admitted at all for a long period of years, 
no German prisoners, and that includes those now 
interned here, must be permitted to remain a day 
longer than is necessary after the war ends. 
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From Chicago Tribune 


The following contribution has been received 
from Paul E. Page, president of the Page Lumber 
Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. : 


On the subject of what should be done with Ger- 
many, in the first place the war must be continued 
until the Hun is whipped to an unconditional sur- 
render. 

After surrender the Franco-German boundary should 
be that of 1868. 

Germany’s fleet should be taken from her. 

All her forts, fortresses and war defenses should be 
destroyed, together with all machinery for the manu- 
facture of war material. No aireraft of any kind 
should be permitted to be used or manufactured in 
Germany. 

Germany should be made to pay import and export 
taxes on all merchandise shipped into or out of that 
country, the proceeds to be used to restore the results 
of Hun devastations. She also should be forced to 
furnish at her own cost 100,000 lavorers for the work 
of rehabilitation of invaded regions. 

No officer above the grade of second lieutenant now 
serving in the German army should be allowed to leave 
Germany under penalty of death as a spy. 

No German not now a citizen of this country should 
be allowed to set foot on American soil for one hun- 
dred years. 

Any business transactions between Germans and 
citizens of the United States should be handled thru 
naturalized Germans, as agents, now living in this 
country. 

The dream of Pan-Germany should be made impossi 
ble of accomplishment by taking away from the control 
of Germany all railroads beyond her own borders. 

No spot of land, outside of the boundaries: of Ger- 
many, should be owned by Germans or under German 
control. 

Any failure on the part of Germany to comply with 
any of these provisions should be followed by the bomb 
ing of her manufacturing centers by Allied police air 
planes, 

All of the above conditions should apply to Austria 
as well as to Germany. 

I know of no more fitting punishment to impose 
upon the kaiser and the German war lords, military 
officers and junkers than to force them to live out their 
lives in Germany under these conditions, 
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WOOD STAVE SILOS VS. 


THE SUBSTITUTE KIND 


(By H. M. Koelbel, Secretary E. C. Tecktonius Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. ] 


Volumes have been written, are being written and 
will continue to be written concerning the merits and 
demerits of various kinds of materials used in silo 
construction, The mass of such literature that has 
occupied the time of some of America’s brightest brains 
is suflicient to fill a fair sized public library. There 
is no gainsaying that much of it is good and has 
accomplished great results in the matter of educating 
the farmer to the value of silage, whether it be pre- 
served in a brick, tile, wood, cement or steel silo. It 
has awakened every farmer in the country to the fact 
that silage, properly made and intelligently fed, is a 
genuine money maker and a great labor saver. 

However, after all is said and done, the proof of the 
superiority of wood construction stands paramount. 
Regardless of the clash of claims of various manufac- 
turers as to the efficiency of their silos, the wood stave 
silo occupies an absolutely impregnable position. 


Testimony of the Experienced 

Those who would take issue with this statement need 
only take their case to the supreme court, let us say 

the farmer who has had years of silo experience. 
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ul MAVEN AVAL! 
FITTING SILO DOOR INSURES AIR 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


PERFECT 

TIGHTNESS 
surely is a judge whose opinion these skeptics can 
depend upon. A significant fact in connection with the 
farmer’s choice of building materials in localities where 
the silo has had general adoption and years of test is 
that an overwhelming majority of those now in exist 
ence and in course of construction are wood stave silos. 
Such choice, however, is not compulsory because of lack 
of money. On the contrary, the condition is most 
marked in the most prosperous communities. 

To prove this, we need only take Kansas as an exam- 
ple. Mr. Harry Pugh, of the Beatrice Creamery Co., of 
Topeka, Kan., made an exhaustive investigation in Kan 
sas early in 1914 to determine the number of silos there 
were in Kansas. In an article in the Farmers Mail and 
Breeze of the issue of March 14, 1914, he says: 

“T have taken considerable time in trying to find out 
the actual number of silos in Kansas. After making all 
the inquiries thru reliable sources it was possible to 
make I found that the following figures were fairly 
accurate: 4,700 wood silos, 400 wood 2x4 known as 
Common Sense, 50 built of floorings, 5 buff Jersey type, 
160 monolithic concrete, 125 metal lath, 100 cement 





stave, 20 hollow tile, 100 galvanized iron, 40 pit, or 
hole in the ground, and 15 brick.” 

This is conclusive evidence that Kansas had 5,715 
silos early in 1914, 5,155 of which were wood, Or, to 
make a more definite statement, it had very nearly ten 
times as many wood silos as there were of all other 
materials combined. Of the total the wood silo num 
bered more than 90 percent, while the concrete, mono 
lithic and stave had less than 5 percent, the metal a 
little over 4 percent, while the brick and tile silos 
could scarcely have been counted in the running. 

This investigation, however, reveals nothing of the 
Inany Owners of these so called “permanent” brick, con 
crete, tile and metal silos who have long since regretted 
their choice, It does, however, show conclusively how 
the various materials rank where they have had a thoro 
tryout. 

Dependability in Wooden Construction 

Another significant fact that is well worth bearing in 
mind is that the foregoing result was obtained in a 
State where if there was any tendency for properly con 
structed wood silos blowing over it surely would have 
been brought out. Kansas cyclones have a peculiar 
propensity for taking everything in their clutches that 
can possibly be taken. 

As if this were not sufficient evidence, there are 
hundreds of agricultural experts and thousands of 
practical farmers thruout the United States and Can 
ada who are ready to tell you that wood stave silos, 
when properly constructed, make and keep silage 
better than do silos of other materials. 

Not one of these men has ever gone on record with 
the statement that a concrete, brick, tile or metal silo 
would make or keep silage better than a wood silo. 
The nearest approach to this statement has been said 
in some favorable localities that they would make and 
keep silage as well as wood silos. 

Superiority in Ensilage Preservation 

Bulletin No. 70-1912 of the Connecticut State Agri 
cultural College came out with the following statement 
as a result of five years’ experimenting : 

“The walls of a silo should be nonconducting to heat, 
cold) and moisture, Silage undergoes a_ ripening, 
somewhat similar to the ripening of cheese, which 
softens the fibers, makes more digestible the proteins, 
and adds new and agreeable flavors. There are some 
advantages of a wood silo over any other kind, In 
the first place, wood is a poor conductor of heat. It 
conserves the warm temperature at the beginning of 
fermentation so the proper acid is formed and prevents 
largely the freezing of silage. Second, silage keeps best 
against wood, and nothing is lost around the edges.” 

Again, we find that the investigator of the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station reported in its bulletin 
No. 2 as follows: 

“With a silo of stone, brick and cement, the ensilage 
rotted at the sides and top to the extent of one-third of 
the entire amount.” 


Granting, for the sake of argument, that brick, 
cement, tile and metal silos might, under the right 


conditions, make and keep silage “just as good” as 
wood, where would the logic or economy lie for erecting 
any other than a wood silo? All of the others cost 
more, some of them double; they are not only difficult 
to erect, requiring the services of trained mechanics, 
but they are decidedly expensive. And even then a 
miscalculation is liable to result in a grand smash 
and a total loss. 
Economic and Climatic Advantages of Wood 

And this is not all. Brick, cement, tile and metal 
silos are anything but portable. Their usefulness is 
liable to be impaired, if not entirely destroyed, by the 
action of silage acids. It costs as much and is just as 
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The Right Crayon 
For the Right 
Purpose 


We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 
all colors and of different texture. Each kind is 
suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 
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have held first place for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the lumber 
industry with their crayons. Surely, our ex- 
perience should prove profitable to you in select- 
ing the right crayon for the right purpose. Let 
us help you, 


Write For Free Sample Today 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office. SANDUSKY, OHIO a 
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much trouble to doctor them inside as it is occasionally 
to paint a wood silo on the outside. 

Some argue that they are more durable, but it has 
never been so proved. But there is one thing certain 
in this connection: Ten years’ efficient service from a 
wood silo offsets by far any claim of permanency for 
other materials, because the interest on the money 
saved, representing the difference in cost of materials, 
would easily erect a new silo at the end of ten years, 
if that were necessary. 





SELF-ADJUSTING STRAIGHT PULL HOOP FAST- 
ENER AUTOMATICALLY CARES FOR EXPAN 
SION AND CONTRACTION OF WOOD STAVES 


The fact that wood silos are poor conductors of heat 
and cold makes them suitable for all climates. They 
not only keep in the heat necessary for the proper 
fermentation of silage but they also keep out extremes 
of temperature that would have a tendency to injure 
the silage. Silage might ‘‘cure’’ and keep perfectly 
in a silo of almost any material were the climatic and 
temperature conditions favorable to that end, but inas- 
much as one can not control the heat nor temperature 
the result is sure to be uncertain. 

You can say for a wood silo what you can say for no 
other—the performance is the same in heat or cold. 
Some of the strongest endorsements of wood silos have 
come from the extreme North and from the extreme 
South. As a matter of fact, it is under the most trying 
conditions that wood silos demonstrate their supe- 
riority. 





LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


(Concluded from page 51.) 
about $53.76, with a charge of $73.19 at Seattle, 
$68.10 at Tacoma, and $54.95 at San Francisco. 
As to food costs, the average charge at Portland is 
$518.65; at Seattle, $576.38, at Tacoma $552.56, 
and at San Francisco $578, 





BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Oct. 7—The Department of 
Labor announces that a contract for the construe- 
tion of 149 houses and utilities for accommodating 
191 families at project No. 380, Waterbury, Conn., 
has been awarded to the Traey Bros. Co., of Water- 
bury. The contract was let on a fixed fee basis. 

A similar contract has been awarded to Wesley 
B. Porch, Atlantic City, N. J., for the construction 
of 100 houses, three domitories, one school and 
utilities at project No. 496, Indian Head, Md., the 
proving ground of the United States Navy. 





SPACE ECONOMIZING AFFECTS BOXES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7.—Chairman Baruch of 
the War Industries Bor urd has called upon the manu- 
facturers of knit goods to substitute the paper 
bundle for the cardboard box wherever possible to 
reduce the bulk of their freight packages, it being 
imperative to ‘‘conserve every available cubie inch 
of car carrying capacity.’’ 

Ordinarily, lumbermen and box manufacturers 
would not be expected to take a keen interest in 
this announcement, but the following paragraph 
comes home to them: 

The schedule for packing knit goods, which includes 
underwear, hosiery, sweaters, coats and miscellaneous, 
prepared by the conservation division of the War Indus- 
tries Board, will effect.an estimated saving of 141,800, 
000 carboard boxes ; 350,000 wood packing cases ; 15, 
750,000 feet of lumber, and 17,312 carloads of freight 


packages. 
w 





MANY CONTRACTS PLACED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7.—The Bureau of Sup 
plies and Accounts of the Navy Department has 
placed contracts for southern pine lumber with the 
following concerns on bids recently submitted: 


Southern Lumber Co., Hillsdale, Miss.; Gilchrist, 
Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss.; J. A. Bentley Lumber Co., 
Zimmerman, La.; Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. ; 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Kirby 
Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; Sabine ‘Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Continental Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. ; 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarke, La.; Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: Vaughn Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; Taylor 
County Lumber Co., Springdale, Fla.: Savannah Yel- 
low Pine Co., Savannah, Ga.; Sidney Z. Herzfeld, 
Alexander City, Ala.; W. C. Bryce, Bryceville, Pla. ; 
Ford Rembert Lumber, Co., Duport, Fla.; Bay Creek 
Lumber Co., Purvis, Miss.; Kola Lumber Co., Kola, 
Miss.: Long-Bell Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.; Gul- 
ledge Lumber Co., Mendenhall, Miss.; Hastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co., Laurel, Miss. ; Moore-Hagerty Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. : Tatum Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. ; Swift Lumber Co., Knoxo, Miss. ; W. C. 
Wood Lumber Co., Collins, Miss.; Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Wiggins, Miss.; W. M. Carney Mill Co.. Atmore, Ala. ; 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kaul Lum- 
ber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Other contracts placed by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts of the Navy Department have been 
announced as follows: 


W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, bass- 
wood; E. B. James, Boston, Mass., juniper; John B. 
Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn., juniper poles; Chris- 
tenson Lumber Co., San Francisco, Cal., lignum-vitae ; 
Ryther Purdy Lumber Co., Crescent Beach, Conn., 
spruce poles ; Charles E. Lane Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., Frerichs 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., oak; G. Elias & Bro., 
Buffalo, N. Y., butternut; Wilson & Cochran, Lottie, 
La., cypress. 


Contracts for lumber have been placed by the 
quartermaster of the United States Marine Corps 
with the following concerns: 

Butters Lumber ee Boardman, N. C.; Kendall Lum- 


ber Co., Newark, N. ; Dargan- -Wagoner Lumber Co., 
Pamplico, By Kitby. Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex, 


Contracts for lumber have been placed by the - 


Bureau of Aircraft Production as announced today 
with the following concerns: 


John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Imperial 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. W. Willis, 
Washington Court House, Ohio; The Wood Mosaic Co., 
Albany, Ind. 


Contracts have been awarded by the General En 
gineer Depot, War Department, as follows: 

Ilemming Wagon Factory, Meridian, Miss., log 
wagons ; Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., and Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Co., New York City, hoisting 
machines ; Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss., spool 
skidders; Southern Regional Purchasing Commission, 
Atlanta, Ga., cross ties; Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., boxwood rules. 





BALLOON CORPS TO BE MUCH INCREASED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—Some readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN doubtless will be interested 
in the following War Department announcement 
concerning the expansion of the balloon corps of 
the Army, which is a service for courageous, clear 
headed, red-blooded Americans: 


Owing to the increased demand from the American 
Expeditionary Forces for balloon crews, the balloon 
corps of the Army is to be increased 25,000 men and 
1,200 officers. It now numbers approximately 11,000, 
all ranks. Authority has been obtained by the air 
service from the general staff to induct men of draft 
age and to transfer officers from the other branches of 
the service. This increase will create many vacancies 
in the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, cap- 
tain and lieutenant. Enlisted men and civilians who 
apply for officers’ examinations will be required to take 
the cadet course of from three to five months, and 
training camps for this purpose will be conducted this 
winter in the South and on the Pacific coast. The 
schools already established for this purpose are located 
at Old Point Comfort, Va.; San Antonio, Tex., and 
Arcadia, Cal., near Los Angeles. 

In addition to the important role played by the 
balloon in the control of artillery fire, it is now being 
used with infantry, a caterpillar mount for the winch 
by which the balloon is controlled having been success- 
fully used on the front. ‘This portable winch makes 
it possible for balloon companies even to keep up with 
infantry advances for observation and direction of 
attack, 

In addition to the opportunities for immediate pro- 
motion, officers who join the balloon service will receive 
the benefit of flying pay when they actually do the 
work of observers and make flights in connection with 
Army operations. Flying pay is 25 percent of the 
base pay of an officer, 





TO BUILD TWO GREAT SHELL PLANTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8—The War Depart- 
ment announced today that two plants for the 
manufacture of shells are being erected in connec- 
tion with the Laclede Gas Light Co.’s plants in St. 
Louis, Mo. These plants will be finished within 
four months. The estimated cost for both is 
$3,830,300. The contract was awarded to the Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The buildings will be of conerete and steel and 
are to be removed from the property within one 


year after the close of the war. They will be lo- 


cated at Broadway and Manchester street and will 
be erected under the supervision of the construe 
tion division. 

The War Department also announced that 
$450,000 is to be expended in the erection of bun- 
galows, barracks and other accommodations for mu 
nitions workers in connection with the picrie acid 
plant of the Semet-Solvay Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The plans call for twenty 5- room bungalows, thirty 
6-room bungalows, five barracks for 100 men each, 
a welfare house to seat 150 persons, containing a 
library, billiard room and moving picture theater, 
and a hospital building. The work will be done 
under the supervision of the construction division. 

The housing section of the Department of Labor 
has awarded to James Stewart & Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York, a contract for the construction 
of 332 buildings at project No. 10, Erie, Pa. This 
contract is on a fixed fee basis. 


AAO 


NOTICE FILING RULE RESTRICTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—In a special circular 
the Interstate Commerce Commission announces that 
it withdraws until further notice its request of March 
17, 1916, that there be filed with it copies of all em 
bargo notices and rules, regulations ete. affecting such 
notices or establishing new embargoes. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








FOREIGN MARKETS MUST BE STUDIED 

The necessity for American business men becoming 
acquainted with foreign business conditions, mentality 
and customs is strongly emphasized in a statement 





* * * And I want to warn your manufac- 
turing and export houses that NOW is the 
time to prepare for peace. | find a tendency 
here to neglect preparations for export trade 
until peace has been declared. There could 
not be a greater mistake. Now Is not the time 
to export, but most emphatically now IS the 
time to lay your plans and build your good 
will.—Extract from an address recently deliv- 
ered in New York by Val Fisher, London pub- 
lisher, member of London Chamber of Com- 
merce, associate member of American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London. 











issued by the secretarial department of the Equitable 
Trust Co., New York City, which should be read and 
thoroly digested by every progressive manufacturer and 
business man in this country. In part it reads: 

The first step in the after-war work of reconstruc- 
tion should be to teach and induce our people to 
export and invest in wealth producing foreign enter- 
prises their surplus savings which are not required 
by the industrial life of our country. The mission of 
the United States is to become the connecting link, so 
to speak, between eastern Asia, South America and 
Europe. 

Our duty is, therefore, to acquaint the public more 
thoroly with business conditions in the Far East and 
South America and in the European countries with 
which we expect to establish permanent trade relations. 

The statement proceeds by outlining plans whereby 


amy so as to establish the spirit of durable fellow- 
ship. 

In brief, the press, the financiers, the leading mer 
chants and the different business organizations thru 
out the country should make a concerted effort to 
become better acquainted with eastern Asia, South 
America and western Europe, so as to impart their 
newly acquired knowledge to the American public at 
large. We must become cosmopolitan; a popular 
understanding of our overseas neighbors will pave the 
way toward securing business. We must make an 
effort to know them and to be known by them if we 
want them to be our future purveyors and customers. 

The educational campaign should have as its ulti 
mate object our becoming the distributing center of 
raw materials attracted to our shores from the impor 
tant sources of supply of the world, as well as our 
creating friendly markets of wide absorbing capacity 
for the export of our own manufactured products and 
surplus capital. 

Probably no other class of manufacturers should be 
so keenly interested in this coming war after the war 
as the manufacturers of sawmill and woodworking 
machinery, for the reason that the foreign field to 
which they would cater is an almost virgin one at this 
time, but one that for pressing economic reasons must 
speedily’ be developed as soon as war-imposed condi- 
tions are alleviated. 


The Sawmill Machinery Manufacturer’s Opportunity 

Although Russia and Siberia are by no means the 
only fields open for American sawmill machinery, they 
will in all probability be the greatest and most profit 
able, as these are the countries that have practically 
the monopoly of the world’s forest resources, and 
these are the countries toward which the large con- 
suming markets of Europe and the Far East are 
turning their eyes for their future supplies of lumber 
and forest products. These countries also, altho from 
the beginning of time possessing these vast resources, 
have made the least progress toward their develop 
ment, and they are today 


























Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


This is a view of Tsing Tau, a Chinese treaty port formerly occupied by 
German forces but now under Japanese administration, and shows a 
lumber yard of the Oriental type. The antiquated method of sawing 
lumber shown here and in vogue in practically all Chinese lumber 
yards should have especial significance to the manufacturer of sawing 
machinery and suggest to him possible markets for his more modern 
equipment. The Chinese are becoming more and more responsive to 
American ways and means, and their country furnishes opportunities 
that no truly progressive machinery manufacturer will overlook. 





practically untouched and 
in some cases unexplored. 

But the time is near at 
hand when the’ Russian 
lumber industry will assume 
extraordinary importance 
and Russian lumber will 
be shipped to all parts of 
the world—even including 
America—which transform 
ation naturally will require 
an immense amount of con- 
struction and ‘equipment, 
for both woods and mill 
operations. 

The beginning of this time 
will come immediately upon 
the restoration of political 
stability in these countries ; 
and this event, In the eyes 
of all well informed on the 
situation, may occur long 
before it is generally ex 
pected. The Russian forests 
are the bulwark of the na 
tion and Russia’s hope for 
renewed economic and finan 
cial strength and for future 
national integrity is based 
in large measure on their 
development. The Russian 
sawmill industry in the past 
has been comparatively in 
significant and today, due to 
internal political conditions, 
is nonexistent ; but Russian 
economists regard their 
country’s forests as its 
greatest asset, which will 
regain for it its former 
place among nations. 

When the time for indus- 
trial reconstruction comes a 
liberal Government forestry 
policy will be inaugurated, 
encouraging the lumber in- 
dustry above all; vast 
tracts of timberlands will 
be opened for exploitation 
and great sawmills will be 








the press, financial institutions, leading manufacturers 
and merchants and Government officials could coép- 
erate in educating the public to foreign trade, in the 
economic interest of the country, and in assisting 
manufacturers and exporters in developing foreign 
markets by training men for overseas service in spe- 
cial schools of commerce, or in special classes in exist- 
ing schools, and in placing the American public in 
closer contact with foreigners, to acquaint it with the 
characteristics of the leading nations of the world. 
“Every inducement should be offered to foreigners to 
complete their education in American colleges,’ rec 
ommends the trust company. ‘Direct contact between 
foreigners and Americans should be further established 
by American: business interests, keeping permanent 
resident agents in foretgn countries and vice versa.” 
Close Contact with Overseas Markets Necessary 
The statement continues : 


Chambers of commerce, private enterprises and com- 
mercial organizations should organize, periodically, 
exhibitions of American products and in America exhi- 
bitions of foreign products. They should organize joint 
missions to visit for a short period certain foreign 
countries and invite foreign missions to visit America, 
not so much with a given commercial plan in view as 
to give an opportunity to American business men to 
enter into personal contact with foreigners, and vice 





constructed on. them, in 
some cases probably subsidized by the Government; 
communications will be improved and transportation 
facilities, railroad, waterway and ocean, will be greatly 
extended to permit unhindered Yndustrial and com 
mercial development—not all this for the exclusive 
benefit of the lumber industry, but certainly with its 
accommodation and welfare given particular considera 
tion in all plans. 

And here is the great opportunity for the American 
manufacturer of sawmill machinery and accessory 
equipment. This is a topic for deep thought. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to furnish any 
machinery manufacturer as well as any lumberman 
who desires it as authoritative information as it has 
at its disposal regarding conditions affecting the Rus- 
sian or Siberian lumber industry. 


RUSSIA REOPENED TO EXPORT. TRADE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The War Trade Board 
announces that applications will now be considered for 
the exportation of all commodities to Russia. This 
marks the renewal of Russian trade with the outside 
world after the upheaval following the revolution which 
overthrew the late Czar Nicholas and the anarchy 
which followed the rise of Bolsheviki. 

Exporters are requested to file their applications with 








White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co.. 











DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on ‘hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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d rd An int ti ition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 47 9inteesti"ficurcs. 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


QUARTER- WS Pimin- 
SAWED ¥ SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


& 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery, used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 


plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship  floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














Flooring 


Perfection 


has certainly been attained at 
our mills judging from the re- 
peat orders we get for 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring whieh will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed.cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
ypress and Gum Lumber. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine Is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 

Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fia., will start 
about Sept. 15. 


















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


'White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 





ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE — 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS = 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
aN 
GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitySnunan Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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E hi 4 4 
in-’'™"® North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY 


Hallowell & Souder, 


Harrison Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








They'll need lumber 


“OVER THERE” 


and you'll need It here. 
Get yours now, from 2 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


g 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








the Bureau of Exports, War Trade Board, Washington, 
DC, 
A limited amount of cargo space may be available for 
shipments from the Pacific coast direct to Viadivostok, 
and, in allocating space, preference will be given to 
material covered by licenses issued on and after Oct. 7, 
1918, under conditions which the War Trade Board in 
Washington is prepared to define and discuss with 
exporters, giving due consideration to the particular 
transactions in question. 

In order to facilitate the consideration of applica 
tions, exporters are requested to state definitely on each 
application whether or not the material is made up 
and ready for shipment, and, if so, the location thereof. 





EUROPEAN LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Altho only about nine weeks have elapsed since the 
rationing scheme went into effect, a great deal of 
progress has been made and delivery thru the trade 

of thousands of standards from the 
GREAT national stock has been effected. The 
BRITAIN regulation of distribution of imported 
softwoods has had the effect of ex- 
panding the trade in home grown woods enormously. 
The controller has been generous with permits and 
has released for consumption large quantities of these 
woods, sometimes as much as two and three months’ 
supply. There is much difference of opinion as to the 
available quantities of home grown wood and the 
length of time native wood will supply domestic needs. 
At the present rate of cutting four or five years is 
estimated ; but it is obvious that the position will be- 
come more difficult each year as those trees in the 
most accessible places are those that will be felled first, 
leaving for following years the less accessible. Home 
grown wood is not rationed, and is being substituted 
as much as possible for imported softwoods. But the 
latter is by far the most popular for most purposes and 
therefore the regulations create some discontent. When 
there is no imported wood in the country home grown 
will of course have to be substituted, but as long as 
there is a stock of imported wood there will be a keen 
demand therefor, and preferences will usually be given 
the foreign article. 

a * a 

Judging from all reports, Russian conditions grow 
better from week to week—speaking, of course, of con- 
ditions at the principal lumber centers on the White 

Sea. Here the Allied forces are doing 
RUSSIA wonderful work, aided by the natives, 
who are said to be ‘flocking around 
the standard of liberty’ by the thousands. The opera- 
tions in Archangel are said to be extensive and reports 
have it that arrangements are rapidly being perfected 
for resuming the exportation, to Great Britain espe- 
cially, of Russian wood. The general Russian situation 
is still wrapped in mystery and it is probable that it 
will take a comparatively long time for the country to 
regain its equilibrium. 

* a 

Sweden's position in the lumber trade is virtually un- 
changed. The Allies are pursuing negotiations and a 
certain quantity of Baltic wood is said to have been 

purchased. As much as possible is 
SWEDEN being sent to Gothenburg by coasting 

vessels, there to be reloaded for 
Great Britain, but a few steamers appear to have been 
chartered direct from Baltic ports. The freight rate is 
reduced, but is still about 250 crowns. ‘This is far 
too high a figure and 200 crowns will have to be the 
rate before any considerable business can be done with 
Great Britain. 

* * * 

Not much has been done in the Norwegian lumber 

trade lately. There is somewhat of a deadlock about 


prices. The Government buyer has reduced prices 
steadily ever since last December ; and 
NORWAY he was in a position to do gp, for the 


. reason that practically no tonnage 
was available for the shipment of wood other than 
requisitioned boats in the hands of the Allies, and the 
Norwegian sellers had no option but to sell to the 
Jovernment buyer. The’ time came, however, when 
they, having disposed of large quantities, refused to 
lower prices further, and lately the market has been 
quiet In consequence. This, however, matters little to 
them, as Norwegian wood can be shipped almost thru 
out the winter, when the Baltic and White Sea goods 
are no longer available. 


CALLS ATTENTION TO AFRICAN WOODS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—W. J. Yerby, American 
consul at Dakar, Senegal, transmits the following re- 


port concerning the supply of French African hard- 
woods : 





I have been requested by the governor general of 
French West Africa to call attention to the almost 
inexhaustible supply of best quality mahogany and 
“okoumé” obtainable in the Gabon, French Kongo. 
He informs me that these woods may be secured in un- 
limited quantities at a: at much lower prices 
than are now being paid for other West African woods. 

I'wo representatives of a company holding large con- 
cessions in the Gabon, with exporting offices at Cape 
Lopez, Gabon, have visited this consulate, upon the 
advice of the governor general, to interest American 
importers of mahogany. [The address of this company 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or its district and coiiperative offices 
upon referring to file No, 105806.] They claim that 
both the “okoumé” and the mahogany have been used 
with success in connection with airplane construction 
in France. The “okoumé” is used principally for mak- 
ing ply boards, veneer etc. 


~ 





LUMBER WILL BE FIRST NECESSITY 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 8.—‘‘Lumber after the war 
will be a material of construction of first necessity in 
France and Belgium,’ the advertising and trade exten- 
sion department of the Southern Pine Association is 
advised in a letter just received from A. Roscam & V. 
Sevrin, architects and contractors, 52 Avenue de la 


Caserne, Brussels. ‘But we believe it will be of a very 
high price after the war,” continues the letter. “We 
must add that it is lumber which has had the least 
increase in price, brick, concrete, cement, steel etc. be- 
ing much higher.” 

Roscam & Sevrin were recently furnished a complete 
set of southern pine literature by the association. 

A number of French and Belgian firms are writing 
the association with regard to the availability of 
southern pine for construction purposes in these coun- 
tries when peace has been restored, indicating that 
already there is considerable interest in lumber markets 
which are expected to develop in connection with the 
rebuilding of the war-devastated sections of Europe. 


PPB DDD BPD PDD 


LOCOMOTIVES OF ALL KINDS OFFERED 


Five 91-ton Baldwin Consolidation locomotives, 
thoroly overhauled and passing all Federal require- 
ments, are the features of Bulletin 249, just issued by 
the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis. Any- 
one connected with the lumber trade in need of locomo- 
tives of this type—the regular railroad type—should 
get into immediate touch with the concern, for they are 
the only ones of their kind available, according to the 
bulletin. Of smaller locomotives, a considerable number 
is listed, from 36-inch to standard 4-foot 84-inch 
gage. Flat, box and gondola cars, as well as a few 
cabooses, are also offered. A number of steam shovels 
are also listed. Interested parties should address the 
concern, requesting a copy of this bulletin. 


—-—~ Buy Liperty Bonos >—— 
MARKETS NEW TRACK CI:EANER 


The accompanying illustration shows a new and 
practical track cleaner that has been in use for some 
time, having been thoroly tried and tested by a number 
of large mills in the South and passed upon as being 
the very best and most practical track cleaner on the 
market. 

It will be noted that the wearing parts are simply the 
round pieces of wood, made of hickory, that, set on the 








NEW AND PRACTICAL TRACK CLEANER 


track to the edge grain and being round, shear off the 
dirt and trash, keeping the track clean, and when worn 
can easily be adjusted for height. This track cleaner 
is practically everlasting. 

It will readily be seen by referring to the illustration, 
that the cleaner is adjustable so that practically no 
play is allowed in the wheel, a feature which practical 
millmen will appreciate. 

These track cleaners are manufactured by the Lufkin 
Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex., which reports a 
good sale of this new device. 





A TIP FOR THE MILLWORK INTERESTS 


“By actual test, a detached house requiring 35 tons 
of furnace coal was heated thoroly with 22 tons after 
it had been equipped with double windows and storm 
doors. They saved their cost in one year.” 

The above is not part of an advertisement of a sash 
and door house, but is a declaration of Mercer P. 
Moseley, assistant to the State Fuel Administrator of 
the State of New York. He was trying to give advice 
to householders on how to save coal, and incidentally 
he put forth some of the best propaganda matter that 
any sash and door concern could wish for. 

Sash and doors trade everywhere would be almost nil 
if it was not for the storm sash trade which may be 
called strictly war business. Building is at such a low 
ebb that the sash and door trade can expect little of a 
trade that may be considered normal business. Many 
factories are being converted into plants for the manu 
facture of boxes or some war time essential. 


PPD DBD DDD PPI 


THe South African imports of teak from India dur- 
ing 1917 totalled 70,118 cubic feet, valued at $31,563. 
In pine a total of 174,248 cubic feet was received, to a 
value of $15,222. The United States shipped 167,748 
cubic feet and Sweden 6,976 cubic feet. During the 
year some good orders were placed for British Columbia 
lumber which will not be delivered this year. The 
railways also have put out tender forms for supply of 
railway quality No. 1 British Columbia timber, but 580 
far they have not been able to secure quotations from 
the local dealers or c. i. f. quotations from British 
Columbia mills, to which the tender forms were sub- 
mitted. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 8.—Demand for hardwood lumber continues 
fairly large but movement of outbound stock is com- 
paratively slow because of the delay in receipt of 
permits covering shipments into the restricted terri- 
tory. Meantime, prices on southern hardwoods are 
firm. Most owners believe this condition will continue 
because of the necessity of refusing concessions if 
actual losses are to be avoided. One feature giving 
sellers considerable concern is the placing of all initia 
tive in the hands of buyers by giving them sole right 
to secure permits. Some of the former are, apparently, 
taking advantage of this situation by securing permits 
for newly purchased lumber and by failing to secure 
permits for stock bought some time ago at a higher 


price. Steps are being taken to correct this condition ° 


as far as possible. Stocks of southern hardwoods are 
larger, as a general rule, than they, were a month ago. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. loaded 1,448 cars on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad during September, 
compared with 1,781 during August. It also loaded 
295 on the Missouri Pacific system, compared with 
186, making a total of 1,743 cars for September, com 
pared with 1,967 for August. Officials of the company 
report that most of the urgent loading for the Govern- 
ment has been completed and that it is now able to dis 
tribute logs with greater equality among its clients. 
The company looks for full loading for October. It 
notes, however, that millmen are buying very few 
logs and it believes that there will be further curtail 
ment of logging in the immediate future and expects 
that it will be fortunate if it is able to load during 
November 50 percent of what is accomplished during 
October, 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
IIardwood Traffic Association, announces receipt of 
information from Washington that the car service 
section of the Railroad Administration has opened an 
office in Boston, in charge of S. KE, Dewey, South 
Station, to handle permits for shipments of hardwood 
lumber into New England territory. The association 
requests the car service section to submit to it all 
changes or modifications proposed in the order affecting 
southern hardwoods to the end that views of shippers 
may be secured thereon and that confusion may be 


avoided, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. $.—-Things have been a little dull with the 
local hardwood concerns, but now that permits promise 
to come thru in better shape indications are for an 
improvement. 

Inquiries have been a little off the last ten days, 
but a few are being received for poplar, the better 
grades of No. 1 common, and firsts and seconds, 4/4 
and thicker, being in good demand, Ash is in demand, 
but many mills are unable to supply it. There is also 
some demand for thick maple, 8/4 to 16/4. Thick oak 
is not so active as it was, altho a few inquiries come 
in steadily. Quartered oak is quite slow; in fact very 
little has been cut of late, millmen cutting plain oak 
from logs which under ordinary conditions would be 
quartered. Wowever, with the furniture and cabinet 


. trade buying lightly, there has not been much demand. 


The Booker Box Co., of Louisville, during the last 
week began employing girls in its plant, it being one 
of the last wooden box manufacturing plants to turn 
to female labor. The Hmbry Box Co. has been using 
girls for some time, and the Mengel Box Co. started 
last season, y 

With the new regulations concerning the manufac- 
ture of beer all demand for beer cooperage has stopped, 
and the few concerns which were making such cooper- 
age are now idle. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 7.—The only change in hardwood conditions 
since Oct. 1 is psychological, due to a better under- 
standing by shippers as to the purpose of the sweep- 
ing embargo orders. It is now realized that the effect 
of this embargo on the movement of lumber will not 
be so serious as at first expected and shippers are 
correspondingly relieved. Necessarily lack of full 
understanding as to the working of the permit sys- 
tem has to some extent restricted shipments out of 
this territory, but the system is now working more 
smoothly and the general belief is that restriction of 
movements resulting from the operation of the permit 
system will be practically nil. Due to lessened pro- 
duction rather than to heavy shipments stocks con 
tinue to be below normal. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 9.—The lumber trade of this city is tacing 
brighter prospects. Plans of the Government pro- 
vide for the expenditure of approximately $5,000,000 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison in the erection of what is 
Said to be one of the largest hospitals in the world. 
According to advices from Washington, the hospital 
will have 4,000 beds. The building will be a 2-story 
structure, more than 4,000 feet long and approximately 
1,200 feet wide. Metal and wood lath will be used in 
the stucco finish. 

Local lumbetmen as yet do not know what the Gov 
croment demands will be on them to supply a part otf 
the material. It is understood that much of the 
material will be bought direct from the mills and will 
be delivered here on Government orders. However, 
it is expected that large quantities of lumber will 
be bought locally until the Government finds it possible 
to obtain deliveries promptly from other sources. 
There has been no change in the situation as a whole. 
Che trade is becoming more accustomed to the Govern- 
ment embargoes and business is running a little more 


smoothly, altho many firms complain that they are 
unable to fill orders to some of their customers. 

Luilding activities have practically been stopped and 
no change in this condition is expected. The country 
trade is less than it has been for some time because 
farmers are now engaged in wheat planting and other 
farm work. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 7.—Trade with hardwood manufacturers was 
fairly good last week and the uptown mills operated 
steadily. Logs are reported more plentiful than at any 
other time since last spring, altho the price is rather 
high. The southern farmers have laid by their crops 
and now have more time to bring out logs. The labor 
shortage continues acute in many sections of southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and northern 
Kentucky. Walnut is in good demand, especially the 
grades wanted by the Federal Government in the 
making of war materials, 

Elmer D. Luhring, manager of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., this city, is sick at his home with typhoid fever. 

Capt. H. Neill Hinton, of the Second Regiment, 159th 
Depot Brigade, at Camp Zachary Taylor, was here for 
several days last week visiting his father, C. C. Hinton, 
well known lumber manufacturer. 

At a meeting held at Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 2, to 
organize the Associated Building Contractors of Indi- 
ana, J. A. Huffman, of the Huffman Construction Co, 
of Evansville, was elected first vice president. The 
meeting was attended by contractors from various 
parts of the State. The first convention will be held 
at Indianapolis, Jan, 7, 1919. 

A campaign to urgé the cutting down of dead trees 
in many cities and towns of Indiana and the using of 
wood instead of coal is to be started soon. It is esti- 
mated that there is enough dead timber standing in 
the State to supply a large part of the population with 
wood during the coming winter. 

Paul W. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co., re- 
ports that his company bought heavily early in the 
season, so that it is able to furnish lumber and build- 
ing materials to many of the country yards whose 
supplies are low. 

Retail lumber dealers doing business in Gibson 
County, Indiana, will hold a meeting within a short 
time for the purpose of perfecting the Gibson County 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, The organiza- 
tion, it is said, will be patterned after the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 7.-Lumbermen in this section are putting forth 
every effort to produce their share of the large quantity 
of birch veneer logs required by the Government for 
air craft and gun stock production. Labor is one of the 
greatest hindrances. This is a good birch producing 
territory and a large volume could be secured if the 
inen were available to get it out. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. is making preparations to 
produce as many ties and as much veneer birch as pos- 
sible this winter. This, together with its grain door 
department, pulpwood shipments, bark shipments, cedar 
post and pole production, large piling department, 
Government lumber shipments and large fuel contracts, 
makes the company nearly 100 percent essential and 
an industry well representative of Langlade County. 

Shipments of lumber have been greatly curtailed by 
the embargo now in effect due to the delay in securing 
permits. This difficulty has been partly overcome by 
establishing an office in Chicago, and prompter service 
is now to be expected, 

The Government labor agency established in Antigo 
was instrumental in placing over 100 men in essential 
industry during September and has proved a great aid 
during the present harvest season. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 7.-—The mills in Marinette are experiencing no 
difficulty in securing permits to make shipments, as a 
large percentage of the business is for the Government. 

The Spies-Thompson mill in Menominee, Mich., has 
closed because there are so few men to operate the 
company’s camps in the woods that they have been 
unable to secure enough logs to operate the mill. 

The war has effected a decrease of about 35 percent 
in the retail lumber business in this locality, according 
to one lumberman. In some localities, it is said, the 
decrease has been as high as 50, while in others it has 
been about 25 percent. The first reason for the de- 
crease is the order of the Government prohibiting non- 
essential building. Unsettled conditions of the country 
are also a contributing factor in the decrease of busi- 
ness. People are content to delay any new building 
operations. 

It is stated that 30,000,000 feet of birch must be 
sawed for the Government in the mills of Wisconsin 
and Michigan before spring. To expedite matters, the 
Government will open a clearance office in Oshkosh. 
Basswood will also be required for the planes and 
other Government work. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Oct. S.—KReports from northern Wisconsin indicate 
that a number of sawmill operators are closing the 
season’s run slightly earlier than usual, largely be- 
cause shortage of help is becoming increasingly acute 
and in most instances the supply of logs has been 
exbausted, due to the smaller cut last winter because 
of lack of working forces in the woods. The early 
closing of the mills enables the companies to facili- 
tate preparations for the coming winter’s woodswork. 

Word has been received in Milwaukee that the 
Frank N. Snell Saw Mill Co,, Council, Ga., has begun 
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The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











manufacturing cypress and southern pine after devot- 
ing some time to a complete remodeling and enlarge- 
ment of an existing plant, which was acquired by the 
company several months ago. The head of the com- 
pany is Frank N. Snell, formerly one of the best 
known lumbermen of Milwaukee and later located at 
New Orleans and other southern points. 

Arthur J. Woodcock, son of Charles H. Woodcock, 
formerly a widely known timber and lumber operator 
of Rhinelander, Wis., has been commissioned a second 
lieutenant of infantry at Camp Grant, Ill, where he 
has been attending an officers’ training school for four 
months. The Woodcock family now resides at Port 
land, Ore., Mr. Woodcock leaving Rhinelander four 
years ago to become a Government inspector of Indian 
reservations in Washington and Oregon. 

Charles W. Fish, president and general manager of 
the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Antigo, Birnamwood 
and Elcho, Wis., has returned from a 3800-mile water 
trip in Canada with a party of Antigo friends. The 
party went to Atabasca Landing, fitted up a 30-foot 
scow and, accompanied by a guide, floated down the 
Atabasca River as far as Fort Murray, returning by 
rail from End-of-Steel, at the Junction of the Atabasca 
and Clearwater Rivers. The trip down the river con- 
sumed about ten days. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 8.—The lumber trade here continues to find 
more or less embarrassment in the embargo regulations 
and the requirements for permits to make shipments. 
However, Cincinnati officials charged with the super- - 
vision of affairs for the Federal authorities are doing 
everything they can to prevent trouble to the trade. 
Permits for the shipment of lumber to points in Ohio 





and Indiana are issued to consigners from the local 
office as promptly as possible. The Federal permits are 
for interline shipments. 

Building operations continue to show a decided fall 
ing off. During September, the value of authorized 
improvements in Cincinnati fell off 75 percent from 
those of the corresponding month last year, while for 
the first nine months of this year the figures represent 
a decrease of about 60 percent. 

Considering all conditions, the wholesale lumber 
business is fairly good. Furniture factories report 
more orders on hand than they can find the labor to 
fill promptly. The box factories were never busier. 
Vehicle factories are working overtime.on Government 
orders; piano factories and many planing mills and 
other woodworking plants are busy on airplane parts 
and other pressing war business. Prices are fully 
maintained. 

Local building interests were given another blow by 
a recent resolution of the Cincinnati Real Estate 
Board urging upon city officials a cessation of all im 
provement work not absolutely essential under existing 
conditions. Managers of all large office structures and 
estates were asked to shut down on all changes asked 
by tenants except those absolutely necessary. It is 
urged that Much can be done in this way to release me- 
chanics for the greater needs of the Government in its 
prosecution of the war. 

The friends of S. B. Stanbery, until the outbreak of 
the war Cincinnati manager of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., who organized the military police for Camp 
Sherman and later was appointed colonel of the 145th 
Infantry, now in France, have cabled him their con 
gratulations on his appointment as a brigadier general 
in the United States Army. 


Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 5.—Uppermost in the minds of lumbermen and 
loggers is the outcome of the price fixing hearing in 
Washington, D. C. With the market theoretically fixed 
at $26 as the maximum, the fact remains that the 
mills have not been getting that figure. This con 
crete statement of conditions is the substance of the 
data to be presented by the delegation from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, consisting of Presi 
dent Ralph Hf. Burnside, of Raymond; Walter B. Net- 
tleton, of Seattle; A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam; E. D. 
Kingsley, of Portland, and A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, 
Ore. Lumbermen hope for a full representation at 
the national capital, to back up the figures of Chester 
D. Moore, expert accountant, who has spent several 
weeks preparing the statistics. 

The solution, under present conditions, appears to 
be in a maximum price. It is recognized that at $26 
the mills can make money, even under the heavy 
stress of Government regulations and an aggravated 
labor situation. 

Wholesalers 
instructing the Railroad 


are comforted by the Federal order 
Administration to consider 
them on a par with essential mills. People on the 
Coast are quick to assert that the wholesaler is a 
necessity. They point out that. in Seattle about 150 
wholesalers assist in the distribution of the product 
of about 200 mills, Without the wholesalers the 200 
mills would be obliged to put on an average of three 
men each to do the work—or a total of 600 men, as 
against 150 at present. Price fixing appears to be the 
one thing that holds back eastern buyers, who seem 
to be under the impression that the Government may 
possibly reduce the maximum. The prospect now is 
that yard buying will soon begin. 

There is abundant evidence that some of the mills 
will feel the effect of the draft in increasing degree. 
In some quarters there has been an erroneous notion 
that members of the Loyal Legion might be immune 
under a sort of blanket exemption. This idea gained 
currency among General Disque’s patriot army, 
amounting to about 75,000 men, working both in the 
western pine and the fir districts of the Pacific slope. 
There would certainly be a universal sigh of relief if 
all these men were declared to be in essential war 
industry. But no fact is better established than that 
the draft board will investigate every case. 

Among recent notable visitors to Seattle was Charles 
T. Early, of Portland, who as president of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., is the accredited representative of the 
Eccles interests in the western pine region. His branch 
of the industry is producing large quantities of ties, 
boxing and other material for Government uses. The 
seats of airplanes, for example, are made of western 
pine, which thus effects a saving of spruce. It is 
thought that western pine, on account of its uses, may 
be regarded as a war essential. 

F. W. Thrane, commonly known as “Finn” Thrane, 
formerly with the timber land firm of J. D. Lacey & 
Co., who enlisted in the spruce division of the signal 
corps last summer, has been commissioned a second 
lieutenant. His work is in the general offices. Yeon 
suilding, Portland, Ore. 

W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Co., whole 
saler, Seattle, left for a trip of a month or six weeks 
to Washington and New York, also to Chicago and 
other points in the middle West. 

A. L. Sine, president of the Alberta Lumber Co., of 
Calgary, is in Seattle investigating lumber conditions. 

L. M. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, is in Seattle. He will return by way of 
California, where he will visit members of his family. 

Edmond 8. Meany, occupying the chair of history 
at the University of Washington, has contributed a 
long article entitled, “Western Spruce and the War,” 
to the Washington Historical Quarterly for October. 
He makes the interesting point that some of the trees 
which are from 500 to 1,000 years old and were fairly 
well developed at the time Columbus’ diseovered 





America, are now going into airplanes for use in Europe. 

James D. Lacey, Wood Beal and Victor Thrane, of 
James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, accompanied by W. R. 
Butterfield, of Grand Rapids, Mich., are spending a few 
days in Seattle in conference with C. A. Lyford, of 
Seattle, western manager of the concern, at the western 
offices of the company in Seattle. Mr. Butterfield is 
president of the Clallam Timber Co., one of the allied 
concerns. Mr. Lacey came from his home in New 
York, while Mr. Deal and Mr. Thrane are from the 
general offices in Chicago. Mr. Thrane has been on the 
Pacific coast for a couple of months. 

Arthur L. Lewis, son of B. R. Lewis, vice president 
and general manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake, Wash., who was enrolled in the national 
army at Camp Lewis early in September, had the 
honor of being selected, ten days after his arrival there, 
as one of a number to be sent to the artillery officers’ 


training camp at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, 
Ky. Young Lewis is just a few weeks past his 


twenty-first birthday. He has a splendid physique and 
for the last year and a half has been learning the lum 
ber business at the mill at Clear Lake, having left 
his work at Yale for this purpose. He has had college 
military training and in addition was lieutenant of a 
company of Home Guards at Clear Lake, and is des 
tined to make good at the officers’ training camp. 

Among the guests on the trial trip of the big wooden 
steamship Bellata, built by the Patterson-MacDonald 
Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, were N. A. Gladding, vice 
president of the BE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Lewis Doster, manager of the sawmill department 
of that company, who have been spending a few weeks 
in Seattle in conference with Harry P. Blair, manager 
of the Seattle branch house. Among the owners of 
the Patterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co. is C. D. 
Johnson, of St. Louis, formerly at the head of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., extensive manufacturer of 
pine lumber in the South. Mr. Johnson came to Seattle 
the latter part of July on a pleasure trip and, taking 
an interest in this ship building company, has become 
at least a temporary resident of Seattle, making his 
home at the Washington Hotel. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 5.—Lumber manufacturers of Grays Harbor are 
up in the air awaiting further Government movements 
with respect to lumber conditions. Most of them say, 
however, that they are content to let things follow the 
trend of the times, so long as the Allies are winning on 
all fronts. 

September, 1918, proved the dryest in the history 
of Grays Harbor. Not a drop of rain fell during the 
30-day period until the night of Sept. 29, when about 
half an inch fell. Tho August is usually the dry month 
in Grays Harbor, rain fell this year, saving the late 
crops. Logging branch streams are low and many 
logs are hung up everywhere on account of the dry 
period. 

Mayor Roy Sargent, manager of the Aberdeen Log- 
ging Co., and A. J. Morley, president of the Saginaw 
Timber Co., have gone to Washington, D. C., to ap 
pear before the lumber price fixing board. Later they 
will go to New York on a pleasure jaunt. 

The fir wing beams for airplanes, which were re 
jected by the Government inspection board at Van- 
couver, Wash., are on exhibition here for the instruc 
tion of lumbermen in the production of airplane stock. 
The defect in one is a pitch pocket which was snugly 
hiding away in the interior of the beam. The defect 
in beam No. 2 is that it is of cross grained wood. 

Fred Hart, president of the Hart-Wood Mill Co., of 
Raymond, visited Grays Harbor, being accompanied 
on his return auto trip by Eugene France, a large 
stockholder in the Hart-Wood company. 

In a challenge issued at Washington, D. C., James 
O. Heyworth, manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpo 
ration, defies the ship yards of the world to equal the 
record made by the workers of the Grays Harbor Motor 
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ship Co. in launching the 4,000-ton steamer Aberdeen 
in 17% days. The men of the motorship yard de- 
clare that they will back the challenge and that if 
any other yard beats the record they will beat that 
record. 

Proud in the record established and with patriotism 
spurring them on to even greater effort employees of 
the Grant Smith-Porter ship yard assembled, Sept. 21, 
for the ceremony of raising the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration blue pennant over the yard. Following an 
open air concert by the ship yard band, the much 
prized blue flag indicating that the yard in July stood 
first in efliciency was raised over the club house and 
Supt. Harry Hall made an address. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 5.—Mills in northwestern Washington are 
facing a serious situation as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s embargo on shipments of lumber products east 
of the Mississippi, and unless relief is given in the near 
future, some of them will have to curtail or close down. 
One mill, the cargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, has closed its night shift because of the pil- 
ing up of side lumber. Inquiry indicates that lumber 
and shingle producers will continue to operate at some- 
where near capacity as long as they have storage facil- 
ities. 

Heavy damage to standing timber owned by Belling- 
ham lumber interests was done by forest fires during 
the last week, and fire is still burning in the Skykomish 
holdings of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. More 
than 2,000 acres were burned over. Owing to the 
blaze, it was impossible to do any logging, and orders 
for the company’s Skykomish mill were canceled. The 
A. W. Knight camp was swept by fire and everything 
cleaned out except donkey engines on one side. The 
other side is still operating, but it is not known when 
the damaged side will run again. The Silver Lake 
Manufacturing Co.’s sawmill -was saved after a hard 
fight. The danger appears to be past in Whatcom 
County. 

Reforestation of at least one section of Kent County 
is shortly to become a reality, thru the activity during 
the summer of the reforestation committee of the 
county board of supervisors. At a meeting of the super- 
visors this month the question will be decided upon, 
with every indication pointing toward the acceptance 
of the plan. The committee is prepared to show that 
the investment will put money into the county’s coffers, 
as the timber will become more valuable from year to 
year. The site of the proposed experiment in this 
county is located in Tyrone township. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 5.—Shingle mill owners are looking forward to 
a shutdown of plants as a result of practically a dis- 
rupted business, partly created by the Federal embargo 
on red cedar shingles and partly by the Government’s 
request that new building enterprises should be reduced 
to a minimum. Orders are scarce, while prices are 
lower than ever. Most of the shingle plants are cutting 
up what logs they have on hand before the expected 
closing occurs. Many mills refuse the little orders, not 
wishing to ask for a shipping lease that will waive the 
present embargo. Cars are now fairly plentiful. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 5.—Millmen report little change in the fir situa- 
tion over last week. The mills are all busy. Local 
building continues to break all records, September alone 
totaling nearly half as many permits as the whole of 
1917, while the nine months of 1918 total three times 
as many permits as the whole of 1917. 

Three more big wooden ships were recently added 
to the Tacoma-built fleet. The wooden ship Bottineau 
was launched at the Barbare Bros.’ yard at Old Town, 
and the Souchez was launched from the Foundation 
Co.’s ways. The recent launching of the Ferris type 
wooden ship Wica at the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co.’s 
yard set a new coast record, the vessel going off the 
ways 100 percent built, leaving only the machinery to 
be installed. 

Reports of the Tacoma clearing house for September 
show the month’s business to be an increase of more 
than 100 percent over Sept., 1917. The last day of 
the month was the biggest day in the entire history of 
Tacoma banks, by about $2,000,000. 

The July report of the collector of customs for 
the Puget Sound district showed foreign lumber ship- 
ments from the district in the month were 12,036,000 
feet ; that is, from about one-half to one-third of normal 
foreign lumber shipments in the days before the war. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 5.—Lumbermen of the Spokane and Inland hm 
pire territory declare that their business has been 
seriously affected by the recent Government restrictions 
on new building and the embargo on shipments east 
of the Mississippi River. ‘To discuss this situation a 
number of lumbermen of the territory and business men 
of the city gathered here this week. They found a 
partial solution in outlining a concerted movement to 
secure war work for the mills of this section. Before 
adjourning they prepared and sent a telegram to 
Senator Poindexter urging him to coéperate in present 
ing their case to the proper authorities. They also 
sent a telegram to D. W. Twohy, president of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane, who is in New York, urging 
him to go to Washington and act as their representative 
in presenting the case in person. 

One of the things which the mills are figuring on is 
box contracts under war specifications, but they have 
been unsuccessful to date in securing any extensive 
contracts. The local mills point out that Coast mills 
which are cutting airplane stock have taken it upon 
themselves to insist that their lumber not taken for 
airplane stock be used on the market of the Northwest, 
and as a result they are supplying practically all of 
the normal demand, 


Among those present at this week’s conference 
were A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, who came from Portland 
for the meeting, and J. P. McGoldrick, T. J. Humbird 
and Huntington Taylor among the lumbermen, and 
T. S. Lane, J. A. Ford, G. W. Dodds, R. O. Me- 
Clintock, C. A. Irvin, R. R. Gill, R. L. Rutter, W. D. 
Vincent, N. W. Durham and T. H. Herbert among the 
business men. 

The Spokane Safety Council held a business session 
here this week and elected officers to serve for the 
ensuing year. J. A. Austin was chosen secretary, O. B. 
Covey president and L. L. Harmon vice president. 
Floyd L. Daggett, the safety engineer of the council, 
presided at the meeting and banquet, which was at- 
tended by about seventy members. The council has 
made a splendid record, especially among the lumber 
mills and camps of the district, since its inception a 
few months ago. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 5.—The local lumber market holds up well, with 
the exception of yard stock, which is very quiet owing 
to the restrictions on building imposed by the Govern- 
ment. There is a good demand for special bills in fir 
and redwood. Factories, ship yards and railroads are 
taking large quantities of lumber. The Government 
demand also is good. The new eastern embargo is still 
in force, but its effects do not seem to be so serious as 
might have been expected just after the first, sudden 
announcement. 

Douglas fir prices are well maintained on special 
cuttings and there are no signs of weakening on the 
uppers. Fir clears continue to be scarce. Receipts of 
lumber by rail in San Francisco, during September, 
amounted to about 11,000,000 feet. 

There is a little better feeling in the white and sugar 
pine industry, now that the first scare over the new 
embargo has subsided. ‘Trade fell off at first, but now 
business is coming along again, permits for cars accom- 
panying every order. White pine thick clear is going 
very well. There is the usual heavy demand for all the 
sugar pine that is produced. Shop lumber is the only 
exception. A little No. 1 and 2 shop and third clear 
white pine is moving all the time. 

There is a big output of white pine box shook, with 
a probability that the total for the year may reach last 
year’s heavy figures. The California mills are cutting 
up all the box lumber and some No. 8 shop in efforts 
to keep up with the demand for boxes for citrus fruits, 
raisins, dried fruits and cannery cases. All of the box 
factories will run thruout the winter. 

Redwood manufacturers are operating on the spe- 
clalty demand now and still have orders ahead at the 
mills. The falling off in yard stock demand, both 
Hast and West, caused by the Government restrictions 
on building, is expected to make things comparatively 
quiet for the duration of the war at the retail yards. 

The California State Council of Defense, C. C. 
Moore, chairman, is taking steps toward limiting the 
construction of buildings in future to such structures 
as are devoted to purposes that are considered essential. 
L. EK. W. Pioda, of San Francisco, has been appointed 
voluntary commissioner to direct the new nonwar con- 
struction department, by which name this new service 
is to be known. 

Lumber dealers and manufacturers are giving both 
time and money liberally in aid of the fourth Liberty 
loan drive. R. P. Merillon, general manager of the 
Standard Box Co., yesterday subscribed $60,000, of 
which he withdrew $57,800 from savings banks and 
borrowed the difference to make up the full loan 
amount. This was in addition to $30,000 subscribed 
by his company, and represented the savings of his 
lifetime. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., who is spending the week at the city 
office, reports the redwood mill at Albion running full 
blast with plenty of business on specials. He has 
plenty of men and plenty of logs. Altho retail business 
is a thing of the past, with the present restrictions on 
building, railroad demand is good. The mill is busy 
on redwood ties for the railroads and the Government. 
It is expected that this work will be finished soon, mak- 
ing a total cut of 400,000 redwood ties for the season. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 5.—Copious and general rains thruout western 
Oregon and Washington the last few days have 
quenched forest fires that were spreading with alarm- 
ing rapidity and threatening large areas. 

District councils of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen will be held Saturday, Oct. 12. The Port 
land district council will meet here, the council of 
District 2 will meet at Eugene and the council of 
District 3 will meet at Astoria. District 12, repre- 
senting southwestern Oregon, will meet at Bend. 

Albert Brix, the well known lumberman, who suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis a few days ago while driv- 
ing his automobile, is gradually improving. 

The Brix-Sand Lumber Co., wholesale lumber dealer 
of this city, has prepared for the trade a circular 
giving instructions for obtaining releases for lumber 
shipped into territories affected by the recently an 
nounced embargo. 

Simon Benson, retired Columbia River logger, but 
active good road advocate and philanthropist, has of- 
fered to the Federal Government a valuable tract of 
land in Portland, consisting of 70 acres, for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for soldiers disabled in the 
war. The tract borders on Willamette Boulevard, a 
beautiful drive in the northern section of the city, 
overlooking the Willamette River. It is understood 
Mr. Benson paid $300,000 for it. 

H. B. Van Duzer, chairman of the Fir Production 
Board, has gone to Washington, D. C., to attend a 
conference of the price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board. He is accompanied by C. W. Stim 
son, member of the board from Seattle. Representa- 
tives of the West Coast Lumbermen’'s Association will 
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also attend the conference. It is the hope of Pacific 
northwest lumbermen that substantial increases will 
be granted in the maximum prices on logs and lumber. 

L. C. Laursen, chief inspector of the Pacific Inspec- 
tion Bureau, and C. W. Zimmerman, engineer of the 
Forest Products, of Seattle, called at the district forest 
office, Oct. 4, on their feturn from an inspection trip 
in the Coos Bay, Tillamook and Crescent City (Cal.) 
sections. They are on their way to study the mills 
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in the Puget Sound region, near Seattle. The plan is 
to standardize at the mills inspection of airplane lum- 
ber used in eastern factories. 

Cc. C. Crow, formerly engaged in the whiolesale 
lumber business in Portland, and more recently a manu- 
facturer of lumber at Gaston, Ore., has enlisted in the 
tank service and will go to France. Mr. Crow cut out 
the timber at Gaston and disposed of the mill 
machinery. 

P. 8. Brumby, agent for Blodgett Co. (Ltd.), returned 
this week from a trip to Alsea-Bay, where the Blodgett 
interests have large spruce holdings. The Government 
is building a railroad from Yaquina Bay into this 
timber to get out the spruce for airplane manufacture. 
The main line will be 24 miles long. It will probably 
be completed Oct. 15, so that the company may begin 
to take out logs by Nov. 1. 

R. A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, 
Ore., was in Portland during the week. 

W. C. Cameron, wholesale lumber dealer, recently 
visited his mill on Gales Creek. 

Members of the Oregon Shipbuilders’ Association met 
at the Hotel Multnomah, Oct. 2, with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation officials and discussed matters vital 
to the existing wooden ship construction program and 
the future promotion of the industry. The meeting 
took the form of an informal dinner. L. J. Wentworth, 
supervisor of the Oregon district, with I’. S. Fleming, 
auditor, and H. B. Beckett, counsel, represented the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. F. C. Knapp, of the 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., who is executive officer 
of the shipbuilders’ organization, presided, 

John Kiernan, president of Kiernan & Kern, of 
Portland, visited Bandon, Marshfield and Reedsport 
during the week. At Reedsport he saw the sawmill 
being built by Russell Hubbard, which will be ready for 
operation in sixty days and will employ sixty men. 
Two logging camps in operation on the Umpqua River 
will supply the logs. 

An order for 28,000,000 feet of car material has been 
placed with mills of Oregon and Washington. It calls 


for select common lumber to be shipped to ten of the - 


big car-building plants in the middle West and the 
Kast. Dwight H. Davis, representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Washington, D. C., 
is helping to get shipments of the material promptly 
under way. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 8.--The situation is still uncertain so far as 
immediate prospects are concerned. Much discussion 
naturally ensues in connection with the possibility of 
an earlier peace than was at first considered possible. 
At the same time there are few who do not believe that 
the Government requirements will be very heavy for 
a long time to come and the probability that the trade 


must continue to meet new sacrifices and adjust itself - 


to new orders is taken for granted. There is every 
desire by the industry to meet this situation patriot- 
ically and fairly and to recognize the Government's 
needs as paramount but it is also felt that in some 
matters the war urgency measures could be met and 
still disturb business to a lesser degree and at the 
same time permit orders which will help the Govern- 
ment in these war tax official arrangements. This 
spirit is strongly manifested in the attitude of the 
wholesale trade in connection with the recent embargo 
and the desire to see the outcome of present develop- 
ments before applying for too many permits for ship- 
ment of stock which can probably be considered as 
indirect Government business, 

There is little in the building situation that warrants 
any optimism during the winter. The amount of 
construction permitted enables some alteration work 
in suburban communities which keeps yards fairly 
active but there are many projects proposed all over the 
market that are ready to be developed as soon as the 
construction is permitted. The complete wrecking of 
the Gillespie plant at Perth Amboy by explosion will 
unquestionably result in heavy urgent orders for 
North Carolina and southern pine because it is the 
Government's intention to rebuild, probably at Mays 
Landing. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 9.—Receipts of lumber by lake at Buffalo during 
September were 4,428,289 feet, as compared with 
5,854,000 feet in that month last year. For the lake 
season to Oct. 1 the receipts were 27,361,039 feet, as 
compared with 38,005,000 feet during that period last 
year, or a decline of 28 percent. No cargoes arrived 
during the last week. 

During September the receipts of shingles by lake 
at Buffalo were only 1,097,000, or less than a tenth 
of the number in the same month last year, when 
receipts were 13,640,000. For the lake season to Oct. 
1, the receipts were 42,575,000, as against 69,020,000 
in the same period last year, or a decline of 38 percent. 
Last week receipts of shingles by lake were 2,500,000. 

Building permits in Buffalo for September numbered 
277, with costs of $483,000. This is a contrast to 276 
permits and costs of $1,064,000 in that month last 
year, showing a falling off of 54 percent: With the 
exception of January, it was the smallest building 
month of the year. For the first nine months of the 
year the total cost of permits was $5,874,000, as 
against $8,299,000 in the same time last year, a de- 
cline. of 28 percent. New building work will be 
closely scrutinized from now on and ordinary work 
will be much restricted. During the last week sixty 
permits were granted, with sixteen frame dwellings, 
the total costs being $128,900. The largest permit 
was to the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, which 
will put up a museum building at 1235 Elmwood 
Avenue, to cost $35,000. The Buffalo Aéroplane Co. 
will erect a new factory building at 1394 West Avenue, 
to cost $15,000. 

This city has had a street car strike during the last 
week, and business has suffered considerably. Orson BE. 
Yeager, president of the Buffalo Automobile. Club, 


issued a statement requesting club members to do their 
best to relieve the situation and they have been do 
ing so. 

The State Conservation Commission will carry on 
a campaign this fall in favor of wood as fuel, regarding 
it as hopeless to expect an adequate coal supply for all 
points in the State. A committce has been appointed 
to coédperate with county fuel administrators, granges 
and farm bureaus in stimulating wood production. 
Wood exchanges and municipal wood vards will be 
established. Coal consumers are learning by experience 
that increased fuel quotas do not necessarily mean 
bigger coal supplies and many will burn wood from 
necessity. 

8S. S. Mitchell, jr., of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., who 
has been in military service, has gone to Camp Meade 
after a short visit to this city, and expects to go over- 
seas within ten days. 

Nelson 8. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, has enlisted in 
the field artillery as a candidate for a commission anid 
will go to Camp Zachary Taylor for instruction. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 8.—-H. T. Graffam, inspector of the car service 
section of the United States Railroad Administration, 
was in Bangor recently to explain to the spruce manu 
facturers of this region the reason for the recent 
embargo on shipments and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in applying for permits. Lumbermen here ex- 
press no great objection to the embargo order, but 
regret that they had not at least two weeks’ notice of 
its coming, as it would have saved them a lot of time, 
trouble and money. 

The Government’s arrangements for supplying labor 
for the Maine woods camps do not seem to be produc- 
ing results as expected, for very few camps have any 
considerable part of their crews and scarcely any 
woodsmen are in sight. 

The East Branch drive is in boom and several mills 
that had been shut down, or running on short log 
allowance, are prepared to go thru the season. But 
little lumber is being shipped by water. Freights are 
very high, as much as $6 a thousand having been paid 
within a week on dry boards from a Maine port to 
Lynn, Mass., or within $2.75 of what used to be the 
rate on spruce from Boston and Portland to South 
American ports. 

The Forestry Department of the Province of New 
Brunswick is considering a project to introduce wire- 
less telegraphy in place of telephones in its forest 
protection service. An airplane service like that 
already in use in the Province of Quebec may also be 


installed. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 7.—Conditions are beginning to adjust them 
selves to the newest order of things, but nobody knows 
how long it will be before a new order is inaugurated. 
The most active men in the lumber business are also 
the most active in the Liberty loan work, and they 
allow nothing to prevent the success of that big job. 
Work of all kinds is held up on account of so many 
men being sick, mainly with influenza, and this of 
course has its effect on the lumber business. 

Last week showed improvement in the demand for 
lumber, from the retailers to the wholesalers, and from 
the consumers to the retailers. The lull of the previous 
two weeks was to see what effect the embargo and 
the building restrictions would have, and now that 
there is a possibility of at least some work going on 
buying has begun again, with a little better pep. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection shows 
that during September 382 permits were issued for 424 
operations, at an estimated expense of $1,062,200. This 
is a big decrease from last September and also a 
decrease from the average of the last ten years for 
September, which has been over $3,000,000. For the 
nine months of the year there is a marked decrease, this 
year’s figures being 4,916 operations, costing $13,268, 
820, while last year there were 7,480 operations valued 
at $29,533,465. These figures do not give any adequate 
idea of the amount of building being done here, or the 
amount of lumber being used, for there is probably no 
war activity center in the country where more building 
is being done by the Government, an exceptionally 
large percentage of it wholly or largely wooden con 
struction. It is estimated that more than the normal 
average receipts of lumber in this territory are being 
used by the Government alone. 

Oak is in greatest demand among the hardwoods, 
but all are in demand beyond the supply, and prices 
are steady at high levels. Southern pine, North Caro 
lina, white pine, spruce, hemlock and cypress are all 
in good demand at high prices, altho the demand has 
not yet regained all the life it had before the recent lull. 

Charles L, Betts, formerly a member of Charles M. 
Betts & Co., has started in the wholesale business indi 
vidually and has an office in the same room the old 
concern used, 307 Bailey Building. The old firm was 
one of the best known and most respected in the 
local trade and Mr. Betts has a host of personal friends 
among the trade. He is specializing in California white 
and sugar pine, Oregon white pine and hardwoods. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct, 8.—Nothing of more peculiar interest to the 
lumber industry of Pittsburgh has come up this year 
than the active sentiment toward pushing low grade 
fir lumber and creating a market that it is felt will 
become important. The great stocks of side cuts, or 
material outside of the Government’s huge demands 
and needs, it is believed by wholesalers and dis- 
tributers can be brought to Pittsburgh at a price 
easily competitive with yellow pine, or possibly $2 
under present fixed prices, and get a firmly established 
position here. The matter is being actively inves- 
tigated. 

Building lines again interested the lumbermen last 
week thru the announcement that Philadelphia archi- 
tects had been officially commissioned by the Govern: 
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ment to prepare plans for 15,000 dwellings on Neville 
Island to house at least 50,000 people to be employed 
at or dependent upon the huge Government arsenal and 
steel works now building. This project, while for 
early execution, will, it is said, be only indirectly 
interesting to the general lumber trade, as the busi- 
ness will be distributed under Government supervision 
at fixed prices and to manufacturers only. The urgent 
need for haste in the work, however, will make the 
demand extensive. I[t is understood that the housing 
plans call for expenditure of $50,000,000. 

In the existing building lines work now under way 
is all of the essential character, with war industries 
in the lead of all such work. Railroad improvements 
are taking less material, but railroad ties and heavy 
timbers are called for. Mill extension work is scat- 
tered all over the district and bids fair to continue 
thru the fall and possibly the winter. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reported this week that it 
is feeling the restraint that seems to exist over the 
general trade, and while shipping heavily on Govern- 
ment orders the commercial business done is very quiet. 
J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., has been 
enlarging his interests by entering the coal mining 
business and with associates has taken hold of a mine 
in eastern Ohio that is a healthy producer of coal, 
In the lumber trade Mr. Donges says he finds much 
restriction like all the rest, but he believes that if 
the bars were down a heavy business would follow. 
President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., 
returned last week from a trip to Washington, D. C., 
in connection with the general outlook for the lumber 
distributer. C. V. McCrcight, of the Ricks-McCreight 
Lumber Co., expects the rest of his company to enter 
Government service in the immediate future and leave 
him with the “folks at home.” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 7.—Notice to members of the North Carolina 
pine trade here that the price fixing committee had 
decided to continue the $28 base price to the first of 
the year, with an addition for freight rates and $12 
for the yards for overhead, over end above the mill 
base figure, is far from satisfactory in that with’ costs 
of production rising, producers are unable to meet this 
increase under the prevailing base price. Gen. Francis 
Kk. Waters, president of the Surrey Lumber Co., de- 
clared that if North Carolina pine men are to con- 
tinue in business they must be allowed to get more 
for their products. 

Another matter of great import is the freight em- 
bargo, whereby, because the Government is taking 
mostly low grade material, a large amount of high 
grade stocks is being accumulated with no outlet for 
its disposition, necessitating piling up the stocks with 
a consequently increased insurance and carrying cost. 
North Carolina pine men feel that the burden imposed 
is greater than that placed upon almost any other 
commodity. 

At the monthly meeting of the managing committee 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, with President 
Parker D. Dix in the chair, a communication sub- 
mitted informed the members of the trade that all 
lumber on Pier 5, Pratt Street, must be removed by 
November, as the United States Government will on 
that date take possession of the dock under the lease 
entered into with the city last month. - President Dix 
said that the special committee named some time ago 
to see about blocking a plan to erect a dump for scows 
at the Caroline Street dock, which is largely used by 
the lumber trade, had been successful in this endeavor 
and had been continued and will see about getting 
additional water front room for the receipt of North 
Carolina pine cargoes. 

C. H. Hanscom, the directing head of the Morgan 
Millwork Co., sash and door handler here, who spent a 
considerable part of the summer in Maine, has gone to 
Florida in the hope of deriving much benefit physically 
from the mild climate there. His health has not been 
satisfactory for some time. 

The spruce bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, with its office at Portland, Ore., is circular- 
izing the dealers in the East, regarding orders 
for the shorter lengths of spruce, which remain on 
the hands of the manufacturers in the production of 
stocks suitable for airplanes. Dealers here say that 
for the present these stocks can not be brought east 
except at prices that are almost prohibitive, but that 
conditions may arise to give such spruce an extended 
entrance into the eastern fields. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week was 
T. M. Ralston, representing William Horner, the large 
manufacturer of maple flooring at Reed City and New- 
berry, Mich. Mr. Ralston said that the manufacturers 
were once more in position to fill orders for the lower 
grades of maple flooring, which had been heavily drawn 
on by the Government at a time when the production 
lagged for one cause or another. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 7.—Manufacturers were not much surprised to 
receive advices from Washington, D. C., on Oct. 3 that 
the price fixing committee had ruled that the same 
maximum prices put into effect from June 28 would 
apply from midnight Oct. 1 to midnight Dec. 31, but 
that certain glaring inconsistencies in the present list 
would be changed in conference with the committee, 
which will not affect the base price. Operators were 
expecting this ruling because of the ruling made by 
the committee with regard to southern pine and 
Georgia-Flarida mills. ‘ However, the North Carolina 
pine people do not think they have been treated fairly 
in this matter for the reason that their costs have 
advanced to a greater extent than those of mills in the 
other two mentioned districts and the prospects are 
that these costs will be much higher during the winter 
months. They have, however, been worrying very 
little as to prices, for it appears that much of the 
worrying has been done by the buyers and influenced 
them in large measure to hold back from buying until 
something definite was known. The situation is clear 


now and orders should be coming in to the pine mills 
with much greater frequency. 

Lumbermen in this section are devoting the major 
portion of their time to securing deferred classification 
for their essential employees in order to keep running 
and to boosting the fourth Liberty loan and any other 
move that will help to win the war. If the Govern- 
ment is not disposed at this time to give them more 
money for their stock their attitude is to keep running 
until such time as forced thru conditions to close down 
entirely. Business generally will be slowed up until the 
fourth loan is gotten out of the way. 

The volume of sales booked last week compared 
favorably with the week previous in both rough and 
dressed lumber. There has not yet developed any 
demand for the No. 1 and 2 grades, but some of the 
mills have gotten rid of some of this stock by making 
the rough into siding. The demand for No. 3 lumber 
is not so active as it had been for several weeks, but 
undoubtedly this is but a temporary let-up. There has 
been a good demand for 4/4 edge box and large sales 
have been frequent for prompt delivery. Much of this 
stock is being sold dressed two sides, and the Govern- 
ment takes a large quantity of it in this shape. Now 
that the price situation has been adjusted until the 
end of the year box makers and others, who have about 
used up the old orders shipped them, should be in the 
market more liberally. Practically no disposition is 
shown by standard operations to give concessions, for 
they are oversold on low grade boards and their pro- 
duction is very small, giving them no opportunity to 
pile up stock. A slight increase in the demand for 
stock box in the rough is noted. There should be 
further buying of this material in the near future. 
Because of labor conditions and other things box 
makers and other users of low grade pine will be able 
to secure less air-dried lumber and have to depend 
more and more on the kiln-dried product. 

In dressed lumber the demand centered during the 
week on practically the same items as previously 
reported ; i.e., flooring, partition, roofers and dressed 
framing. There was also a slight increase in the sale 
of thin ceiling to domestic buyers. Thus far the 
embargo has not worried shippers of dressed stock to 
any great extent for the reason that they have their 
hands full getting out orders taken for the Govern- 
ment that are urgently needed. New orders from the 
Government placed during the week were not so large 
as the week previous, but more business is coming. 
Some complaint is heard as to inability to get equip- 
ment promptly, but this has not become general as 
yet. The forwarding of equipment from the South, 
after being unloaded in the North and East, to the 
West to take care of the wheat movement is bound 
to cause a shortage that will grow as time passes, 
so buyers who can secure permits for much needed 
stock should not delay putting in their orders. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Oct. 7.--The American war program calling for the 
building of hundreds of cantonments and munitions 
plants and ships has resulted in a boom in the southern 
pine trade, and the R. M. Schornstein Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, which handles virtually all the longleaf 
yellow pine in Michigan, has placed a ban on supplying 
southern pine for commercial purposes. One hundred 
percent of the firm’s shipments are now either directly 
or indirectly used by firms holding Government con- 
tracts. 

The United States civil service commission will hold 
a competitive examination in Kast Tawas, Mich., Oct. 
28, for the position of forest ranger. The examination 
will be under direction of the Kast Tawas forest 
supervisor, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oct. 8.—Plan for coéperating more fully with the 
new permit ruling on building construction, as outlined 
by the War Industries Board, has been started by the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, supported by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. The local lumber 
interests have petitioned Washington that an official 
of the car service section be located in this city for 
the purpose of issuing permits for lumber shipments. 
The petition points out that Cleveland is one of the 
most important lumber centers in the country and 
that the delay incidental to obtaining permits from 
Washington will materially interfere not only with 
the lumber business itself but with industries depend- 
ent upon it. 

The Cleveland committee appointed the first of the 
month to pass upon applications for building con- 
struction, and which is working under the direction 
of the War Industries Board, held its first meeting 
this week. While a few permits were granted, others 
rejected, and some deferred for further consideration, 
the initial meeting was to endeavor to formulate rules 
of procedure that will conform to the Government 
ideas and at the same time be fair to all concerned, 
A most capable group, in the minds of building mate- 
rial interests, has been selected by Harry N. Vail, sec- 
retary of the Council of National Defense for Cuya- 
hoga County. The committee includes F. H. Chapin, 
of the Hydraulic-Press Brick Co.; John A. Kling, of 
the Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., and B. W. 
Cunningham, commissioner of buildings. Headquar- 
ters will be in the building department, city hall. 

The exchange of stocks system put into operation by 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers a few weeks 
ago is now beginning to show good results. Altho no 
figures have yet been compiled by J. V. O’Brien, secre- 
tary of the board, under whose direction the plan is 
being operated, a substantially equitable adjustment of 
stocks in Cleveland yards seems assured. So far about 
thirty-five yards are exchanging stocks under the 
board’s plan, and it is expected as a result that any- 
thing in the way of surplus stocks in various yards 
will be entirely absorbed before Dec. 1, 

The Cleveland lumber trade will stand high with 
other industries of the city in connection with the 
fourth Liberty loan, due to the efforts of leaders in 


the lumber trade as workers on various subscription 
committees. Among prominent workers who have been 
giving practically all their time are C. A. Nicola, presi- 
dent of the Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co.; Will Martin, 
of the Martin-Barris Co.; Elmer E. Teare, of Potter, 
Teare & Co.; George N. Comfort, of the George N. 
Comfort Lumber Co.; W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw 
Bay Lumber Co,; F. T. Peich, of his own company ; 
A. G. Webb, vice president of the West Virginia Timber 
Co., and others. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 7.—The nonessential building construction com- 
mittee of the Louisiana State Council of Defense held 
its first session at Baton Rouge last Wednesday. Its 
first day’s work indicated a disposition to construe 
the building restrictions strictly and enforce them 
rigidly. Only three of the applications presented were 
approved. The first of these was filed by W. H. Sulli- 
van as mayor of Bogalusa, and permits sidewalk im- 
provement in that city. The Interstate Cooperage 
Co., Mer Rouge, La., secured favorable action on its 
application for building brick to complete its plant. 

Efforts are being made to secure Mexican labor for 
the Louisiana cane fields, and the Department of Labor 
has been interested in the movement. ‘The planters’ 
committee has pledges to take 1,600 such laborers on 
terms to be agreed upon between the American and 
Mexican Governments, The negotiations are of interest 
to lumbermen in the cane belt, for the reason that 
during the grinding season the sawmills usually lose 
many of their hands to the cane fields and refineries. 

Plans for the construction of a ship repair plant, 
which is understood to represent a $2,000,000 invest- 
ment, to be the largest and best equipped of its kind 
south of Newport News, became known last week, when 
the dock board leased, for the term of the war and six 
months after, four blocks on the river front just above 
Jackson Barracks. The lessee is the Jahncke Ship 
building Co., which is acting as agent for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. In consideration of the fact 
that it is to be a Government enterprise, the rental 
was placed at the nominal figure of $1,000 a year, 
with the proviso that whenever the plant .reverts to 
private ownership the charge will be readjusted to the 
basis established for other private concessions on the 
river front. 

The Louisiana State Council of Defense has addressed 
a circular to all parish defense councils urging them to 
call the attention of Louisianians to the Government’s 
need of black walnut timber. The communication en 
closes a schedule of prices offered and lists of firms 
prepared to buy this timber for Government use. As 
there is considerable black walnut standing timber in 
Louisiana, the State council asks all owners to get in 
touch with the parish councils for information regard 
ing prices and Government-approved buyers. 

A number of southern communities are trying out the 
“work-card” system, devised to enforce the ‘‘work or 
fight” order and to keep everybody employed six days a 
week, In some places the system is instituted by 
municipal ordinance, in others by defense councils, and 
in still others by “loyalty leagues,’ which are being 
organized at the suggestion of District Superintendent 
Cliff Williams, of the United States Employment 
Service. Representatives of the Federal service ex- 
plain, however, that the service has nothing to do with 
the work card system. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 7.—Demand for dimension is still very strong 
and the supply very short, due to the unsatisfactory 
price, causing the mills to cut boards and other item 
instead of the usual amount of dimension, <A heavy 
call for lumber for Government purposes, direct and 
indirect, continues, and longleaf mills generally have 
their hands full accommodating these orders. The 
embargoes and the restrictions on construction work 
are having some influence on the market, causing 
some quietness here and there, and it is felt that some 
of the shortleaf mills, which are not in position to 
furnish very large quantities of Government require 
ments, may pile up stocks before very long. 

The car situation is acute, with open cars almost 
unheard of now at many mills, altho box cars with few 
exceptions are obtainable. The labor shortage is also 
still very acute, affecting production considerably. The 
weather has been good and mill operations, except for 
shortage of labor and cars, have been under favor 
able conditions lately. 

As a prelude to the announcement of peace term 
proposals by Germany and her allies, Saturday night 
the Shreveport Builders’ & Material Men’s Exchange 
wired President Wilson not to listen to any over- 
tures for peace until Germany and her allies are abso 
lutely defeated. Prominent lumber interests are mem- 
bers of the local Builders and Material Men’s Ex- 
change. 

The Shreveport Golf & Country Club's 3-story build 
ing, destroyed by fire Saturday, caused a property loss 
estimated at $35,000, with $24,000 insurance. <A. J. 
Peavy, head of the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Co., is presi 
dent, and John S, Welsh, assistant secretary and sales- 
manager for the same lumber firm, is secretary of the 
club, to which a number of the lumbermen belong, it 
having been founded several years ago by S. H. Bol- 
inger, head of the Bolinger Lumber Co., and other 
local business men, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 7.—-Orders are not as plentiful as they were 
last week, but prices on most items hold at the 
Government base. Government orders for all grades 
and classes of 1l-inch and larger timbers are booked 
steadily, but the domestic trade shows a_ noticeable 
decline. There are,a great many orders for the larger 
sized timbers in the fleet schedule and also for 8x12- to 
12x12-inch and larger dense merchantable timbers, 
24- to 40-foot lineal average, going to eastern markets. 

Many complaints of the acute car shortage are 
heard in this section. The mills are not able to secure 
ears in which to move even the Government material, 
while cars for commercial business are almost impos- 
sible to secure. In various localities there is an over- 
supply of flat cars and very few box cars, while in 
others it is just the opposite; this is attributed to the 
movement of the sugar and cotton crops. Labor still 
is the greatest problem facing the mill men. The 
Government community labor board is helping many 
of the mills out by supplying labor of all classes, espe 





cially common. Embargoes greatly handicap some 
mills in this section, while others are not feeling the 
éffect so much. When a permit is given for mills to 
ship into embargoed territory it is almost impossible 
to secure cars in which to ship. 

Stocks in several items show a slight improvement as 
to volume on hand, while in others the same shortage 
exists. Dimension, boards, shiplap and fencing are all 
very scarce and the assortment is very badly broken. 
Number 2 stocks seem to be even scarcer than No. 1, 
with little chance of improving the depleted stocks. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 7.—All mills in the Calcasieu section are run- 
ning on full time as far as local labor conditions will 
permit, the labor problem being about the only thing 
now worrying lumber people. Several mills are work- 
ing negro women, and in most instances the experiment 
is at least partly successful. 

Nonessential industries that require lumber are being 
wiped out, at least during the period of the war, and 
local building is practically at a standstill, altho more 
than a million feet of lumber might be utilized in this 
locality. Never before has there been such an extensive 
use of old and second-hand lumber for building pur- 
poses. It is probable that prices are slightly weaker 
but not actually lower. ‘Transportation is not just 
what it should be and some complaint is heard from 
this source, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 7.—-Despite the vigorous efforts of the Jefferson 
County Council of Defense thru Senator John H. Bank- 
head at Washington the housing situation in Birming- 
ham is regarded as serious. still. The alarming 
spread of Spanish influenza all over the country is 
pointed to by local health authorities as proving that 
overcrowding is a dangerous thing and that new homes 
for workers are just as essential as food to their health. 
Those who have plans for new homes are asked by the 
Jefferson County Council of Defense to take the matter 
up with it at once so it can help get permission from 
the Government for the necessary building material. 

Hleavy timbers are wanted by Truman H. Aldrich, 
regional director of the War Industries Board, for 
shipment north to automobile manufacturers making 
Government trucks. He says a scarcity in heavy stuff 
exists and no difficulty will be encountered in securing 
permits for these shipments. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 8.-—-While the Government is bringing every 
possible pressure to bear upon the lumbermen in this 
territory to speed up their production so that urgent 
war needs may be supplied without embarrassment to 
the several war works in hand, the production of lum 
ber continues to show a further decline, but thru no 
fault of the lumbermen. 

Spanish influenza is another serious factor in the 
production of lumber. It is now raging with intensity 
thruout the South and it appears to be spreading de 
spite the vigorous efforts to check it. The inefficiency 
of sawmill labor is another strong factor in the en- 
forced curtailment of production. From the best 
figures obtainable, the present production of lumber is 
60 percent of normal. 

Building is at a standstill and there is no call for 
commercial lumber. The lumbermen are making heroic 
efforts to supply the Government needs with their 
weakened forces and inadequate facilities. Thus far 
the ship building industry has not suffered in this, 
the fourth district, for the reason that Manager 
McGowan had the foresight to establish a big stock 
vard, which is well filled for all purposes. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 7.-- Labor conditions seem to be the most 
serious situation confronting lumbermen in this sec 
tion; in fact, the shortage of labor has made the 
transportation and embargo problems of secondary 
consideration as far as sawmills in this vicinity are 
concerned. 

The demand from the western territory has been 
very light, but inquiries are coming in freely from the 
Kast. The embargo situation seems to be easing up, 
in that permits for shipment to the embargoed terri 
tory are being issued with a regularity that would 
indicate that the curtailment on account of the em 
bargo will not be near so great as was at first expected. 

Building permits in this city for September amounted 
to slightly in excess of $60,000, against an average 
for the year of approximately $150,000 a month, which 
may be attributed to the restrictions placed on build 
ing by the Government. However, it is not thought 
that after the restrictions are more thoroly under 
stood the curtailment will be so great as for September, 
as a great deal of the building operations in this city 
has been homes for the ship builders, and it is not 
thought that it is the Government’s intention to 
curtail the building of homes for the employees of the 
ship building plants located here. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 8.—The value of alterations on St. Louis build 
ings during September was greater than the cost of 
new buildings, according to the statement of permits. 
Of the 407 permits at an estimated cost of $306,405, 
239 of the value of $159,895 were for alterations and 
168 were for new buildings to cost $146,510. Of the 
new buildings there was only one dwelling of the 
value of $600. The aggregate of permits in September, 
1917, was $858,162, a loss of $551,757. 

The report of the Merchants’ Exchange shows that 
10,275 cars of lumber were received in St. Louis dur 
ing September, as against 15,649 cars for September, 
1917, a loss of 5,374 cars. Shipments for September 
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were 6,148 cars, as against 12,624 in September, 1917, 
a loss of 6,476 cars. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., has returned from a visit to the mill 
of the Pine Belt Lumber Co., Fort Towson, Okla., one 
of the Consolidated mills. This mill is working at 
present on Government orders on cantonment material 
and car material. 

Robert Stack, president of the Alexandria Lumber & 
Supply Co., Alexandria, La., has been a visitor here 
this week. The company’s plant is busily engaged 
in the manufacture of ship timbers and car mate- 
rial. 

C. K. McClure, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, and treasurer and sales manager of the South 
Arkansas Lumber Co., has gone to Morton, Miss., 
whence with George W. Legan, general manager of the 
Hall & Legan Lumber Co., he will go on a hunting trip 
to Bear Lake, 

T. W. Budde, president of the T. W. Budde Lumber 
Co., Wright Building, and Gustave Koerner, formerly 
owner of the Independent Lumber Co., retailer, St. 
Louis, have returned from Vernon, La. There they 
inspected the property of the Adams & Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co., of which Mr. Koerner is president and Mr. 
Budde vice president. Bs 

The Horse Creek Lumber Co., southern pine manu- 
facturer with a mill at Duncan’s Landing, Tenn., on 
the Tennessee River, is preparing to make the first 
shipment of an order of 500,000 feet to Benham, Ky., 
to be used in the construction of houses for the Gov- 
ernment. The shipments will be made by barge a dis- 
tance of 125 miles to Danville, Tenn., where they will 
be transferred to cars of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 

Directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
met in special session Friday and adopted resolutions 
on the death of A. C. Webb, secretary of the Landeck 
Lumber Co. of Missouri. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 8.-While a much more optimistic feeling pre- 
vails thruout the lumber trade over war developments 
there is no prospect of better business. However, the 
trade has definitely settled down to a dull outlook 
until after the first of the year. Enough business 
comes in to pay expenses and with that the lumbermen 
are satisfied. The manufacturers, of course, are in the 
better position, since the Government takes most of 
their stock. 

Explanation of the orders regarding restriction on 
building is expected to loosen up the retail yard trade 
a little, but this will not affect buying to any extent. 

Raymond Yates, who for the last year has repre 
sented the Weyerhaeuser companies, has resigned and 
gone to Tacoma to reénter the lumber business. 

C. H. Murphy, sales manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
was Visiting friends in Kansas City last week. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 7.—Luimber jobbers find that the dealers thruout 
the territory show a streak of conservatism in buying 
now, as they do not want to be loaded up heavily be 
fore they know where they stand in the new draft. 
This is true of the lumber dealers who are less than 
45 years of age, whether they have families or not. 
“T do not know whether I.shall be in my lumber yard 
or in the trenches when spring comes,” is the answer 
the jobbers get from some of the dealers when the 
former attempt to sell the latter a particularly fine 
line of spring stock, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. ¥9.—F. H. Frothingham, of the United States 
Forest Service, is in this territory getting information 
as to the production of pine lumber. Thru the offices 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association he is 
obtaining figures as to the monthly output of each 
mill and the amount in each grade, so as to supply 
the Government buying agents with information as to 
where the lumber is and what is to be had. 

W. H. Dent, of the Dent Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Seattle, was here recently visiting local lumbermen 
on his way back from an eastern business trip. 

J. D. McCormack, of the Canadian Western Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., was here last week after a tour 
of the company’s retail yards in western Canada and 
visited with his brother, N. J. McCormack, who repre- 
sents the company in this territory. 

The Minnesota State timber sale for 1918 will take 
place next Monday at the State capitol in St. Paul, 
but owing to the difficulty in getting labor for logging 
crews it is expected that only a fraction of the timber 
offered will be taken. ; 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 8.—The lumber market in Ontario is still in 
a rather unsettled condition and some dealers are in 
clined to be nervous about the outlook. The larger 
wholesalers, however, and most of the others, are con- 
fident enough and report that they are getting a fairly 
satisfactory amount of business. One of the large 
wholesale firms is going after business in a particu- 
larly energetic manner and is getting results in all of 
its special fields. The policy of this firm is to culti- 
vate not only the large Government and similar trade 
but also the small dealers. 

Such uncertainty as exists is easily accounted for 
by the general industrial situation, which has un 
doubtedly been affected by the splendid war news of 
the last week. It is recognized that the nearer the 
approach to peace the more disturbed the market is 
likely to become. While present vulues may seem 
high, reduced production will be a strong factor in 
maintaining the market, as there will probably be a 
demand for everything that is produced. There are 


those even who believe that higher prices still may be 
expected, 

Toronto wholesalers report an average week’s busi- 
ness in good lumber for the United States markets. 
Local business in Ontario is quiet, but on the whole 
the volume is well maintained. Prices in general are 
steady. Spruce is perhaps inclined to be a little soft, 
but there are no signs of a continuation of the decline 
which was feared a week or two ago. 

Toronto wholesalers who sell to the United States 
markets have received the first permits for shipment 
of stock into the embargoed United States territory. 
The developments in connection with the embargo 
mean that Ontario wholesalers will have to make an 
attempt to dispose of more than the usual quantity of 
stock in Ontario and Quebec markets. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Oct. 7.—Timbermen in eastern Canada are at their 
wits’ end to find out how to get out a reasonably large 
season’s cut. Lumbermen who usually sent several 
hundred men into the woods and operated a number 
of camps are satisfied this year if they can get a 
quarter of their usual allotment of men and instead of 
operating two or three camps are pleased if they can 


‘keep one going. This means that the cut of lumber 


this year will be very much smaller than it has been 
for several years, which will mean a further increase 
in the price. Already the building of wooden ships, 
the greater activity in car construction, the making 
of shell boxes and the building of munition . plants 
have brought about a marked increase in the demand 
for lumber. 

Fraser, Brace & Co., who built four wooden ships 
of 3,100 tons each for the Imperial Munition Board, 
have now an order on hand and are at work on eight 
wooden ships for the French Government. These are 
being built according to the standardized plan, the 
wood being largely Douglas fir from British Columbia, 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Oct. 7.—The embargo on lumber shipments from 
Canada to the United States unless they are consigned 
to Government, railway or naval officials has practi 
cally resulted in a cessation of the export lumber 
business here. Most of the local firms have orders from 
American customers, but until permits have been se- 
cured by the latter from the proper department at 
Washington no lumber destined for cross-border points 
can go out of Ottawa. One of the best informed lum 
bermen here believes that eventually the embargo will 
prove of great benefit to the lumbermen here, because 
when things get straightened out here it will mean that 
there will be a demand for whatever the eastern part 
of Canada can supply. Outside of this there is little 
or nothing doing in the lumber business. Building is 
not beiug carried on to any extent whatever. Prices 
are firm and orders fairly good. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 8.—Lumber receipts by vessel last month 
totalled 22,645,400 feet, exceeding those for the 
previous month by nearly 2,000,000 feet, but falling 
short of September of last year by nearly 10,000,000 
feet. Of the stock received last month 17,600,000 
feet came from domestic ports, the balance from 
Canada. 

Shippers say that the movement of stock by lake 
during the rest of the season will not show any 
more activity than previously. An increase in 
freight rates, inducing shippers to get stock from 
Canada by rail, and a reduction in the supplies from 
upper lake ports have created conditions that have 
caused a number of carriers to go into ordinary or 
to divert their tonnage to other trade. Shippers are 
now required to pay $6 from the head of the lakes, 
while the rate from Georgian Bay is 50 cents less. 


FORT SHERIDAN TO BE BASE HOSPITAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The War Depart- 
ment today authorized an announcement that Fort 
Sheridan, Il., is in process of conversion into a 
base hospital with a capacity of 4,000 beds. It will 
be one of the largest in the country. The esti- 
mated cost of the proposed new buildings and re- 
modeling of present structures is $3,423,000. A 
series of new buildings to provide 2,500 beds will 
be erected under the supervision of the construc- 
tion division. The existing cavalry barracks will 
be remodeled into wards, the post exchanges into 
mess halls, and nurses will be housed in the quarters 
now set aside for non-commissioned officers. The 
work is to be finished in six months. 








“FLU” CRIPPLES NEW ENGLAND TOWN 

Mon TPELIER, VT., Oct. 7—Among other cities in 
this section Montpelier has been hard hit by the 
epidemic of Spanish influenza that is sweeping 
New England and the eastern coast. Last week 
the entire plant of the Lane Manufacturing Co. 
‘at this place was closed down, since there were 
barely enough well people in town to care for the 
sick. Mr. Plaisted of that company advises that 
during the previous week only three of the regular 
office force of the company were able to report 
for duty. 


OPA PBB PD DODD DD DD 


INVESTMENTS in Liberty Bonds will show the lad 
in the trenches that he is not forgotten, and will 
hearten him to strive for an early victory. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 











We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Hitkory Eastman- Gardiner 


White Ash Hardwood Co. 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 


















S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Manufacturers 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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_ We Want Orders on 


2 cars 4-4 to 8-4 No. 1 Common and better poplar 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common plain oak 

I car 5 4 select and better cypress 

1 car 8-4 shop cypress = 
1 car 8-4 select and better cypress a 
4 cars 9 inch to 12 inch gum boxboards 
3 cars 13 inch to 17 inch gum boxboards 
100,000 feet 4-4 log run gum 

50,000 feet 5-4 log run gum 


MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 
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Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 














Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO0., Moss Point, Miss. 


Exporters of 
aily Capacity of Mills, 


300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Long Leaf 


Native Lumber Co., Howi- 


von, Miss, Van Cleave, Yellow Pine 


Shippin Points: é 
Gang Sawed Rift 


resconente and Shi ares oe 
+S soy we Flooring a Specialty 


Moss Point, Miss. 








Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


T. P. PRICE, Greenwoop, miss. 


OUR SPECIALTY--2x4 10’ to 16! 
S.& E.No.2 and Better Close Grain 


SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers & ,2er2e3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publich-- “31 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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You Profit Two Ways 


. When You Sell 
(GY Products 


MMEDIATE cash profits and the 
permanent good will. of the farmer 
trade around yourtown. OK Products 
make good. They are a real necessity in profit- 
able hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock — increase the farmer’s 
profits. 


®) Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine 





problem in the hog houses—and that 

\ means larger and healthier hogs— 

SURE _ smaller losses in little pigs—big- 
THU eRe ger profits. 
HOGS 


\ 


SO Easily and quickly installed in 

old houses or built into new 
ones. Made with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected by wire screen, 
Made in five styles—stationary and ventilating. 


(Gy Cupolas 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sani- 
tary, healthful condition in which stock thrive; 
made of heavy galvanized steel; ship- 
ped ready to install; easy to erect. 
Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rot 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition 
on all OK Products and our plan 
for helping dealers sell OK Products, 





Phillip Bernard Co. o35e Ur tows 








Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281/.” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for .a clothes 
pins mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 74’ Wire Cable 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America's biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tab of specimens, Ask for it: de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 






Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


Ss. Wabash Avenue sh ene 
CHICAGO 





























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Wood Beal and Victor Thrane, of the James D. 
Lacey timber interests, are on the west Coast on 
business and do not expect to return to Chicago for 
at least two weeks. 


A. H. Manning and Fred Vircirkie, of the Felger 
Lumber & Timber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., were in 
Chicago Monday on their way north in search of stocks 
among the mills there, 


James G. Miller, of the James G. Miller Lumber 
Co., expects to leave early next week for Birmingham, 
Ala., to spend the winter in the South and engage in 
the lumber business, with headquarters at Birmingham. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George D. Griffiths & Co., spent the week 
on a sales trip among the good-sized, lumber-consuming 
towns on the Mississippi River from Dubuque, Iowa, to 
Quincy, Ill. 

Among local trade visitors from the North this week 
were J. H. O’Melia, of the J. H. O’Melia Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander ; R. P. Ellingson, of the R. P. Ellingson 
Lumber Co., Hawkins, and W. O. Baum, of the Bowler 
Lumber Co., Bowler, Wis. 


R. H. Darnell, of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., 
Leland, Miss., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week, calling at several of the hardwood offices. An- 
other visitor was C, B. Paul, of the Imperial Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, who was in search of stocks. 


k. A. Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., returned 
to Chicago this week from the west Coast, where he 
visited the mills. While away he opened a Seattle 
office, which is an indication of the growth in the 
company’s business as a distributer in eastern terri- 
tory. 

Cc. L. Bowling, manager of the Minneapolis office 
of the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, was a local 
visitor last week, coming here to confer with D. C. 
Eccles, president of the company, who was in Chicago 
attending the meeting of the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


L.. I. Shrader, of L. I. Shrader & Co., New Albany, 
Ind., had the honor of composing the music score for 
the patriotic song hit “A Prayer for Our Soldiers,” 
the words of which were by Chaplain Frank C. Huston, 
of the 150th Field Artillery, formerly the First Indiana 
artillery of the Rainbow Division. 


T. KE. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., of Tacoma, Wash., went thru to Washington, D. C., 
this week, where he expected to join Mrs. Ripley, who 
has been spending several weeks in the South, while 
their son, Captain Clement Ripley, has been stationed 
at Fort Sill, Okla. Mr. and Mrs. Ripley expect to re- 
turn to the west Coast in a few days. 


Wells H. Press, of the Wells H. Press Co., Streator, 
Ill.; F. H. Bergman, of the One Minute Manufacturing 
Co., Newton, Iowa, and H. G. Braunlich, of the H. F. 
Brammer Manufacturing Co., Davenport, Iowa, were 
among the washing machine makers who were in Chi 
cago Wednesday attending a meeting of the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Hotel Sherman, 


I. J. Burns, manager of the Birdseye Veneer Co., 
Escanaba, Mich., and Harvey ‘Tuxford, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., sales representative of the company, were in 
Chicago Wednesday. Their mission was not to take 
on new veneer business but to purchase new mill sup- 
plies for the plant at Escanaba. Mr. Burns said the 
company had all the Government business it could at- 
tend to and was not eager now for any new trade. 


lL. A. Milligan, of the Dort Motor Co., Flint, Mich., 
was in Chicago Monday and then went to Kansas City, 
Mo., his trip being in search of fir and southern pine 
items that are much needed by his company in army 
truck construction work and that are now difficult 
to obtain. While here he conferred with several in 
the local trade. Earl Hamilton, buyer for other motor 
truck interests at Flint, was also a Chicago visitor dur- 
ing the week. 


Dwight H. Davis, formerly of Chicago but now in 
charge of the Washington offices of the Fir Production 
Board, was in Chicago Tuesday on his way back to 
Washington from a west Coast trip. Mr. Davis was 
on the Coast several days and while there distributed 
among the mills business amounting to 28,000,000 feet 
of car material which had been allotted the Fir Produc- 
tion Board by the lumber committee of the War In- 
dustries Board. 


N. C. Mather, first vice president and general man- 
ager, and H. P. Claney, second vice president of the 
Lord & Bushnell Co., are both in the service of the 
Government. Mr. Mather just recently joined the 
motor transportation corps at Jacksonville, Fla., and 
expects to go to France shortly, while Mr. Claney, who 
is considerably over the draft age, is connected with 
the Chicago office of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
as a $1 a year man. 


H. R. Raymond, who has charge of the Antigo (Wis.) 
office of the Union Wholesale Lumber Co., of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was in Chicago early in the week. The 
Antigo office is a northern buying office for the com- 
pany and Mr. Raymond was in Chicago to visit local 
lumbermen interested in northern mill operations. The 
company at Youngstown, in addition to its wholesale 
business, operates five retail yards in Youngstown, one 
at East Youngstown, one at Girard and one at Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, 

O. B. Bannister, of Muncie, Ind., who has charge 
of the purchase of cannon wheel wood stock for the 
Government, was in Chicago this week and said that 


the work of which he was recently placed in charge is 
progressing nicely. Desirable stocks are being found 
readily and several mills are now being operated as 
cut-up plants for the stock, a condition which if it 
works out satisfactorily will not necessitate the Gov- 
ernment arranging for one large cut-up plant, which 
was originally planned. 


Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, announced this week that the follow- 
ing cooperage companies had joined the association : 
Pioneer Cooperage Co., C. Robert Seelig, D. W. Ryan 
Cooperage Co., T. Johnson Co., J. H. Winterbotham & 
Sons, M. H. Ritzwoller Co. and the Daniel Burkharts- 
meier Cooperage Co. As soon as three more cooperage 
concerns join, which event is expected shortly, a new 
division devoted to the cooperage interests will be 
formed by the Lumbermen’s association. 


E. E. Brooks, district manager of the Nicola Valley 
Pine Lumber Co., with mill at Canford, B. C., and 
general offices at Winnipeg, Man., was a Chicago visitor 
this week on his way to the Northwest, where he goes 
to confer with the officers of the company. Mr. Brooks 
has been spending some time in the East and reports 
much activity in that section especially in industrial 
lines, inasmuch as practically every eastern industry is 
devoted to war work. The Nicola Valley Pine Lumber 
Co. heretofore has marketed practically its entire out 
put in Canada, but the company now has under consid- 
eration plans for enlarging the scope of its territory 
and to that end probably will maintain a large logging 
force this season with a view to a heavily increased 
production next year, 


Tho in Chicago last week at the time of the meeting 
of the directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Robert B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., secre- 
tary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was 
unable to attend, on account of illness. While coming 
from Washington, D. C., to attend the meeting Mr. 
Allen suffered an attack of hiccoughs and after reach 
ing Chicago his condition became serious, It was not 
until Monday that the attack was stopped and under 
physician’s instructions Mr. Allen remained in Chi 
cago this week and recuperated from his weakened 
condition. A few years ago Mr. Allen suffered a simi- 
lar attack and it was several days before the hiccoughs 
were stopped. Tho he was feeling much better on 
Thursday Mr. Allen was not taking much liberty about 
Chicago but remained within the Congress Hotel, where 
he is stopping. 


k. H. Polleys, of Missoula, Mont., president, and 
KF. D. Becker, of Kalispell, secretary of the Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, were in Chicago 
for a short time Wednesday of this week enroute to 
Washington, where they were going for the purpose of 
conferring with the War Industries Board with a 
view to presenting facts and figures that would con- 
vince the priorities division of the board that the 
lumber manufacturing plants of Montana are essential 
and entitled to priorities in the distribution of labor 
and transportation. io a brief interview with a repre- 
sentative of the AMBRICAN J.UMBERMAN they stated 
that conditions with che Moutana mills are far from 
satisfactory, as labor is in very short supply and condi- 
tions generally are not favorable. However, in the 
face of all difficulties the Montana lumber manufactur- 
ers are backing the Government to the fullest extent 
and are prepared to go the limit in meeting any require- 
ments or any restrictions that may be placed upon 
them. 

A. J. Sine, of Sine Bros., returned to Chicago this 
week, following two months spent in the West and on 
the west Coast, where he visited many mills and 
obtained first hand information concerning the fir and 
spruce situation, When Mr. Sine left Chicago he drove 
thru to Denver in his automobile. He spent two weeks 
there trying the city out as a place where a hay-fever 
victim can find relief ; instead he found Denver a detri- 
ment instead of a benefit and he moved on to Aberdeen, 
Wash. After reaching Aberdeen the hay-fever left him 
and he felt trim enough again to give the mills the 
“once over.” Mr. Sine reports most of the mills busy 
on ship and airplane material orders and the majority 
of them having soldiers at the camps and at the mills 
who are doing very satisfactory work. Seattle and 
Portland and other western cities are enjoying ‘“‘boom- 
day” prosperity, due to the thousands in new popula 
tion who have flocked to them to get work in the ship 
building plants at high wages. The mills he found are 
short of labor, and were it not for the help from the 
soldiers they would indeed be in a bad shape. ‘The 
mills working on Government business are piling up 
considerable side-cut lumber, he said, which is proving 
a serious problem and one which the Government 
should take all possible steps to relieve, as the non- 
movement of the side-cut lumber is creating a financial 
burden for the mills. 


DENY PETITION FOR 3-CENT ADVANCE 


A story under Washington (D. C.) date line appear- 
ing in the Sept. 28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
erroneously stated that the Railroad Administration 
apparently has abandoned the application of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for a flat 
8-cent advance on all lumber rates under the recent 
order of Director General of Railroads McAdoo for a 
25 percent general advance, limited to 5 cents a 100 
pounds on lumber. The Railroad Administration an- 
nounced its decision on this matter early in September, 
the National association’s petition being denied. 

Most of the fourteen associations affiliated with the 
National concurred in the plan to request a flat rate of 
3 cents, but some did not, arguing that, altho the 25 
percent increase was not satisfactory, because it dis 
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turbed local relationships, it was preferable to a flat 
3-cent increase, since this would, in many instances, 
advance rates as much as 100 percent. Now that the 
petition for the 3-cent advance has been denied, efforts 
will be made especially by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association to secure a readjustment of lumber rates 
in southeastern territory which will remove disparities 
caused by the 25 percent increase. 


LUMBERMAN-SOLDIER PROMOTED 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 8.—R. T. Jones, of 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., today received a message 
announcing the promotion of his oldest son, H. Morton 
Jones, to the rank of major in the personnel depart- 
ment of the Aircraft Production Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Major Jones was prominently identified with the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co, at the time the United States 





MAJ. H. MORTON JONES, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
In Personnel Department of Aircraft Bureau 


entered the war against Germany. He gave up his 
position with the company to become a student at the 
last officers’ training camp at Fort Niagara, N. Y., and 
was commissioned a first lieutenant and sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C., last winter. His first promotion was to 
the rank of captain and today he was officially notified 
of his appointment as a major, altho he has been 
acting in that capacity in the personnel department of 
the Aircraft Production Bureau for a long time. 

Major Jones was captain of a company of Cornell 
cadets when he attended the university. Upon enter- 
ing upon business with his father’s company after his 
graduation from college he became captain of the local 
national guard company. 


— 


A WEST COAST OPTIMIST 


J. i. Pinkham, of Seattle, Wash., president of the 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with Minor EK. Botts, sales representative in 
Chicago territory for the company. Mr. Pinkham, who 
was enroute: home from an eastern business trip, was 
optimistic over the lumber situation, tho present con- 
ditions are not the very best to be desired from any 
viewpoint. He believes that the lumber industry will 
surely come into its own again following the war and 
that the west Coast will not only have a good interior 
business but will be kept busy in the export trade to 
China, Australia, and the west coast of South America, 
which have been almost entirely shut off since the war 
opened on account of a lack of ocean shipping. ‘There 
is no use worrying about the Inmber business after the 
war,” said Mr. Pinkham. “It has been the history of 
every war that prosperity followed in its wake because 
countries recuperate rapidly from any decline in normal 
conditions that have existed during the war. Some 
lines of activity may suffer at the close of the war, but 
the lumber industry should benefit greatly.” 

Active conditions now existing at Seattle and other 
western cities due to the prosperity prevailing at most 
seaport towns was remarked upon by Mr, Pinkham, who 
said that before Jan. 1, 5,000 new homes will be ready 
for occupancy at Seattle alone. Thousands of workers 
have come to that city on account of the ship building 
activities and during the weather many have 
lived in tents, the housing facilities have been so 
heavily taxed. ‘The new homes are being built by 
Seattle capital, being erected by residents who can 
afford it, a set amount being paid down, some of the 
balance being furnished by a building and loan assocl- 
ation and the remainder covered by a second mortgage 
furnished by a corporation that was organized for the 
purpose; then the homes, when completed, are offered 
to workers on a monthly payment plan. 

Mr. Pinkham said that western wholesalers, tho 
disturbed at first over the recent embargo order, now 

see its benefits and believe that it will not be long until 
the entire lumber trade will recognize that the permit 
shipping requirement was the only course the Govern- 
ment could take under existing transportation condi- 
tions. “By requiring permits the Government thru 
their use can make them simply a shut-off valve at 
centers that become congested and can require them 
until the centers are relieved,” said Mr. Pinkham. “It 
does neither the shipper nor the buyer any good when 
lumber is sold if.the car is to get into congestion some- 





where and not be delivered to its destination for 


weeks,” 


STILL READS ‘‘WORLD’S GREATEST’’ 


Tho out of the retail lumber business since 1906, 
N. O. Waymire, of Garfield, Kan., in renewing his 
subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says he 
would no more think of being without the best. lumber 
journal paper published than he would attempt to con- 
tinue life without food or raiment. The many friends 
of Mr. Waymire, who is one of the oldest and best 
known members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, will be grieved to learn that he suffered a 
paralytic stroke several weeks ago, and tho he is 
somewhat improved his right arm is practically help- 
less.. Mr. Waymire is now past his sixty-ninth birth- 
day, living alone, and despite his afttiction writes as 
hopeful a letter as a youth still in his teens possibly 
could. Mr. Waymire has attended eighteen of the 
twenty annual meetings of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association and hopes to be well enough to attend 
the next one, in January. In the meantime many of 
his friends in the lumber trade could help him while 
away a happy hour or so by just a word or two of cheer 
in missives carrying their best wishes. Mr. Waymire 


closes his letter as follows: 


Not now, but in the coming years, 
It may be in the better land, 

We’ll read the meaning of our tears ; 
And then, ah, then we'll understand. 


— 


MAKING ‘‘BOUL. MICH.’’ SOME STREET. 


If you think that Michigan Boulevard in Chicago, 
“Boul. Mich.” as some are wont to call it, is one of 
the greatest promenade thorofares in the world just 
wait until its improvement is completed, and its 
eclipse of anything of its kind existing will be readily 
admitted. Chicago is undergoing the expense of mil- 
lions of dollars in widening and extending the famous 
thorofare from Randolph Street to Chicago Avenue, 
which is several blocks north of the Chicago River. 
The accompanying illustration shows how the work of 
tearing down old structures and preparing the new 
roadway is progressing along the thorofare just south 
of Chicago Avenue. 

The construction of the north end of the boulevard 
link is progressing rapidly. The section betwéen Ohio 
and Huron streets already has its new concrete bed 
laid and there the street is about ready for its fin- 
ished surface. Between Huron Street and Chicago 
Avenue the new curbing is finished and grading of 
the roadway is in progress. Within a few weeks the 
great new thorofare will be opened from Ohio Street 
north. The razing of the old buildings south from 
Ohio Street to the Chicago River is now finished and 
the improvement there and south of the river is mov 
ing more slowly on account of inability to get ma 
terial and the limitations set by the War Industries 
Board. However, in time the great new improvement 
with a bridge over the river to cost millions of dol 
Jars will be finished and then indeed ‘Boul. Mich.” 
will be “some street,” 





fice, and he leaves here an unusually large circle of 
influential friends who applaud his patriotism and 
wish him God-speed in his efforts to help win the war. 
During his service in France the Pioneer Lumber Co. 
will be directed by Wales Bryden, as manager, and H. 
Allan Turner, assistant manager, both of them close 
friends of Mr. King. 





-- 


BUILDINGS MUST BE ESSENTIAL 


“This bureau was created to stop building, not to 
open the doors wide open in permitting it. The public 
might as well understand that such is our work right 
now. I have been told, but have no figures to sub- 
stantiate it, that there is now going on $800,000,000 
worth of nonessential building thruout the country. 
The truth is we are going to issue very few permits to 
build.” 

So spoke E. W. Lloyd, secretary of the non-war con 
struction bureau of the Illinois State Council of Defense, 
this week when asked by a _ representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for some information about the 
progress in the work of the bureau, which was just 
recently organized. Mr. Lloyd, however, did not wish 
to give the impression that it was an impossible task 
for a prospective builder to obtain a permit but did 
mean to convey the idea that it must be shown 
that the new strifcture or repairs are essential. He 
said the bureau was trying to organize the State into 
county committees before which each county would 
have « committee to lay requests for building permits. 
Slow progress was being made in that direction, 
he said, as only twenty-five counties in Illinois so far 
had such committees appointed. The officials of the 
State Council of Defense in each county were requested 
to suggest names for such building permit committees. 

Mr. Lloyd said that another point he desired to make 
clear for the publie mind is the non-war construction 
bureau has nothing whatever to do with issuing permits 
for materials and that such permits must come from 
the priorities board in Washington. The functions of 
the non-war construction bureau, he said, are solely to 
pass on the merits of the question whether a building 
on which a permit has been sought is essential. 


Explanation About Permits 

Mr. Lloyd explained that tho technically the bureau 
has no right to require permits for repairs under $2,500 
it is doing it because builders do not desire to attempt 
any such work unless they have some sort of official 
o. k., as material men will not furnish the material for 
the work unless they know that the work has official 
sanction. 

Samuel Insull, chairman of the bureau in Illinois, has 
sent out the following instructions for county non-war 
construction committees : 


The purpose of this committee is to keep a check on 
buildings, public improvements, roads, sidewalks, sew- 
ers, Water mains, drainage systems and other work 
using building material, in your county, under our 
direction and until further notice. 

One of the first duties of your committee is to make a 














PROGRESS BEING MADE IN IMPROVING NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE IN CHICAGO 


PUTS PATRIOTISM BEFORE PROFITS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 5.—Latest to answer the call 
for service in France is R. G. King, jr., president of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co. Today he is busy closing up his 
affairs and Tuesday he will leave for the Bast, subject 
to call from the Red Cross. He expects momentarily 
to receive his sailing date. As preliminary to his 
service, which will be with the administrative depart 
ment of the Red Cross for the duration of the war, Mr. 
King has leased his luxurious home in Seattle, has sold 
his automobile and has so disposed the business of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co. that it will run without him as 
long as he is absent in Europe. Mr. King, accom- 
panied by Mrs. King and their boy of 18 months, will 
go from here to Minneapolis, where Mrs. King will 
make her home with her father, George E. Towle; and, 
if time permits, Mr. King will visit his old home in 
Meridian, Miss., before sailing overseas. 

Mr. King has felt the urge of war work ever since 
the United States entered the conflict and for months 
he has been eager to get into some form of service to 
the Government. He goes at a heavy financial sacri 


canvass of all construction work now proceeding in 
your county, giving total completed cost of work and 
the amount spent to date, Send us this information as 
soon as possible. 

In connection with the erection of farm buildings, 
costing in the aggregate not to exceed $1,000, you are 
to assure yourself in every case that the erection of 
such building does not cost more than this amount. In 
connection with additions and repairs to existing build 
ings, the same precaution should be taken in ascertain- 
ing the maximum cost. Under the orders of the War 
Industries Board such additions and repairs shall not 
exceed a cost in the aggregate over $2,500. 

It is the desire of the War Industries Board that all 
construction of public and private buildings, roads, 
sidewalks, sewers, water mains, drainage and conduit 
systems and other public improvements be reduced to a 
minimum at this time, even in the case where there are 
Pe joey and additions to buildings costing not to exceed 

2,500. 
You have authority, without referring to us, to allow 
farm buildings costing in the aggregate not more than 
$1,000, and repairs or extensions to wir buildings 
costing in the aggregate not to — $2,500, to pro- 
ceed if they are reasonably necessar 

Where any other class of building ‘han the two men 
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Here Is / 
A Game os 


You can horn the — 
in on— Limit. 


The Boss Boche, Kaiser Williarn, is trying to run a 
whizzer in this big open, free for all wargame. But 
we're next to him and his methods because we've 
watched the son-of-a-Hun play before. He's got a 
rotten hand and he knows it. e's doing his damndest 
to slip something over but he’s sitting in a Game with 
real Yanks. Are you playing? ave you got a hand? 
If you're a red blooded “go get °em Yank” you're play- 
ing and backing your play for all you're worth. The 
only hand you can hold that will bring home the bacon 


is a handful of the 
4th Liberty 52023 
l er y Bonds 
Buy your limit—and then some. 


Contributed by the 
Liberty Lumber Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


** Not much, 
but every little 
bit helps.”” 











Ss 
THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 


We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


fr and if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Valu 
Lumber from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a 
trial order of our 

FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shipiap 
CEDAR Siding or “RITE-GRADE” 














Shingles. 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends 
4 Tell us your needs today 
JOHN D. COLLINS 


Ggueteang> LUMBER COMPANY 


White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. yo 











Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lumber, "Red ‘Sides Siding 


—and. -- 


Red Cedar shingles 














tioned above comes to your notice, recommendations in 
accordance with Circulars Nos. 1 and 21 should be fol- 
lowed. You are to investigate each case to determine 
the necessity for the construction of the project. If, in 
your judgment, it is absolutely necessary that such 
building or construction work proceed, you will have 
the owner fill out Form A, copies of which are enclosed 
herewith, you sending them in triplicate to us, where, 
if passed upon favorably by our bureau, they will be 
referred to Washington for final judgment. In the 
event the non-war construction bureau determines it 
improper to issue a permit for such buildings notice 
will be sent you. 

Please bear in mind that when new buildings are to 
be erected by companies now furnishing a large propor- 
tion of their output to Government departments the 
owner of such property should take up the matter with 
the Government department with which he is doing the 
largest amount of business, so that the said Government 
department will interest themselves in the matter and 
recommend permits through their Washington head 
quarters to the War Industries Board, this being in ac- 
cordance with paragraph ‘“‘No. 1,” on page 2, Cir- 
cular 21, 

If you do not understand any of the rulings set forth 
in the circulars please communicate with us at once. 
While technically under the rules in Circular 21 no per- 
mits are necessary covering farm buildings costing in 
the aggregate not to exceed $1,000 and repairs or 
extensions to existing buildings not exceeding $2,500, 
we find the form of questionnaires enclosed very helpful 
and will be glad to furnish you such number of copies 
as you desire. 

We also have printed forms of permits which we 
make out in connection with farm buildings costing in 
the aggregate not to exceed $1,000, extensions and re 
pairs to existing buildings costing not over $2,500, and 
buildings partly completed Sept. 17, 1918. The purpose 


. of these Forms B and C is for use where dealers in any 


community are not sure of their right to deliver mate 
rial and that such permits could be issued by you in 
written form after an examination into the circum- 
stances where the owner fills out the corresponding 
questionnaire forms. This form of permit will give the 
owner and the dealer the assurance they might desire in 
case of question on the part of another citizen or body 
of citizens as to their right to proceed. 

You need not send this class of form to us, but can 
take care of such cases in your committee. 





HOW WOOD WASTE IS UTILIZED 
Wood wasted in the marufneture cf gunstocks is 
being utilized for stove and grate fires in) Chicago, 


and a Chicago lumber yard has made the handling 
of such material a side line during the slack in regular 
building lines. This material is of black walnut and 
is snid to make an excellent fuel for open fireplaces, 
Two carloads recently were so quickly that 
another and: much’ larger 
supply was ordered. 
Lumber yards nowadays 
are doing so much sawing 
in making crates and other 
shipping packages that 
there is a noticeable in- 
crease in the size of Chi 
eago’s wood pile. Some of 
this wood is capable of no 
other use than that of fuel 


sold 


and there is a wonderful 
variety. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Paul Railroad has a 
big car-breaking outfit at 
Galewood. Before the Gov 
ernment took over the 
roads it was customary to 


commendable Liberty bond feature that has been 
adopted by the Herman H,. Hettler Lumber Co. could 
find emuldtion almost everywhere. The company has 
thirty-five stars in its service flag and the company 
has bought a bond as a gift to each one who has 
answered the call of his country. The former workers 
now in the Army or Navy may decide whether the 
bond shall be turned over to them on their return or 
to anyone whom they may designate, the bonds being 
fully paid up by the company. The company also keeps 
in communication with every former worker who is 
now in France or in camp waiting to go. Local lum- 
bermen expected to participate in the Liberty bond 
parade Saturday. 


FROM ‘‘SOMEWHERE IN ITALY’’ 

While many letters from American lads with the 
fighting or forestry forces in France have appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN none until now have been 
presented from “Somewhere in Italy.” A few days ago 
R. S. Kellogg, former secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and now secretary of the 
News Print Publicity Bureau, in New York, received 
a letter from Lieut. George H. Cless, jr., formerly on 
the staff of the National association. Lieutenant Cless, 
who is a member of Headquarters’ Co., 332nd Infantry, 


American Txpeditionary Forces in Italy, wrote as 
follows: 

SOMEWHERE IN ITALY, Aug. 24.—My Dear Mr. Kel- 
logg: It was a real disappointment to me while at 


Camp Merritt not to be able to say “Ilowdy,” but our 
short time there was filled up with many preparations 
for the future. Glad that my card reached. you and I 
wus more than pleased to receive your good letter. 

My regiment came over on one of the three largest 
boats on the pond, and it was a very calm and unevent- 
ful voyage. ‘There wasn’t a bit of excitement to relieve 
the strain of all the work connected with such a trip. 
Just the same, we were very glad to set foot on “Merrie 
England’ and more so when we crossed the channel 
and landed in France. Within two weeks after our 
arrival there we were inspected by General Pershing and 
Premier Clemenceau. There were about twenty of us 
who’ had the pleasure of listening to a few words from 
both these men. Words fail me—-I can only say that 
they are wonderful. 

As a result of this inspection and on the basis of our 
being the best appearing and best disciplined regiment 


in France (1 don’t like to brag or “blow,” but it is 
the truth) we were selected to be the first fighting 


regiment to come to Italy. We are here. We hated to 
leave France just at a time when we might have been 
helping to knock hell out of the Huns in that great 
Soisson-Chateau Thierry-Rheims drive, but we were 
also glad for the chance to come to Italy. 

Of course, we have had a little of the same work of 








run cars no longer fit or 
safe to use over a precipice 
on to a fire where the ma- 
terial was consumed and the metal salvaged. It 
Claimed that it cost more to wreck a car for its wood 
than the fuel was worth, but now the cars are broke. 
up and the wood is cast into an immense collection 
some of which is used to start fires in locomotives, 
Old railroad ties also are broken and cast into this 
odd fuel pile. 


was 


ARR eee 


PROGRESS ON THE LIBERTY LOAN 

Progress on the fourth Liberty loan in the lumber 
and allied trades has been steady since it opened a few 
days ago and on Thursday the total sum reported had 
reached $1,168,750 and workers were redoubling their 
efforts to make the local industry go “over the top,” 
as soon as possible. Some of the topnotch subscriptions 
reported were: Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., $100, 
000; C. HL. Worcester, $100,000 ; David D. Joyce, presi 
dent of the Tremont Lumber Co., $95,000 ; Rittenhouse 
& Embree Co., $73,000; Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
$45,000, and the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., $20,000. 

The bond selling among local lumbermen is being 
done by Members of Committee 18, which is the lumber 
and allied products section among the trade, and its 
members are being directed by J. B. Green, an expert 
bond man. The committee is organized as follows: 

H. H. Hettler, chairman; C. B. Flinn, vice chairman. 

Pine Yards—L. W. Crow, H. H. Hettler, Edward 
Hines, 

Hardwood Yards—F. 
C, Schoen. 

Hardwoods, wholesale—G. 
nett, John S. Hurd. 

Pine Wholesalers—-M. 
P. S. Fletcher. 

Manufacturers—-R. C. Clark, 
W. Lawrence, A. H. Ruth. 

Commission Salesmen 
sen, A. Wallerstein. 

Millmen—BE. W. Dierssen, John A. Olson, John West 
berg. 

Box Manufacturers 
W. F. Kurz. 

Cooperage— 
Nussbaum. 

Molding and Picture Frame Manufacturers 
Brown, A. L. Dedi, C, F. Nast. 

Committee at Large—G, C. Hixon, Perley Lowe, F. T. 
Roles, R. C. Biddle, A. C. Quixley, James P. Soper, 8. 
Rosenbloom. 

Some of the division solicitors have already 
themselves in the 100 pereent class. A 


J. Heidler, H. HW. Kruetzer, E. 
A. Vangsness, 8. C. Ben 
G. Truman, KH. A. Thornton, 
Murdock MacLeod, C. 


John J. Anderson, John Han 


LB. F. Masters, W. Harry Davis, 
Walter O. Johnson, George Nervig, W. 


Edwin 


proved 
novel and 


RAILROAD WOOD 


YARD NEAR GALEWOOD, ILM. 


organization that the first troops in France had and 
being the first outfit there was a certain amount of 
parading and social work to be done, all of which has 
delayed our getting to the front, but by the time you 
receive this letter we will in all probability be having 
our first session up there. We have passed.in review 
of the king of Italy; the oflicers attended a reception 
at the king’s summer home, now the headquarters for 
one of Italy’s big generals, ete., ete., but 1 came over 
here to fight; [| want to get this thing over. 

I made one trip up in the mountains very near the 
front lines to go thru one of their powerful defensive 
positions. That was a wonderful experience. As you 
know, the engineering feats accomplished in the moun- 
tains by the Italians are almost past belief, 

Up to the last two weeks we have been billeted in 
various towns but now we are in camp under canvas 
within easy earshot of the guns on the front. The 
other day a Hun plane come over to call on us but he 
was met by two Italian planes. I saw the chase but 
they downed him on the other side of a hill, so 1 
couldn’t see the fall. 

I’}] tell you, Mr. Kellogg, the more 
over here, the more [I see of German and Austrian 
prisoners and—oh, they are a tough, hard-looking 
bunch of birds—the more I realize why we are in this 
fight and whatever I am able to do, no matter how 
little or how much, it is the most worth while thing I 
have ever done. Must ring off for this time, and with 
very best regards possible, I am, 

Grorce H. CLEss, JR. 

Friends of Mr. Cless may write him care American 
Expeditionary Forces, Via New York P. O, 901. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

During the two weeks ending Oct. 5 six vessels 
brought 2,456,000 feet of lumber to Chicago. The 
largest cargo was brought by the steamer Herman H. 
Hettler from Pequaming, Mich., consisting of 881,000 
feet. The second largest was brought by the steamer 
T. S. Christie, Sheldrake, Mich., 488,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Sept. 25—Steamer 7’. S. Christie, Sheldrake, Mich., 
488,000 feet. 

Sept. 28—-Steamer N. J. 
342,000 feet. 

Sept. 29—Steamer 
Mich., 200 feet. 

Sept. 80-——-Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis.. 
274.000 feet. 

Oct. 2—Steamer 
Mich., 881,000 feet. 


I see of things 


Nessen, Cheboygan, Mich., 


Susie Chipman, Glen Haven, 


Herman H. Hettler, Pequaming, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Bald Knob—The Moore Crate Co. 
has surrendered its charter. 

Jonesboro—The Frisco Stave Co. and the Weaver 
Cooperage Co. have surrendered their charters. 

Little Rock—-The Arkansas Shortleaf Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000. \ 

Little Rock—The Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., 
of Wisconsin, has filed a certificate announcing the 
appointment of G. E. Mattison, of Malvern, as 
State agent for process. 

Little Mock—The Logan-Moore Lumber 
Kansas City, has announced its withdrawal from 
this State. The company has a mill at Shirley. 

Marmaduke—The C. C. Lipscomb Lumber Co. 
has gone out of business. 

Weldon—The Weldon Stave Co. 
its charter. 


Co.,. of 


has surrendered 


ILLINOIS. Cairo—The Kellogg Lumber Co, has 
moved to Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago—The Frain-Doud Manufacturing Co. has 


increased its capital to $10,000 

IOWA. Parnell—The M. Dwyer Estate 
posed of its lumber business to the Home 
Co., with headquarters at North English. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—Amended article: 
have been filed by the Kk. L. Hendricks Lumber Co. 
increasing the capital from $35,000 to $50,000 and 
changing the name to Bk. L. Hendricks Co. 

Buckhorn—The Buckhorn Coal and Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Livermore—The Livermore Timber Co. has filed 
amended articles of incorporation, increasing the 
capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Cohoctah—John Wrigglesworth has 
been succeeded in the lumber business by the Hea- 
ton-Snyder Elevator Co. 

Grand Rapids—The Retting Furniture Co. has 
been purchased by E. A., S. J. and L. S. Wallace 
and I. S. Warren, of the Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Co., for the purpose of manufacturing furniture 
after the war. The plant has been leased to the 
Grand Rapids School Equipment Co., which has a 
large war contract for wagons and trucks. 


has dis- 
Lumber 





MINNESOTA. Hokah—John Ender succeeds J. J. 
Hoffman in the hardware and lumber business. 
MISSISSIPPI. Roxie—The C. S. Butterfield Co. 


has gone out of business. 

NEBRASKA. Cook—J. A. Schoenthal & Co. 
gone out of business. 

Spalding—The Spalding Lumber Co. is now owned 
by J. H. Brownlee. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Frank E. Stone has 
retired from the firm of Stone & Hershey. 

NEW YORK. Spring Valley—The Maron Wood 
Products & Toy Co. has gone out of business. 

New York—The W. M. Story Lumber Co. has 
moved its general office to Winston-Salem, N, C, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—W. J. Mc- 
Diarmid has changed to the Currie Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Athens—The Hardwood Finish Co. 
gone out of business. 

Granville—B. O. Cheshire & Son have 
the R. B. White Lumber Co. of Newark. 

OREGON. Portland—The Portland Wood Pipe 
Co. has been succeeded by the Continental Pipe 
Manufacturing Co., with headquarters in Seattle. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Port Alleghany—The _part- 
nership between A. A. Stout and A. C. Holden has 


have 


has 


sold out to 


been dissolved and the business will continue with 
the same management under the name of A. C. Hol- 
den Lumber Co. 
OUTH CAROLINA. Martin—The Martin Mill 
Co. has moved its offices to Savannah, Ga. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Summit—A. M. Houck has 


gone out of business. 
TEXAS. Fayetteville—Au: ist 
have been succeeded by Lee Heinsohn., 
Houston—The Liberty Hardwood Milling Co. 
increased its capital stock fron $ 
Saratoga—The Midway Lume: 
to the R. T. Feltus Sawmill Co. 
Vernon—The C. T. Herring Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to en, Schwees Lumber Co. 


Heinsohn & Son 

has 

29,000 to $50,000. 
o. has been sold 


and has decreased its capital froin $100,000 to 
$75,000. 
WASHINGTON. Cle Elum—Millen & Short have 


been succeeded in business by M. C. Miller. 


Lacamas—The R. M. Shaver sawmill has been 
sold to the Brown-McPhee Lumber Co. 

Spokane—The general office of the Standard 
Lumber Co., formerly located at Moscow, Ida., has 
been moved to the Golden Gate Building, River- 
side Avenue, in this city. 

Tacoma—The Washington Pipe & Foundry Co. 


has been succeeded in business by the Continental 


Pipe & Manufacturing Co., with headquarters in 
Seattle. 
WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—The Badger State 


Lumber & Land Co. has moved to Arnott. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Toronto— 
closing out. 


MANITOBA. 
and Lumber Co. 


The Chelew Lumber Co. is 


Elevator 
Thiessen. 


Rosenfeld—The Imperial 
has been sold to A. A. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—The Star Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 by Lynn H. Dinkins, E. J. Buck and others. 

Montgomery—The Central Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000 by L. E. Rollins, J. M. Dennis and O. K. 
Hollon. 

Pine Level—The W. E. McGowan Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $9,000 by 
W. E. McGowan and others. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Little River Land 
& Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $30,000. President, John M. Ketchersid; 
vice-president, Grant Steuffer; secretary-treasurer, 
Edward M. Douthat. 





COLORADO. Colorado Springs—The 
Millwork Co. has been incorporated. 


MAINE. Portland—The Bradley Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $1,500,000. President, Virgil C. Wilson, Port- 
land; clerk and treasurer, Thomas L. Talbot, 
Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wood Heel Co. 
ital of $5,000. 

NEW YORK. Elmira— 
has been incorporated. 


Western 


Haverhill—The Estabrook 
has been incorporated with a cap- 


The Elmira Casket Co. 


OREGON. Molalla—The Molalla Timber & Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Martinsburg -The Martins- 


burg Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $18,000. Treasurer, Moses R. Brumbaugh. 
Pittsburgh—The Acton Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000. Treasurer, 
K. G. Lillo, Oakdale, Pa. 
Tioga—The Tioga Timber Co. 
with a capital of $20,000. 
Tioga, Pa. 
TEXAS. 


has been organized 
Treasurer, G. V. Polenz, 


Bay City—The Southern Timber 
ucts Co. has been incorporated 
$25,000. Incorporators: H. J. 
kin and Harry B. Strauss. 
Ranger—The Rebold Lumber Co., 
Okla., has received 


Prod- 
with a capital of 
Kisberg, Sam Dwor- 


I of Okmulgee, 
a permit to do business in 


Texas with headquarters here. The capital is 
$100,000. 
WASHINGTON. Everett—The Northwest Box 


Co. has been incorporated by W. C. 
A. Hobart with capital of $50,000. 

Eiverett—The Speebedah Logging Co. has been 
incorporated by L. J. Girard, Zita Girard and P. L. 
Donovan, with capital of $20,000. 

Spokane—The Carey Logging Co. a home in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 by J. J. O'Neill, 
J. M. Carey, and E. J. Ferris. 

Vancouver—The Berry Airship Co. 
corporated by H. C. Berry, O. D. 
Langsdorf. The capital is $250,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. St. Petersburg— 
Maritime & Construction Co. has been organized 
and will erect mill construction buildings and in- 
stall machinery. F. R. Francke is secretary. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—S. K. Baird and oth- 
ers will install stave mills. 

LOUISIANA. Tendall—Johnson & Kathan Lum- 
ber Co., recently organized, is erec ting a mill here. 
(Postoffice, Waverly.) 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—Thomas Mitchell will 
rebuild the woodworking plant recently burned at 
a loss of $25,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mt. Vernon-—The Western 
State Lumber Co. has bought out the old site of the 
Farmers’ Lumber Co., and is erecting lumber sheds 
and otherwise improving the yards. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The 
Co. has awarded contracts for the 
manufacturing plant addition, to be 
a dry room. 


NEW VENTURES 


FLORIDA. Bradentown—A. A. Barker is inter- 
ested in the organization of a company with $50,000 
capital to build barges for the Government. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Excelsior Shook 
& Lumber Co. has started in business with offices 
at 150 Nassau Street. The company will handle 
lumber, especially North Carolina and yellow pine, 
and box shooks of all kinds 

NORTH CAROLINA. Creatmont The Suncrest 
Lumber Co. will be organized to take over the prop- 
erty of the Champion Lumber Co. including timber 
land, saw mills, stores and logging railways. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lisbon—The Equity 


Hobart and F. 


has been in- 
Teel and J. M. 


The St. Petersburg 


Phoenix Chair 
erection of a 
used largely as 


Ble- 


vator & Trading Co. recently opened a yard here. 
OKLAHOMA. Pauls Valley—R. C. Johnston will 
establish a woodenware and box factory. 
OREGON. Tillamook—The Roberts-Kinsman 
Lumber Co. recently began to manufacture lumber. 
TEXAS. Grand Saline—The Grand Saline Lum- 
ber Co. recently opened a retail lumber yard. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Sanger—Fire destroyed the shed 
and storage warehouse of the Sanger Lumber Co., 


formerly the Hume-Bennett Lumber Co., with a 
loss of about $10,000. 
INDIANA, Milford—The sawmill and veneer 


plant of Beers & Co. were burned with a loss of 
about $2,000. There was no insurance. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Eagle Planing Mill Co. 
lost its mill by fire. The loss is estimated at $15,- 
000, partially covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—The saw and grist 
mill of Clint Floyd, of Sand Hill, was destroyed by 
fire. There was no insurance. 

Versailles—The lumber yard of Chenault & Eades 
was burned at a loss of $10,000. 

MAINE. North Livermore—The sawmill owned 
by Chadburne & Clifford was burned with a loss of 
several thousand dollars. The mill was a new one 
and had been in operation only about two weeks. 
It will be rebuilt. 

MISSISSIPPI. treenwood—The Big Bend Coop- 
erage Co.’s plant was burned with a loss of $60, - 
000, the plant being totally uninsured. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Western Millwork 
Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—An erroneous report that 
the J. H. Yost Lumber Co. had suffered a recent 
fire loss was due to the fact that the Schuck & Yost 
Lumber Co. of this city lost its yard by fire, as was 
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Oregon 


SPRUcE buyers 


Avail yourselves of our 
large complete stocks, also 
large special-cutting capacity. 
Try our No. 1 Common Spruce Plank, Timbers 
and 4-4; Shop Common also Box—all thicknesses; 
Clear Aeroplane Rejects (for Factory cut-up pur- 


poses); this Spruce grades fully 75% four-sides 
Clear balance not less than three-sides Clear. 


WIRE OR MAIL US YOUR OREGON SPRUCE 
schedules for reliable quick attention 


BRIX-SAND LUMBER CO. 


Pittock Block PORTLAND, OREGON 














“PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


eo SWIFTSURE SERVICE 22 
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We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 


Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s lbrary is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LEDS SOA n I A A OE 


A I ES ED 


E saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western | 
| Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 








We Manufacture 
- 
Fir 
and 
er 
Pine 
and solicit your inquiries 


Big Pines Gr 


Company 
Medford, Oregon 
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LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “*" 


Washington 

Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


wyaros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transier’ ~=MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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— — == 
TW SSTNALT ae N 
IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN mnie PINE | | he 
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We specialize in--and 


are manufacturers of | 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts — 


—OF — 





| Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


e olumbia 2g | 
E. T. Chapin Co., sOane wisi, } 








The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


Genera Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 











| 





reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 
21. The J. H. Yost Co. has had no fire losses. 

Lincoln—The Holland Lumber Co.'s properties 
were partially destroyed by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—The H. Clark & Son 
Co. sustained a loss by fire recently. 

OREGON. Bandon—The Fyfe-Wilson Lumber 
Co. lost its warehouse by fire, the damage being 
estimated at $3,000, partially covered by insurance. 

Portland—Fire caused by crossed wires destroyed 
the plant of the Western Lumber Co. in St. John’s, 
a northern suburb. The mill was working on Gov- 
ernment orders. The loss is estimated at $12,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Fire destroyed the 
shingle mill of the Blackman Shingle Co., the dam- 
age being estimated at $35,000, partly insured. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—The Canadian Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. suffered a heavy loss by fire, Sept. 28, the 
entire plant being destroyed. None of the stock in 
the yard was damaged. The company was working 
upon shell box contracts. The loss is estimated at 
$36,000, fully insured. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LEBANON, Ky., Oct. 7.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by the George Krimm Cooperage Co., listing 
linbilities of $5,750, and assets, $7,950. 





DOLLARVILLE, M1cH., Oct. 8.—Charles R, Talbott and 
3. A. Scott have been appointed receivers for the South 
Shore Cedar Co. 

BrookLyn, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The Raymond ‘Table Co. 
has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Asronia, Ore., Oct. 5.—Additional testimony in the 
case of the Hammond Lumber Co, vs. the Shipowners’ 
& Merchants’ Tugboat Co. is being taken in the circuit 
court. This action was brought to recover about $115,- 
000 damages for the loss of a piling raft wrecked in the 
Peacock spit while being towed to sea by the defendant 
company’s tugs in the fall of 1911. The decision has 
been held up by injunction while certain phases of the 
proceedings are being threshed out. The present argu- 
ment is about the value of a certain chain picked up 
near the Peacock spit. 


Surron, W. VA., Oct. 7.—Affairs of the Brooks Run 
Lumber Co. will be wound up, Oct. 8, by a court order 
asking that on that day all claims be presented to C, F. 
Green, commissioner, for adjudication. 


OBITUARY 














ALLEN FERRY McQUISTON. A pioneer lumber 
dealer of Fort Wayne, A. F. MecQuiston, died last 
week, in that city, at the age of 73. Death was 
due to the infirmities of age. He was born in Perry 
Township, Allen county, Dec. 17,.1845, and became 
“a resident of Fort Wayne in 1876, where he made 
his home continuously up to the time of his death. 
Until a few years ago he was actively engaged in 
the lumber business, buying timber extensively 
thruout Allen and surrounding counties. He is sur- 
vived by three brothers. 


JOHN P. MOORE. In the death of Col. John P. 
Moore at Snow Hill, Md., Oct. 1, the North Carolina 
pine trade has lost a member who long ranked 
high in that field. Colonel Moore was for years a 
partner with U. S. Senator John Walter Smith in 
the old firm of Richardson, Smith, Moon & Co., and 
also served as secretary and treasurer of the Surry 
Lumber Co., of which Senator Smith is vice pres- 
ident. He was also president of the Southwood 
Lumber Co., which operates large mills in North 
Carolina. He is survived by a widow, a son and 
two daughters. 


CHARLES M. VOSS. At the home of his son, 
Carl H. Voss, at Index, Wash., Charles M. Voss, 
president and principal owner of the Index-Galena 
Lumber Co., Index, Wash., died, Oct. 2, after a brief 
illness. His home was at Davenport, Iowa, where 
he had been a resident for many years, having 
been president of the American Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank and of the American Trust Co., and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Bettes- 
dorf Car Works, Davenport, at the time of his 
death. Besides his widow he leaves two daughters 
and two sons. 


JOSEPH BINFORD. An old-time lumber dealer, 
Joseph Binford, of Crawfordsville, Ind., died at 
his home in that city, Oct. 3, aged 79. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and five children. 

W. A. DAVIDSON. One of the pioneer export 
lumbermen of the Metropolitan district, W. A. Da- 
vidson, died Sept. 28, at his home in New York. He 
was formerly manager for H. F. Burroughs & Co. 
about thirty years ago, and there was probably no 
exporter better known in the export trade. 


HARRY WYATT. At Chanute Flying Field, on 
Friday, Oct. 4, Harry Wyatt, formerly in the lum- 
ber business at Butler, Mo., died of pneumonia at 
the age of 25. Mr. Wyatt sold out his yard at But- 
ler some time ago and enlisted in the flying corps. 
After a course at Champaign, he was sent to Cha- 
nute Field and was rapidly becoming an expert 
flyer. He was ill only a few days. He was the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Wyatt, of Butler, where the 
funeral was held, Oct. 6. 


ARTHUR E. MURRAY, JR. The many friends 
of Arthur Murray, to whom he was known as ‘‘Top 
o’ the Mornin’”’ in the lumber business all along 
the Atlantic Coast, will be grieved to learn that 
he died of Spanish influenza, Oct. 3, after a brief 
illness. Mr. Murray was 34 years of age, with a 
promising career before him in the lumber bus- 
iness. He conducted a wholesale lumber business 
under the firm name of Murray Lumber Co., Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk, Va., 
and was making good in every way. He was well 
known in fraternal circles, as well as among lum- 
bermen, and was a trustee of the Norfolk Lodge, 
No. 38, a te . E., a member of Ruth Lodge, 
A, F. & A. M., and a member of Hoo-Hoo. He is 


survived by mother, father, sister and brothers. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Oct. 8.—The McKinney Lumber 
Co., of Pikesville, purchased about 600 acres of rich 
hardwood timber lands lying along Blackburn Creek, 
eastern Pike County. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Oct. 8.—The Buckhorn Lumber & 
Coal Co. has purchased hardwood timber land along 
Buckhorn Creek. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Oct. 8.—The Tidewater Lumber 
Co., of Glamorgan, has purchased about 1,000 acres of 
timber lands adjacent to the Virginia-Kentucky border. 


NorTH LEVERETT, MAss., Oct. 7.—C. H. Watson has 
sold to the Beaman & Marvell Box Co., of Leverett, 
about 250 acres of timber lands on which there is much 
fine pine, spruce and hemlock. 

CHEHALIS, WASH., Oct. 5.—The Chehalis Mill Co. 
has purchased a tract of valuable timber lands from the 
O’Connel Lumber Co. The land lies near Lacamas. 





ARGENTINE MARKET FOR CHAIRS 


Manufacturers of household and office furniture 
will find an article in the Commerce Reports for Sept. 
17, 1918, headed “Argentine Market for Chairs” of 
considerable interest. The article, which is contributed 
by Special Agent Harold BE, Everley, says that Argen 
tina has been an excellent market for the sale of 
American and European chairs. In normal .times sev- 
eral thousand dozens are imported monthly. Because 
of the inability of the domestic furniture shops to 
manufacture chairs, owing to lack of machinery and 
knowledge of the business, practically all the demands 
for chairs must be met by foreign countries. The 
American cheap chairs have found a good market, and 
medium priced and baby chairs also are needed. The 
American office swivel chair has become very popular. . 


OLD LD LD III OI OO 


THERE are six sawmills on the Isle of Pines, Cuba, 
cutting lumber which is shipped mostly to the Havana 
market. <A factory for:the manufacture of fruit crates 
from native woods is being established, which is ex 
pected to employ eighty men during the next year. It 
is intended that this factory will not only supply the 
demand of the Isle of Pines but will be able to ship a 
large number of crates to the mainland. There are 
many small manufacturing industries in different parts 
of the island. 





Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 

STATE OF eben. S88 
COUNTY OF COOK. ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER C. HoLre, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBEKMAN, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and If a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and entiane, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Vublisher, ELMER C, HOLE, 5941 Normal Ave., Chi 
cago, Il. 
we ELMER C, HoLr, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, 


Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6230 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, ILL. 

Business Manager, E.mer C. Hote, 5941 Normal 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a Corporation owned and 
contrylled by the Estate of James KE. Vefebaugh. 

Trustees of the Estate of James E. Vefebaugh : 

Ki. H. Defebaugh, 5462 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, 11). 

N. G. Moore, 429 Forest Ave., Gak Park, LL. 

K, C, Hole, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, IJ]. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security bolders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

‘The beneficiaries of the trusteeship are Mrs. Anna 
C, Defebaugh and her son, Carl W, Defebaugh, 5748 
Ingleside Ave., Chicago, III. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that. the said two para- 
eens contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions uader which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
one om, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
»y him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to se subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is ........ 
( ne information is required from daily publications 
oniv. 

ELMER C, Hop 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day ot 
September, 1918. Henry S. Lovey, 

(Seal Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 2, 1920.) 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
See Page 32 


At best, the local lumber market is a very quiet 
affair. On account of governmental restrictions 
on building, very few Fp are being requested 
of the State Council of Defense that are not abso- 
lutely essential, The bureau in charge of issuing 
permits is now fairly well organized and quick in 
handling its business. However, as it will take 
some time before builders are familiar with the bu- 
reau, building remains at a very low ebb. As a re- 
sult, the local yards are taking in next to nothing 
in new stocks. The local demand is almost strictly 
for industrial purposes, most of the lumber going 
to war plants. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
: Deportes by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
‘rade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 5 














Lumber Shingles 
eee eis iter y 31,376,000 4,589,000 
MMANE ica te ana soy a at ee 67,068,000 11,043,000 
DOCTOREO: oscc6ssens 35,692,000 6,454,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 red Laan. 5 
Lum Shingles 
CEPR NSA A CEC = 1,917, B32, 000 224,441,000 
NSN. ieiain-scavee rales cereale te 2) 695, 117; 000 510,162,000 
POCIOAGR soc cedewe 777,285,000 1,116,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 5 
umber Shingles 
Ne unl y.Cisla eiaieteeriolon es 16,793,000 4,923,000 
BMRA iat oe aes ee hres 28,967,000 6,039,000 
WIGOVBEEO: in icoc00si0 12,174,000 1,116,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 5 
Lumber Shingles 
TTT PSN AAP oe ore Fath 874,204,000 123,794,000 
BPE co eon rshis so ose oie p ES 250, 110, 000 348,136,000 
DIOCTRAGS..0. s sc000% 375,806,000 224,342,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Oct. 9, 1918, were: 











CLASS N Value 
GAGE BA 000 5 oso0 050 5-200 08060 3 1,900 
$ 1, 000 and under $ 5,000. 9 22,750 

5,000 and under 10, 000 2 17,500 

10; 000 and under 25,000 pee. © \netemiasese 
25,000 and under 50,000 1 32,000 
Over $100,000 : 
U. S. Government, 4 brick build- 
TEES AI rere re tee 1 120,000 
MERITS 4.5 634s aie boie deine 16 $ 194, 150 
Average valuation for week. . ae 12'134 
Totals previous week............ 24 873,700 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 36,404 
Totals corresponding week 1917.. 62 443,955 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 10, 1918. 30,801,507 


1,796 
3,276 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—There is a fairly good demand 
for northern pine items in this market, most of the 
distribution being for points farther east. What 
demand exists is almost entirely from war indus- 
tries. Prices are strong. 


Totals corresponding period 19i7.. 58,464,600 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 7.—The trade in general 
is inactive for the time of year, due in part to the 
restriction on buildings, but there is a fair factory 
demand, mainly for war work. Plants in this terri- 
tory have not had their share in this respect, how- 
ever, except in the line of boxes. There is a good 
outlook for retail business in the country which 
should be developing now, but it is a little slow in 
opening up, and meanwhile the railroad situation is 
getting serious. Mill stocks are larger than in the 
summer, but are not in excess of the usual supply 
at this time of year, and the trade situation is not 
in general one for the pessimist. 


New York, Oct. 8.—Retail yards are poor consum- 
ers and trade is quiet outside of Government re- 
quirements. Wholesalers look for little activity in 
demand during the winter. War orders, however, 
continue large and there is enough of this business, 
either directly or indirectly, to make up a fairly 
satisfactory volume. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 8—Permits are 
granted more freely by the Railroad Administration 
and consequently dealers report an increased volume 
of trade. Supplies are in fair assortment, but deal- 
ers are doubtful of being able to meet requirements 
long after the close of navigation. Stock is less 
plentiful than a year ago and prediction is made 
that intermediate grades will be in greater demand 
than usual to fill out orders formerly filled with 
lower grades. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The white pine market 
continues inactive, except in the lower grades, and 
the box factories are consuming the usual amount 
of stock. There is little promise of improvement 
in the building trade in the near future. Among 
mills in nonessential work, the tendency to engage 
in activity which will have a bearing on helping to 
win the war will be helpful to the white pine yards. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Manufacturers with small 
mills are a little worried over the future season. 
There is a mass of random material on hand that is 
very difficult to move because of the railroad em- 
bargo and the demand is weak. One great lot of 
narrow random on the market is quoted at $34 a 
thousand. The local demand for dimension is not 
good mainly because of the stringent restrictions on 
building. A $46 base on dimension has been quoted, 
altho some mills have been taking $46.25 that now 
ask $48. Demand from retailers for frames is small. 
There is small demand for yard dimension while 
such a great uncertainty about delivery on time 
stands. Practically no business is done just now in 
spruce clap-boarding and it is doubted that things 
here will pick up until the situation is more settled. 
In the spruce board market the outlook for those 
holding quantities is not so sanguine. The market 
is not yet settled here, as in the other branches of 
the spruce trade. Government business is still going 
along in great shape. The serious labor outlook is 
discouraging for the woods this winter but. the 
Government has made promises to aid here. Com- 
mercial prices on spruce last week were approxi- 
mately: Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up, 
$39 to $40; matched spruce boards, clipped, $45 to 
$47; frames 8-inch and under, $46 to $48; random, 
2x3, 2x4, $35 to $36; random, 2x6 and 2x7, $36 to $37; 
2x8, $39 to $40; 2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, $49 to $50. - 


New York, Oct. 8.—The building situation is not 
conductive to any increased spruce activity. Yards 
are carrying low supplies but their customers’ re- 
quirements are limited and there is a decided hesi- 
tancy about booking any business ahead. Transit 
shipments were fewer last week but notwithstanding 
the large amount of business going to the emergency 
bureau for Government purposes there are still 
strong indications of spruce lines in some sizes which 
mills are offering for immediate shipment. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—The only activity in white cedar 
products is in posts, the movement being from the 
dealer to user, mostly the farmer, and not from 
manufacturer to dealer. The pole business is quiet, 
while the market for white cedar shingles is dull. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 7.—Not much is doing in 
posts, owing in part to the embargos, but post sup- 
plies have been well cleaned up and less stock than 
usual will be carried thru the winter. The outlook 
for the winter’s cut is very poor. There are some 
fair orders for poles for replacement work this fall, 
but most of them are small and the Government 
does not seem to be doing anything in this line. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—Hardwood for war uses repre- 
sents about all the movement at present, and condi- 
tions are likely to remain that way. Many industries 
in which normal products are not salable have 
turned to making various war supplies. If it hap- 
pens that the product they are now making requires 
hardwood they may still be classified as old custom- 
ers, but many of these are now entirely out of the 
wood-using field. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 7.—Wholesalers are get- 
ting their orders lined up in pretty fair shape and as 
nearly everything in sight is war work the steady 
movement of stock has been pretty well resumed. 
Some local plants, including furniture factories, have 
had war orders lately that will be a good factor. 
Prices are firm and in most lines of stock there is a 
very limited supply. The coming winter’s cut will 
be much restricted, which makes old stocks good 
property at present values. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—The trade shows no 
change, there being a steady call for specials for 
Government work of various kinds and still a good 
call from the railroads. Box factories continue to 
use up all of the common stuff that can be had. 
Retailers are not buying and the factory demand is 
only for such stuff as enters into Government or 
shipping orders. Furniture factories are buying 
some stock here and there. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Because of the eastern em- 
bargo a number of southern manufacturers show a 
tendency to seek out St. Louis as a market for their 
product. The result has been offerings at conces- 
sions. But even these fail to interest the local 
trade, which is still quite well stocked. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—There are indications 
in the price movements that the hardwood markets 
have been more or less affected by the embargo and 
permit order, and altho the trade has practically 
adjusted itself to the new conditions the sudden 
check to activity following the new order was ac- 
companied by a weaker market for some grades of 
the various hardwoods. Quartered red oak seems 
to have escaped this influence, but upper grades 
of quartered white oak, from WAS down to No. 1 
common, have averaged $2 and $3 lower, 1-inch 


FAS being down $2 to $108 and 2-inch down $3 to 
$130; 1-inch selects down $3 to $82 and 2-inch down 
all thicknesses of No. 2 common and 


$3 to $94; 
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A Messenger of Good Cheer 


to distressed dealers is a door that will live 
up to the claims made for it as do our 


“See Yellow Fir Doors 


We want you to compare their natural beauty in grain and fig- 
ure with that of other doorsand then you'll understand why they 
bring repeat orders to dealers selling them, 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping; or Bat 
tens may be included to complete car of doors. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for 
catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New Ragland | Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 18 Tremont wrens st, Boston, Mase, 
1 la and New fare Representat 
w. Cc. ASHENFELTER, + a . Gxchange, | Phitadelphia, Pa. 
\ddle Weat Bases aitee 
ee 8 € ¢@ G47 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
hi Repr “ intative, 

erie wat iariaal ber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
2198 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
P. O, Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 

786 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 











3 IN 1 


Service 


Means 


Quality 


Ship timoers, Spars, 
Planking and Ceiling, 
Factory Lumber and 
Yard Stock. 

Our Red Cedar Siding 
can't be beat. Carpen- 
ter's pride Ext. Clear 
Shingles wi!l please the 
most particular trade. 


L.D.Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE 


Write or Wire for Prices. 











& 
Experience 
TELLS THE TALE 

OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock you can trace 
because of trade mark. 


eS 
FENRY-DANER LUMBER CO. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Vertical 
Grain 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. s 
1029 Lumber Exch., Sstaneadelle. EVERETT, WASH. 
ee the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY $v ™cn: 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 fect * any price 
— $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
a thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Deafborn St., CHICAGO 
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Vertical 


Wickes writ. Boiler 
Have you seen the STEEL CASED SETTING 
for enclosing this boiler? 
ir infir:tion losses are overcome 
The least amount of brickwork is required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘‘Magnitude of air 


infiltration losses’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
Saginaw, Michigen, U. S. A. 
Sales Olfices: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Ble. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bidg 





Bteel Cased Bettiny 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 


Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 


CALIFORNI | 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway 


1205 











Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel, Harrison 




















East of 


B UY eCPrS Chicago 


will receive prompt and careful atten- 


ecole pelt INE 


Gti faraie White 
alifornia Sugar 

Redwood - - Fir - - Spruce 
York 


your 


when addressed to our New 
Office. Write us today about 
future needs 


American Trading 
Company 244 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
New York Office: 25 Broad Street 


[CALIFORNIA |— 


Sugar and White Pine 
In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


R ed woo d Tank Stave Stock 


and Finish 
GET OUR PRICES 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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sound wormy are $1 higher and 1-inch clear face 
strips are $2 higher at $76. Corresponding condi- 
tions are noticed in the market for plain white oak, 
altho the declines in the grades from FAS to No. 1 
common range from $1 to $5, selects and No. 1 
common and selects being weakest. Advances: in 
the lower grades are from $2 to $5. Export stocks 
are firm. Oak mine rails and mine car stocks are 
steady at the advances reported last week. The 
common grades of cottonwood have been in excel- 
lent demand and sell at an average of $2 higher, 
but all widths of FAS and panel and wide are $3 
lower, FAS, 13-inch and wider, going to $55, and 
21- to 23-inch panel and wide to $538. The bass- 
wood market is $1 and $2 lower for the grades from 
FAS to No. 3 common, but log run and clear strips 
are unchanged. Hard maple is firmer and soft ma- 
ple unchanged. Soft elm has weakened all around 
from $2 to $5. Ash and hickory show no signs of 
the fluctuations that have characterized the other 
hardwoods mentioned, and buckeye, butternut, 
beech, birch and other woods have held steady. 
Cherry and walnut are very firm. 


New York, Oct. 8.—Business continues decidedly 
unsettled and as a whole wholesalers report a de- 
cided falling off. Stocks appear more plentiful but 
the lack of definite advices regarding the permit 
situation makes distributers cautious. This attitude 
has had an easing tendency in prices but as soon as 
the market is adjusted to the new situation it is felt 
that prices will become uniformly stable. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7.—The tone of the reports 
concerning the hardwood trade is, perhaps, less 
confident than it has been at times, the business 
being characterized as ‘“‘spotty.’’ If the prediction 
proves true that conditions next winter will be worse 
than they were last winter many users of hardwoods 
may regret that they held back at a time when they 
could have secured an adequate supply of lumber. 
Prices are well maintained, but the uncertainty of 
outlook causes apprehension. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—There is more hope among 
hardwood men that things will not be as bad because 
of the embargo as was at first deemed. Buyers and 
sellers must adjust themselves to the new conditions 
resultant from the embargo before a normal trend of 
affairs can issue. Prices, as nearly as can be said, 
are as follows (all hardwoods firsts and seconds, inch 
material): Basswood, $72 to $76; red birch, $78 to 
$80; sap birch, $67 to $70; maple, $66 to $70; quar- 
tered oak, $120 to $130; plain oak, $82 to $88. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 8.—Trade continues excel- 
lent, with demand for low grades very heavy, mainly 
for essential industries and consumption. Upper 
grades are slower. Prices are very firm on ordinary 
business, but if mills are assured of a priority order, 
concessions are willingly made. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 7.—An improvement is noted 
in the demand for oak boards but shipments are 
badly retarded, awaiting permits. Bill stuff is in 
good demand with little to offer because the mills 
are idle. Prices remain unchanged. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The hardwood situation, is 
not much changed. Local and near-by concerns 
which have been depending on shipments from the 
mills now find this avenue cut off and are obliged 
to turn to the local market for what they need. 
The level of prices remains about the same, though 
competition in some cases brings about a slight 
concession. Where war work is handled, a fair 
business is being done. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—Present stocks of hemlock in the 
north are such that the present peculiar trade situ- 
ation can not weaken the market. This condition 
is likely to prevail so long as the northern manufac- 
turer is unable to increase his stock. Most northern 
manufacturers are calculating how much of their 
product goes into war uses. In some mills the pro- 
portion is 80 percent. 


New York, Oct. 8.—Yards are in no buying mood 
and the tendency is to let off as long as possible. 
There is little incentive to suburban building opera- 
tion altho the lumber permitted by the Government 
enables some urgent construction which offers a 
little business, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—Hemlock has been hard hit 
by the restrictions on building operations, which 
seem to be getting tighter. But retailers are carry- 
ing such small stocks that many are anxious to get 
more, so the demand is a little more active than 
usual. Mills continue to be well supplied with Gov- 
ernment orders. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—There is report that people 
are asking $40 for clipped hemlock boards 10, 12, 14 
and 16 feet long, but the general price is still cer- 
tainly $39. The board market is not so confident as 
it was before the smbargo came and people can 
easily buy at the lower quotations, but even then 
must take a chance about getting a permit and 
delivery on time. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—There has been a fair 
improvement in shipping conditions over the former 
embargo restrictions. Sharp regulations in regard 
to building have done more to reduce the demand 
from commercial consumers, especially from the 
building interests; yet manufacturers have little 


trouble disposing of all available stocks to the Gov- 
ernment or for essential consumption 
is firm 


The market 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 8.—Last week’s trade was 
fairly active in spite of restrictions and difficulties 
that beset the trade. Prices for commercial trade 
have been $1 to $1.50 above those fixed by the Gov- 
ernment for Pennsylvania hemlock, and it is easy to 
get them if deliveries are possible. Business, out- 
side of essential lines, however, is very limited. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—It has been a long time since 
poplar could be considered a slow moving wood. 
The demand for many months has been steady and 
the healthy volume of business has been at a good 
price. Most of the poplar demand can be traced to 
war uses. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—The poplar market has 
hesitated as a result of the latest Federal regula- 
tions, but that is about all. The great war demand 
has helped support the market and prices are firm, 
and, where changes have occurred, they generally 
are higher. Quartered stocks, and panel and wide 
No. 1 in plain poplar, have been strong and have 
held the recent advances, while the 2-inch and 
thicker stocks of FAS and No. 1 common are from 
$1 to $2 higher. The only considerable decline is 
in No. 3 common, the 1-inch stocks of which is off 
$3 to $34 and the 2-inch down the same to $42. A 
few other declines of $1 are reported but are insig- 
nificant, considering the general trend of the 
market. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7.—-Poplar continues in very 
fair demand, and the prices realized are sufficiently 
high to encourage the mills and prove remunerative 
to the dealers. Trouble with transportation natu- 
rally tends to hold down the movement, but it may 
also be expected to make the users of poplar more 
inclined to place new orders. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 7..-There is a very good de- 
mand for common and better poplar, but practically 
all orders are delayed, awaiting permits. Stocks are 
low and manufacturing light. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—The last few days have not wit- 
nessed any change in the fir situation as far as the 
local market is concerned. The demand is light and 
strictly industrial. With building ‘“‘cut to the bone’ 
by Government edict, the market will show a light 
demand. Red cedar shingles are only in slight 
demand. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 5.—As a result of the embargo 
placed upon lumber from this section to points east 
of the Mississippi River conditions are somewhat 
unsettled, but it is expected that matters will work 
out all right soon, as releases are obtained on ship- 
ments regarded necessary. The principal orders 
upon which mills are now working are those placed 
by the Government and this volume is sufficient to 
keep the mills busy. The side cut is the problem 
confronting the mills. One ray of light is seen in a 
local demand that is to come from the erection of 
2,000 dwellings in this city to solve the housing 
problem. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 5.—Trading in fir lumber is 
spotted, with everyone eager to welcome a larger 
volume of orders. Government restrictions, along 
with a settled disposition to await the outcome of 
the price fixing hearings, have somewhat discour- 
aged activity. Government business is proceeding 
along well grooved lines, but the side cut continues 
to accumulate. There are signs that retail yard 
buying will start soon, but will not reach normal. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—The reduction in the 
Government fir prices made no change in the situa- 
tion here. On most items prices still are shaded 
down to a dollar under the Government base, with 
little demand for lumber and not likely to be until 
after the first of the year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—Prices on both fir and 
spruce are reported weak, and business in them is 
on a small scale. These woods are now selling low 
enough to permit of a good trade in them in compe- 
tition with yellow pine, provided the building out- 
look should improve. But retail yards and planing 
mills are not disposed to lay in stock until this im- 
provement occurs. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—The demand for western pines is 
light for every kind, whether Idaho, white, California 
white, sugar, or western pine. Some boards are go- 
ing into containers for packing purposes at war 
plants, but otherwise there is scarcely any market. 
Some prices may be considered weaker. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Aside from a few cars 
ordered for ship finishings there is little business 
in the western pines. As a rule there is no trouble 
at all in getting stock now, tho 4-, 6- and 12-inch 
No. 2 and No. 3 are not so plentiful as other items, 
there being plenty of 8- and 10-inch. Prices have 
a tendency to sag. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—The redwood trade is slight, as 
there is scarcely any yard demand at all. Some of 
the war industries are taking redwood stocks, and 
distributers are trying to develop the use of red- 


wood in industries that have been using other 
woods. Prices remain strong. 





San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 5.—Retail demand has 
quieted’ down, owing to the restrictions on building. 
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and there seems little prospect for improvement this 
year. Specials keep the mills guing, with great rail- 
road and Government demand. The new eastern 
embargo is not hurting business as much as was 
expected. Those really needing lumber secure per- 
mits and send them with their orders. Tie business 
is active, and two more cargoes are to be loaded for 
South America. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 8.—The uncertainty in the trans- 
portation situation puts wholesalers in position 
where they must make every effort to confine their 
operations to Government requirements. There is 
plenty of this business in sight but there has been a 
fair showing of commercial orders that helped pro- 
vide a more uniform situation on the whole. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7.—Developments in the 
North Carolina pine trade during the last week have 
not been of a character to encourage producers or 
dealers. With a railroad embargo once more retard- 
ing distribution, it is almost inevitable that the 
movement should be narrowed. Many transactions 
are being made under the figures set by the Govern- 
ment, and more or less pressure to sell is noted. 
The box makers are in the market, but their require- 
ments are affected by the scarcity of workers, while 
the scope of the construction work on private ac- 
count leaves much to be desired. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—A little business for imme- 
diate delivery is being done in shortleaf pine, but 
stocks are quite scarce and hardly any lumber is 
available. Wholesalers report getting a little busi- 
ness under permits at the beginning of the week and 
expect that from now on the amount will grow. 
Almost all the lumber is going to war-order con- 
cerns. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—As in the other branches of 
the southern trade things are very quiet in the 
North Carolina pine market, with a serious dearth of 
new business. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—Certain local distributers say 
that they never knew southern pine to be so dull in 
the Chicago market. The fact is, southern pine is 
dull. The local yards are taking in very little new 
stock. What demand exists is almost entirely indus- 
trial. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 7.—Some increase of book- 
ings is reported for the week, but as yet the permit 
system does not seem to be functioning properly, 
while even in embargo-free territory retailers seem 
to be holding down their orders as closely as pos- 
sible to immediate requirements. Government busi- 
ness continues brisk and accounts for a big propor- 
tion of the mill out-turns, but the slump in some 
lines of commercial demand is producing accumula- 
tion of certain items on the mill yards and causing 
considerable trouble. It is reported that some of the 
mills are closed down, partly on this account. The 
labor situation also continues bad. Prices seem to 
be well held as a general thing, but there are rumors 
of concessions offered in a few quarters to commer- 
cial buyers on slow-moving items. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—The yards are simply 
not buying and the southern pine trade shows little 
life. The transit line available for embargoed ter- 
ritory without permits has been cleaned out and 
jobbers are “‘laying off’’ transits cars on their own 
responsibility. Small mills, however, still put out 
transits, but with the demand so small now it is a 
risky proposition. As a result prices gre easy when 
a buyer is found. 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Buying here is small. The 
embargo and restrictions surrounding the issuance 
of permits have curtailed shipments to eastern mar- 
kets, where demand is greatest, with the result that 
mills without Government orders look to St. Louis 
as a market. Some smaller mills make consign- 
ments to this market, depending on sales being 
made in transit or on arrival here. Such stock does 
not find a ready sale, even at concessions, and some 
fear that St. Louis may be made a dumping ground. 
Altho some concerns offer stock at concessions, the 
market generally holds firm. All transit shipments 
made prior to the ban on consignments have been 
sold. 








New York, Oct. 8.—Demand continues inactive 
except for strictly Government wants. The all- 
absorbing topic is the embargo situation and while 
stocks among the yards are light and indirectly 
many buyers’ wants are for war purposes much 
uncertainty exists as to how urgent the administra- 
tion will consider this business in connection with 
the issuance of permits. Ship building orders are 
active and no doubt is expressed as to the volume 
of southern pine to be consumed thru the next few 
months. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7.—Complaints about replace- 
ments are still heard among the Georgia pine yard 
men, whose lumber is being drawn upon by the 
Government and who thus find themselves ham- 
pered in their ability to care for the wants of private 
customers. The mills find it not less difficult than 
before to keep up operations, so that the absence of 
many urgent calls causes no real embarrassment. 
Supplies of heavy timbers are fairly adequate, but 
ordinary sizes do not come on the market in such 
volume as to depress values. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 8—Some commercial busi- 
ness in southern pine is reported, but it is of small 
volume. There is a disposition to push fir to meet 
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bids for the trade of dealers who recognize value 
in holding customers. You will always find it uni- 
form in millwork so that stock left over from pre- 
vious shipments matches the last order. 





In every way we are maintaining the standards of 
manufacture established by the W. E. Williams 
Company with the added feature of 


H O L poe R 


We are also able to furnish 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


and other retail yard items mixed with flooring. 


Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns O C O NTO 


Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 


WISCONSIN 











A Warm Camp 


will help you to hold your men for they ap- 
preciate home-like comforts and cleanliness 
and nothing helps along this line like our 


This large, heavy and durable box stove will 
burn 38 inch to 54 inch wood, and is especi- 
ally designed for the use of lumber camps 


Bergstrom Stove Co., 


EMPEROR 


Write us today for circular describing the 
*‘Emperor’”’ heaters and ‘‘Royal’’ cook stoves. 
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aUtilize All Car Space urement 


It’s valuable today, and you'll be sur- 
prised to know the saving effected by 
tying your bundles with 





AND WIRE 


—they lay closer together. What's 
more you can save money by using them. 
These buckles enable you to perman- 
ently tie Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pick- 
ets, Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc. 
Your customers will appreciate this care- 
ful tying, for it protects their stock. 
White today for full particulars. 
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Burner in operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore, 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied o Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been’ installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


-—Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LESCHEN & Sons RoPE Co. 
Sr. Louis.Mo. 
NewYork, Chicago, Denver 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE 














Your Logs by Power ff 


A Time and Money Saver, In- 
expensive. Simple and Durable. 








Send for information and prices. 


JOHN F. GODFREY - ELKHART, IND. 


























THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


man Poet,”’ including ‘““‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 


No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


the shortage of southern pine, and this wood is 
favorably considered by the important consumers. 
Yards carry fair pine stocks again and retailers 
appear satisfied with their supplies. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—While trade in yellow pine 
is generally called unsatisfactory, the number of 
inquiries shows some increase, especially from near- 
by towns, where deliveries can be made by motor 
truck. A good deal of this small lot business has 
been developing during the last week or two. Deal- 
ers are able to reach places within a radius of 30 
miles or so and do a fair business. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—New business is naturally 
at a minimum because of the embargo. Only people 
in serious need of material are giving salesmen 
much encouragement. Much will be revealed when 
the permits begin to come thru. Government prices 


hold. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—The permit system has 
had little effect on the commercial movement of 


southern pine. Only absolutely 
ments have any chance of consideration, and these 
are well taken care of. Where commercial trade 
shows any activity, flooring is quoted 25 to 50 cents 
higher, partition 50 cents to $1.50 higher, boards 
an average of 50 cents higher and dimension 25 
cents down to as much as $2.50 up, according to 
grade, 


essential require- 


The following f. o. b 
sections indicated : 


. prices prevail at mills in the 
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SS ee ee 26.00 
| EES FSS een an ene eee 36.18 
UT tee ere be aka nice, Fy oe Hoe a 30.00 
PLASTER LAT H 
No. 1, *% Mex co akatere new aie ener 3.50 3.45 3.64 
No. 2 an” | A RO nes soars 2.50 2.50 
Byrkit LATH— 
BRN R OND ors rssi ds Sp tv 5:9 a wha ae a 21.00 ee 
i On Se ee eee eee 21.50 *21.00 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”) 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... Sire tase Spee 
eS 8 ae cee <as3 BOO 
AS ee ee ee er ene SUED 
mo; 4, 20 end 20’ . 2... 64.5 eee 83.00 33.00 
oe nd 14°. 666.5 ss cece BED Ses 
5’ and multiples..... .... 931.00 er 
ie. BD, TRO ccc cess swe 26.00 see woe 
CAR DECKING— 
no. 1, 2”, 9,.20,.18 or 20’ ..... 27.75 29.50 
Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 28.00 .... 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 30.00 
Car SILLS, S4S— 
og ee OY oo Rinwierece 44.00 

op to 20", 38 to 80? ..cccces 41.00 
STRINGERS 

90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”,30 & 32’ 50.00 
TIES— 

GA Cie Nis Fr Bt i 20.50 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK Srock— 

PHOS SPIT CMININD is 66 :0.9-55.9:6 10 6:5 6.0005 22.00 

Note. New quotations not having been received in 


time for publication in this issue, the prices given in 
the Hattiesburg column are those of last week, as are 
those preceded by an asterisk (*). 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 7.—Demand for Govern- 
ment uses or Government account constitutes an 
increasing proportion of current bookings. On the 
ordinary commercial side of the market there is 
said to be better call and inquiry for farm construc- 
tion and repair stock. The permit system for 
embargoed territory is not yet working smoothly. 
A few permits are being sent in and it is expected 
that their number will be multiplied as soon as the 
trade familiarizes itself with the new ‘order of the 
day.’’ Crossties are rated in very strong call, orders 
being reported practically equivalent to mill output. 
The labor shortage continues to reduce production 
at many mills. Prices are reported firm all round. 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—What is true of the local south- 
ern pine situation is also true of cypress, as lack in 
building causes the low demand. What activity 
exists here at all is a call for industrial lumber. 
Prices are strong, however. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Altho there has been very 
little buying, the market continues firm, and altho 
mills would like to have business they are not in- 
clined to give concessions to get it. Modifications 
of the building-restriction order to allow farm build- 
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ing valued up to $1,000 without permits will help the 
rural trade considerably, it is felt. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Some slight improve- 
ment in the country trade has been noted in the 
last week, tho business is still. very dull. Many 
farmers have their fall plowing and seeding done 
and are turning their attention to repair work. 
There is no city trade. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Demand for cypress seems 
slightly better than for other kinds of southern 
lumber, but can not be said to be worth considering 
since the embargo settled down so heavily. New 
business is practically nil. Prices are firm, however, 
and quotations available are as follows: 4/4, firsts 
and seconds, $69 to $72; 5/4 and 6/4, first and second, 
$72 to $75; 8/4, first and second, $85 to $90; 3-inch, 
first and second, $110 to $115; 4/4 No. 1 shop, $47.50 
to $50; 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 shop, $55 to $60; 8/4 No. 1 
shop, $62 to $65. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7.—The cypress situation re- 
mains practically unchanged, with the checks upon 
construction work and other causes combining to 
restrict the demand but with no weakness in the 
range of prices. 





New York, Oct. 8.—Cypress is dull and yards buy 
sparingly and while prices are firm there is practi- 
cally no local demand. Little stock is available. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—A little cypress is being 
taken for repair work, but few large orders are 
being placed. New building can not be done without 
a permit and to secure permission requires some red 
tape and delay. It is expected that permits will be 
more easily procured in the near future. Local 
stocks of cypress are fairly large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—Distributers report -re- 
lief thru the operation of the permit system and 
that they have secured shipments of supplies they 
had almost despaired of securing this fall. Besides, 
market conditions have been strengthened for some 
time by the increase in Government purchases, 
and commercial sales have been on a higher basis. 
FAS has sold $1 higher at $54 for 1-inch and $62 for 
2-inch; selects $2 higher at $49 for 1-inch and $57 
for 2-inch; pecky $3 higher for 2-inch at $26 and 
$4 higher for 83-inch at $30. Barn stuff has sagged 
somewhat, No. 1 selling $3 lower at $38 for 8-inch 
wide, and $2 lower for 10- and 12-inch at $40 and 
$42, while No. 2 shows the same changes on a $4 
lower basis. There has been a good demand for 
bevel siding, with prices steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—Red clear cedar shingle quota- 
tions remain: Clears, $4.15; stars, $3.40, Chicago 
basis. There is no change in white cedar quotations, 
which remain: Extras, $4.50; standards, $3.60, and 
sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. The market is 
very quiet for both kinds. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 7.—Shingle buying in 
this territory is in small lots and demand is mainly 
confined to wagon trade for roof repairs. Since the 
embargo shut off shipments thru this gateway to the 
East wholesalers report decreased business, but say 
that the market holds pretty firm as to prices. Sup- 
plies are not heavy and the mills are obliged to hold 
prices up owing to increasing costs. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 5.—Today’s quotations of 
stars at $2.10 and clears at $2.65 to $2.70 tell their 
own story. There is little business and the market 
is perceptibly weaker—a result due partly to em- 
bargo and partly to labor conditions. It is merely 
a question of time until many of the mills will be 
forced to shut down. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 7.—Cypress shingle de- 
mand still outruns supply, so mill stocks are very 
low and more or less broken in assortment. One 
concern reports that it was unable to handle a 
moderate sized order from the Government the 
other day because of deplenished stock. Cypress lath 
are in fair request only, but the call seems to be of 
sufficient volume to support the price, no conces- 
sions being reported. . Shingle prices are, of course, 
very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Trade is extremely dull 
and prices have sagged considerably. Clears sell 
down to $2.70 and stars are quoted at $2.10 on the 
same basis. Premiums, however, are held at $3.50. 
Transits free of embargo restrictions have been 
entirely cleared out and with trade slack in this 
territory not so many transits are being put out. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—The shingle market re- 
mains dull, with virtually no changes in prices. Ad- 
vices from the Coast state that difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting permits. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7.—There is no change in the 
market for shingles and lath. With construction 
work of a general character discouraged, the de- 
mand for shingles can not be otherwise than mod- 
erate. -Lath sell for about twice as much as during 
the period before the war, so that the producers 
would seem to have no cause for complaint. They 
are also being used in limited quantities only be- 
cause of the restrictions imposed upon private con- 
struction. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—The shingle and lath 
market is still badly unsettled because of 
the embargo and the demand is not good. 


For shingles some wholesalers were getting a 
fair demand just prior to the time the embargo 
settled down. Prices on lath are $4.40 to $4.50 on the 


15-inch and $3.90 to $4 on the 1%. The higher 
prices could be obtained only where delivery was 
sure and where the need of the material was keen. 
In shingles the extras sell for $5.10 to $5.25 and the 
clears at $4.50 to $4.75. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The shingle market has 
shown a decline of 20 cents in the last week or two. 
Red cedar clears are being offered here at $4.25, but 
retailers are not inclined to buy. The house-build- 
ing trade continues quiet and business this month 
promises to be fully as scarce as a month ago. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—There is exceeding light 
commercial demand for shingles and lath, but can- 
tonment work at the nitrate plant has consumed 
some of the common grades in stock. Distributers 
have trouble getting cedar shingles, manufacturers 
pleading labor shortage, low stocks of logs and re- 
stricted shipping conditions. Cypress and pine 
shingles are equally scarce, and prices firm. Lath 
are in better demand than shingles, but still the 
market is listless. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The demand for both flour 
and apple barrels shows much activity, and some 
coopers report that they are considerably behind 
with orders, because of the sudden spurt in the 
trade, as well as the great shortage of labor. The 
apple barrel has settled down to about 85 cents when 
bought in large quantities, and while some compe- 
tition is coming from baskets, it is not alarming. 
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ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 
get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS, 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 

Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, 








Ind. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 
No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the 
~~ you tg 7 wanes 
ace your a n the NTED AND 4 - 
PARTMENT. vital anialiaies 











For Sale 


HARDWOODS 





5 cars 2 inch No. 2 common and better Hard Maple 
3 cars 2 inch No. 2 common and better Soft Elm 

| car 2 inch No. 3 common Soft Elm 

| car 2 inch No. 3 common Rock Elm 

3 cars | inch No. 2 common and better Hard Maple ° 


This is dry, well manufactured stock, 
good widths and lengths, graded ac- 
cording to the National Hardwood 
Rules. Send us your inquiries 


Foster Brothers 


TOMAHAWK 2% WISCONSIN 














Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . « « - $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 


Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path . . + + $3, 93.50, $3 
Room with private bath; Double room + $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


2 ’ Two connecting rooms 

hewn with bath, Per day. 

= 2 persons, $5 to 38 
3 persons, $6 to $9 

4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


tel Ja Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


























The Trade 
Mark That 
Protects 
Your 
Interest 


SELL 
SOLD 


The Tecktonius Silo is a monument of efficiency 
and convenience. It stands rigid and erect in di- 
fiance of all storm and wind conditions, due to its 
superior anchorage system which stoutly sup- 
ports it at three vital points—base, top and 
middle, 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 


The Tecktonius Silo is backed by an iron bound guarantee 
—a guarantee that protects your customer for five years 
against defective material and workmanship together with 
$25.00 to boot in the event of Silo defying the superior 
Tecktonius anchorage system and blowing over. 

This isthe proposition you’ve been wanting. It will pro- 
tect your interest as no other silo will. Our comprehensive 
illustrated 28 page booklet “‘Cashing In On Silos” tells you 
why. Send foracopy. It's yours for the mere asking. 








The Silo 
Proposition 

You’ve Been 
Looking For 


Silo with merit from base to roof, 
clusive patented construction features that will make 
its superiority so obvious to the average farmer as to 


ITSELF, STAY 


OTHERS in the surround- 
ing community. 


Tecktonius Silo 


readily embraces all of 
these factors. 
you to sell a silo that stands 
supreme among all others 
—a better silo for 
money and which not only 
nets you a substantial profit 
but also adds an enduring 
prestige to your business. 


THE E. C. TECKTONIUS MFG. COMPANY 





A Silo with ex- 


and SELL 


The 


It enables 





The Famous Tecktonius perfect fitting 
hinged Silo Door which keeps Silo air 
tight at all times. Has four points of 
suspension and hangs perfectly, swings 
easy and without sagging, binding, 
warping, or sticking. Locks tightly 
on all four corners, 


less 





The Tecktonius Self-adjusting Hoop Fastener which automatic- 
ally cares for the contraction and expansion of Silo staves due 
to climatic conditions. 











a 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WE WANT A HIGH GRADE LUMBERMAN 
Who qualifies by experience as a wholesaler, to take charge 
of our Pacific Coast Lumber Department in New York. 
Knowledge of Pacific Coast lumber is desirable but not es- 
sential. Box shook experience desirable. Applicants should 
have large acquaintance in Atlantic and New England 
states, and knowledge of requirements of industrial trade, 
particularly users of pine lumber, Give full particulars in 
first letter, stating salary expected. Applications will be 
held confidential, 
Address “S. 9,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
First class Hardwood Lumver Inspector to take charge of 
yard and do shipping and care for the orders from mill to 
ear in a thorough workmanship manner. Capacity thirty 
thousand per day. Largely Government business. 

Address “S. 10,"" care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CAPABLE 
Hardwood Inspector and Yard Foreman, by a manufactur- 

ing concern near es Steady work. 
Address 8,"" care American Lumberman, 




















WANTED—AT ONCE TRAVELING LUMBER 
AND SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN 


To call on your customers or any lumber 
territory, in any state, during October. November and De- 
cember, to place a special and patriotic proposition that 
promotes essential lumber and millwork business and pays 
you big. Enables you, while doing so, to keep in touch with 
the trade. Period of employment permits of your discon- 
tinuing January Ist, or if necessary any time before, to 
resume your regular work, 
Address ic Pike 


dealers, in any 


care American Lumberman. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMEN 

We want good live salesmen for Pacific Coast products in 
territory west of Mississippi River on a commission plus 
bonus plan, For salesmen who have wide acquaintance and 
command good trade we have something special to offer. We 
desire only men with exceptional sales ability and expect 
to pay accordingly. If you are sure you are the man for 
your territory, write us; if not don’t waste your time and 
ours. Address “S$. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
Commission basis, for Virginia, West Virginia and Pennsyl.- 
vania, by large manufacturers, annual production § 150,- 
000.000 feet. State a ations and references. 

Address 2."" care American Lumberman. 
SEVERAL ——S ENERGETIC AND 
Experienced traveling lumber salesmen to work on salary 
und commission basis, for large lumber manufacturer pro- 
ducing Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. Give full list of former 











employers, when can report for duty and salary expected 
in first letter. 
Address “M. 6.’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—BY A LARGE SASH AND DOOR HOUSE 
Salesman to call on carload trade, Only a man acquainted 
with the large lumber dealers and semi-jobbers will do. 
Good position for the B+ party. 


Address 34,’’ care American Lumberman, 











SALES-EXECUTIVE AGE 34 EXEMPT 


Ten years’ experience with large producers merchandising 
Northern Pine, Idaho Products, Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir, open January first for position with reliable firm desir- 
ing services of ambitious, dependable man of proven ability. 
Wide personal acquaintance, both industrial and retail trade 
east of and including Pittsburgh. Good correspondent, ca- 
pable of organizing and carrying out of sales campaign by 
mail or in combination with representatives. Should like 
particularly to hear from Pacific Coast or Inland Empire op- 
erators. Engineering education. Might arrange to terminate 
present connections at earlier date. 
Address “Ss. 4,"" care American Lumberman, 





RESPONSIBLE suaieaanie WHOLESALER 
With established trade of character which will not be in- 
terfered with by embargoes, wishes to employ competent and 
experienced Yellow Pine Buyer. Prefer man with estab- 
lished connections on Poards and Dimension in North Ala- 
bama and North Mississippi Section. Will consider salary 
or commission. Refe ae. requested, 





Address 8. 3... care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—COMPETENT LADY 
Steno-bookkeeper. Must be thoroughly versed in lumber 
terms, ete., and capable of assuming responsibility. <A per- 


manent and first-class position to right party. 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO., Schofield, 


WANTED—A HIGH CLASS 
Box Factory Foreman capable of keeping up his own ma- 
chinery, and who can command some labor—high class posi- 
tion for the right man, 
Address “S$, 1,°" Care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE FIRST CLASS 
Experienced hickory man to operate hickory dimension mill 
in north Mississippi. Must be able to look after machinery 
and produce resuits. Good salary to right man, Write 
fully, giving refe rene es, expe rience, etc. 

Address “S. 28," eare American Lumberman. 
WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For a good small town in Eastern South Dakota. Scandina- 
vian preferred. Good country, good people and good schools. 
Address “A. 8. D.,”’ care American Lumberman, 


Wis. 











WANTED—POSITION SALESMAN OR SALES MGR. 
Hor large manufacturer of hardwoods and yellow pine for 
Chicago and surrounding territory. Have been in this mar- 
ket past fifteen years and know the consuming trade and 
their wants, Can _ results, 
Address 21,’ care American 
STENOGRAPHER, BOOKKEEPER, 


Etc. wants situation in State of Washington. 
lumber office experience, Married. Age 22. 
” 


Lumberman. 

BILLER 
Have general 
Class 4-A in 











draft. Address ie eare American Lumberman., 
PRACTICAL HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
Fifteen years’ experience, Successful record in manufac- 


turing, buying and selling. Not subject to draft. 
Address “8S. 5,"’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMANAGER 
Good references. Thirty-three, married, fifteen years’ lum- 
ber experience. 
Address “Ss. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED 


Practical band saw filer, more than twelve years’ 








practical 


experience, Married, strictly sober and steady. Can come 
at once. 
Address “8S. 7,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Where an interest can be secured, Southern Minnesota or 
Iowa preferred. —: Employed. References. 
Address 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Wanted—Competent bookkeeper and office manager by Chi- 
cago office of line yard concern, State age, experience, ref- 
erences, salary and = class in first letter. 

Address R. 9°" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SIANAGER FOR YARD 
In small town Central Illinois. Good schools. 
quired. 
Address “S, 19,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SAW MILL 
In Michigan, cutting principally hardwood, State age, ex- 
perience, references, when available and salary wanted. 
Address “SAWMILL,"’ care American Lumberman. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted-—-Experienced graders yoo with Western and 
California White Pine rules, Goo ages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER” COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, CARPENTERS AND 
Laborers, Address 
G, 8. BLACK, Seibert Hotel, 





Bond re- 











Elmwood Place. Ohio. 


WANTED—CAPABLE YARD MAN 
And Shipping Clerk for Band Mill, cutting about 30,000 ft. 
of Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods. 
Address “M,. 12," care American Lumberman, 

















WANTED—A FEW GOOD MILLWRIGHTS 
That can go ahead with work and make a good showing. 
Will pay fair wage to 2 men. 
Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 
WANTED—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER. 
Must be careful and competent to keep up his own engine. 
State wages required | and references. 
Address “S, 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 











BAND ae GANG FILER 

Would like position with large company located near good 
schools and churches. Have several years’ experience in all 
kinds of timber. will go anywhere if location desirable. 
Have just finished ten years’ continuous service with one 
concern which terminated account timber supply becoming 
exhausted. Want permanent position and can give gilt-edge 
references. 


Address “PILER.’’ care American Taumbherman 


CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Office executive of fifteen years in Lumber, Milling, Man- 
ufacturing, General Accounting and Office Work. Highly 
trained and educated and experienced in devising and in- 
stalling cost, production and operating systems and prepa- 
ration of statements, statistics, analyses, reports, legal doc- 
uments, Jood correspondent. Familiar with export busi- 
ness to Europe, England, Latin America. Age 41, married: 
clean record, first-class credentials. Desire to correspond 
with company who can use a man with these qualifications, 
Address “R. 8." care American Lumbermoan, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Want to make change. Wide band saws special. Ten years 
one company. Pacific coast, also southern experience. Best 
references. None but A-1 mills need answer this. 

Address “*S. 15.’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
A first-class logger with 18 years’ experience is looking 
for a position; preferably a run down job or a hard chance. 
Results will be obtained if position is accepted after in- 
spection. 
Address “S. 20,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 


With hardwood lumber concern. Five years’ lumber expert- 














ence. Understands the reconsignment of cars and all traffic 
details. Salary er. $125.00 per month. 
Address . 7,°° care American Lumberman. 





SANTEDC POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For a lumber company; 15 years’ experience overseeing out- 
side work from stump to car for mills manufacturing 25 
million feet annually. No objection to going South. 

Address “R. 14,"" care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER—BOOKKEEPER—OFFICE MAN. 
Position wanted as Manager of a good size Retail Yard, or 
as Bookkeeper and Office Man in a General Office. Several 
years’ experience in both. Now employed. Married and over 
45 years old. Strictly first class record and references. 
Address “M,. 22."* eare American Lumberman. 











WANTED—BY MAN WHO KNOWS 
The manufacture and sales of cypress and pine lath, shingles 
and lumber seeks position in or near Chicago. Had execu- 
tive experience in woods, mill and office, also road ex- 
perience. Age 45 years. Unqualified references. Abundant 
energy Pos.tion desired where twenty years’ experience 
will prove to be valuable. Salary requirements are modest. 
Address "*S, 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of logging and mill operation by experienced lumberman. 
Do not answer unless > have something substantial to offer. 
Address “E. W. R.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


xe WANTED—POSITION BAND SAW FILER 

Eighteen years’ experience, A No, 1 references, above draft 

age. Can come at once, 
Address “e, 








14,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTFD—TO BUILD A SAW MILL 

Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a 

mill any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address * R. 5,"’ care American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED FILER WANTS POSITION ON 

Large operation, Any timber. Double or single cutters. 

Now in South. References, including present employer. 
Address “P., 28,°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 











Bookkee - r; 10 ye ars’ 7 xperience, 
Address ‘S. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Employment in the South. 
bookkeeper, correspondent, 
needed, highest character. 

Address P. O. NO. 109, Cleveland, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
With live company, 12 yeurs managing, 5 yeurs bookkeep- 
ing; can get results. Employed but want a change. A-1 
references 
Address. “B. C. 0.’ care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With nine years’ successful experience wants position, 
able, progressive and first-class references furnished, 
Address “M. 23.°° care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Wishes position; references, people 1 am now with. 
both Pine and Hardwood grades, 

Address “P. 9.°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MAN OF 28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Mill, either circular or band, to run by contract, Address 
BOX 56, Heidelberg, Kentucky. 


WIDELY EXPERIENCED BAND FILER 
Wants position as head filer in modern mill consisting of two 
or more bands. Can furnish pleasing reference and informa- 


tion. 
Address “P. 10."" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A POSITION FILING 
Band mill, double mill preferred, run steady. Am _ over 
draft age; can give No. 1 reference and come at once. 
Address 100%, 1517 Laurel St., Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Or hardwood inspector. Have had 21 years’ experience in 
southern hardwoods and 10 years in northern woods. Can 
furnish reference from present employer 
30X 62, Diboll, Texas, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Married man. 40 years old. 20 years’ experience in yellow 
pine, from stump to car. At present employed at one of the 
largest mills in the State. 

Address “a. 


WANTS 
Practical, draft exempt, 


good 
salesman, executive 


ability if 
Ohio. 








Cap- 





Know 

















19,’’ care American Lumberman, 














WANTED 
4/4 No. 1 Common Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 
GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Ky. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY 3 
Following cars, or if you have anything like it on po. 


No. 2 or 3 cam. taf > oa ee a b. 48. D. N.C. 
or 
1 a ik double novelty siding 4 8, D. N. 
Cc. or p. 


Aes id or 4 flooring 3 or 4 8. d. N. C. 


" GLOBE HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
1986 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


é POPLAR LOGS WANTED 
We will pay cash for 2 to 50 carloads good Poplar Logs in 
Indiana, Ohio, Virginia or Pennsylvania. Would send an 
inspector for five or more cars. Write us at once. 
CONROY-BUCHANAN LUMBER CO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 








THE DAILY BULLETINS OF THE 
LUMBERMENS BUREAU, 806 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., contains bills of material from Government con- 
tractors and Government Departments on which you may 


quote direct to the buyer by mail or telegraph. Write for 
free samples, 





WANTED—TO BUY 
5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Poplar 
5 cars 4/4 Log Run Poplar. 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & 8S. W. Chestnut 
10 cars 4/4 Log Run Beech. 
3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common aes 
15 cars 4/4 No. 3 common Hardwoods 
THE PROBST LUMBER COMPANY, 
0. Box 815, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


winine ae LOGS 
13 inch and over in diameter. FLOTTORP MNFG. CO., 
4611 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—1@ CARS CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
15gx15¢4x19” 10 cars 2x2x19” 
A. & H. GATES, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—8/4 KILN DRIED LIVE OAK 
2” and wider, random lengths 
ST. PETERSBURG NOVELTY WORKS, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Pine, Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Edgings, 12”, 16”, 
24”, 30” and 48” for Fuel Wood; also Charcoal. Write 
COVEY DURHAM COAL CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


a 











Rough, 








YOUNG WOMAN INVOICE CLERK 
And stenographer wants position. Now employed at $110.00 
a month. Answer “Zs if you want a good office woman, 
Address . 21,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 9’ 
and up long. Will et at shipping point and pay sae. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, 0 








